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THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY.—From a Parntine sy J. F. Herrina.—£ngraved for the American Agriculturtst. 
| example wishes to keep others so. Black Hawk 
| is Young America on the right track, now wildly 

enthusiastic as a temperance reformer, as he was 
| gay among the clicking glasses. He goes in for 
| water on his own account and on everybody’s 
| else, and withal is just as good, honest, and 


We are sure Mr. Herring appreciated water ' by the three animals are very different. The 
in its clear, cool purity, in its invigorating fresh- | nearest drank his sip from habit, was not thirsty, 
ness, in its health-giving, joy-giving, life-giving | and isa little cross. The next has filled himself 
freeness, in its abundance, showered upon us as | to satiety and enjoys it to the full; while the 
one of Heaven’s richest boons, welling up from | later comer, in the earnestness of thirst, is pump- 
ing the big draughts down his throat with a real 
gusto, Wesee in the first horsea hypochondriac | exemplary as his friend by his side. Our 
friends will agree with us that the aboveisa 
successful reproduction of one of Herring's 
There are many artists 


subterranean depths; making glad the pastures, 
satisfying the cattle, reviving the faint, refresh- 
ing the weary.—The group of heads before us | who has joined the temperance society, partly 
is a beautiful conception, and the picture re- | to get some good if he can, partly to haye 
The | society, and to be able to talk, to carp and | most admired pictures. 
artist's name for his production is the same | criticise. He bears about him the marks | who can paint a horse’s head with anatomical 
which we have given it above, and in this age | of former years of excess. The middle one | accuracy, but there are very few who, like Her- 
of excess and whiskey frauds we may well | portrays the member who never committed an | ring, can give the expression that indicates the 
f this natural | excess in his life, and never will. He is a | character of the animal. Every lover of the 


ponder upon the superiority of 
beverage to all others, and perhaps join the | member of the society by nature, genial, honest, | horse can judge quite correctly of his dis- 
i nosition by at lis face and eye, 


horses ina draught. The characters exhibited | good, strong in the right, and by precept and ! position 


pays study from different points of view. 
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There is a chilly sound in the word November, 
yet to Americans it is a cheerful month. We read 


Hood’s lines, ‘‘ No sun, no moon, no dawn, no 


noon,”’ and so on, through his description of an 
English fog, to his conclusion, Vo vember, while we 
rejoice in the bland noons of our ‘ Indian Summer,”’ 
and in the mellow sunlight, dusky and softened by 
the thin smoke which veils the distant hills. The 
brown leaves are in windrows by the fences; the 
mornings are frosty, but bright and bracing, and the 
sunsets have that ruddy glow which promises other 
days as perfect as the one just passing. So the early 
part of the month goes by, giving time for all nec- 
essary labors before the days and nights are colder, 
and the plastic and crumbly soil becomes stone, 
and the storm clouds give us snow instead of show- 
ers, and the ringing of the skates, and the shouts 
of the skaters, come up from the ponds. 

The labors and pleasures of the month are va- 
rious, being in part a continuation of those of the 
past month, but chiefly those of that preparation 
for winter, which it is dangerous to postpone. 

The harvests are gathered and secured, In part, 
no doubt, they are already marketed, and paid for. 
The country has been doing, of late years, much 
more a ‘‘cash business” than used to be the case, 
and it especially behooves producers promptly to 
check the tendency to any other course. ‘Short 
credits make long friends,” and the payment on 
the spot for value received is better still. 

The winter brings with it pleasures to those pre- 
pared for it, but suffering to the improvident, and 
to those who, from sickness or no fault of their own, 
are not provided to meet its rigors. If our hearts 
rise in thankfulness to the All-Father for His mercies 


| to us, let our bands and hearts go out to His chil- 








dren, our brethren, who are likely to suffer. He 

trusts us with good things this year, and we should 

be the almoners of His bounty, good stewards, kind, 

tender, and judicious in sharing our surplus, if we 

would enter into the joy of our Lord, be more wide- 

ly useful, and more trusted by Him in the future. 
—— 


Hints About Work, 


Buiidings.—It is of prime importance that the fair 
weather of the early part of this month should be 
employed to put the farm buildings and their sur- 
roundings in good order for winter, and it is well 
to be a little ahead with such work.. Go carefully 
over old buildings, tightening weather boards, re- 
newing eaves-troughs and spouts. Clear surface 
ditches, to keep water out of the barn-yards, and 
away from the foundations. Roofs may be tem- 
porarily patched without much, if any, nailing, by 
simply driving shingles here and there between the 
courses to carry water over actual holes. Old roofs 
are often more damaged than benefited by mend- 
ing, unless it is very thoroughly done. A little care- 
less hammering and nail driving will split shingles 
and start nails, and open more holes than it closes. 

Roads that are to be used during the winter must 
be put in order before frost; the stones picked off, 
gravel or earth put on where they have washed, 
good side drainage made,—on both sides, if pos- 
sible,—the surface well rounded to turn water, 
and to make easy turn-offs for the wash that fol- 
lows the wheel tracks down the hills. 

Bridges.—If the rains and freshets have moved 
stones in the brooks and runs, and deposited an un- 
usual amount of gravel anywhere, it will most like- 
ly be where they are contracted to pass through 
bridges or culverts. These should be carefully ex- 
amined and cleaned out, for when ice forms, and an 
unusual flow of water comes, serious damage may 
result. It is more important that there should be 
a chance for water to flow off rapidly in passing and 
after passing a bridge, than that it should have easy 
aceess; asingle stone willdam upastream greatly. 

Piowing.—Piow lands that will not be subject to 
wash. The more plowing is done in the fall, the 
more will the hurry of spring work be relieved, 





and, as a general rule, the better wili the land be 
prepared for the crops. Fall plowing kills weeds; 
it kills grubs; it exposes the soil to the action of 
the frost, and if manure be plowed in, which is best 
if the land is prepared for root crops or corn, it be- 
comes better incorporated with the soil. Clay lands 
and heavy loams are especially benefited by fall 
plowing; the action of the frost, or rather thawing 
and freezing, benefits such land as much as many 
loads of manure. Plow such land in ridges, turning 
two furrows together. Good loamy soils may be 
plowed with flat or lap furrows. We prefer the 
former, and sandy or light land, or rich and dark 
mould, should be plowed flat 

Grain Fields..—In plowing furrows to carry off 
surface water, where this may be necessary, take 
care that their direction is such that they will not 
collect too much, wash deep gullies, and thus do 
more harm than good. 

Draining.—8o long as we do not have real winter 
weather, the work of underdraining may be pushed 
forward. It is more important to keep well up 
with the tile laying, for we may be caught by heavy 
freezing rains and snow-storms, and s0 all work be 
stopped suddenly 


Manure.—Bring in all muck sods, surface parings, 
forest soil, and leaves, that you can, to be used in 
composts, and lay up good even heaps of these ma- 
terials,alternated with stable manure,in layers, using 
at least twice as much vegetable mould in whatever 
form you have it, as of the stable manure. The 
compost heaps should be of assorted materials, all, 
of course, vegetable matter, like potato tops and 
swamp grass, or other long litter, put together 
with a sufficiency of manure to make the whole fer- 
ment, or leaving the nitrogenous stable manure out, 
and adding instead freshly dry-slaked lime, or wood 
ashes, at the rate of about one bushel to the cart- 
load. Composts of coarse, porous, matcrials, not 
made with lime or ashes, should stand over a sunk- 
en hogshead or other vat for containing liquid. 
This should be pumped every few days over the 
heap, and allowed to run back again to the vat, 
which should be supplied with water if there is any 
lack. In all composts, hog manure goes further 
than that of the horse, which is much more pow- 
erful in starting and maintaining fermentation than 
that of milch cows and young cattle, but hardly 
equal to that of fattening cattle or well fed oxen. 


Fences.—We cannot too strongly present the evils 
of bad fences. The freezing and thawing of winter 
will almost surely develop the weak spots in old 
lines of fences, and breachy cattle will be sure to 
find them, if they are allowed either in the highway 
or in the fields. Grain fields are a strong attraction. 
The fences, therefore, should be looked to, weak 
posts staked up or renewed, sound rails or boards 
put in place of failing ones, and all secured against 
cattle, wind, and frost. 


Fforses, if well fed, enjoy cold weather. Although 
they show a natural preference for the sheltered 
side of the barn-yard, they seldom manifest any dis- 
like to exposure to severe cold, unless they have 
been blanketed, and habituated to warm stables. 
When horses are warm, always blanket them, either 
in stables or in the open air; take care that they 
are exposed to no draughts. When cooled off, re- 
move the blanket. Carriage horses, which it is de- 
sirable should have a shiny coat, may wear linen 
covers buttoning round the breast, and having a 
crooper attached. Give good daily grooming, 
plenty to eat, water regularly, provide good ventila- 
tion, and let the sunlight into the stable. 


Beeves.—Feed freely, but uniformly, all they will 
eat with a relish, changing character of the feed 
according to your judgment, if there be any failure 
of appetite. Keep salt always before them or ac- 
cessible. Prepare the feed in another apartment 
from the one in which the cattle stand, and be punc- 
tual to the minute in feeding. In increasing the 
amount of grain or oil-meal, do it gradually, watch- 
ing the effect, Use the card and brush frequently, 
and litter freely, Beeves need pure air and clean 
stables as much as horses; warmth is more im- 
portant than light to them, as to all fattening stock. 
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Cows, however, need light, clean, stables, with 
good ventilation. Warmth is desirable also, as well 
as great quict. Give them an hour or two in a 
sunuy yard daily, if the weather be pleasant. 

Young Stock.—Keep in warm sheds or stables, 
with the range of yards exposed to the south and 
east. Feed, water, and salt, regularly. 

Sheep.—See “Walks and Talks” on sheep feeding, 
Keep in dry, roomy, sheds and yards; give plen- 
ty of litter, but accommodate them with some hard 
ground. Feed in racks and troughs protected by 
sheds. Increase the feed gradually. Oil-eake will 
probably be found as economical as any feed, more 
so than any other you can purchase. Sheep feeders 
are satisfied if they get the manure clear, the sheep 
selling for their cost with the valuc of the feed added. 

Hogs may be pushed forward as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and marketed according to the feeder’s best 
judgment. Prices often rule much higher early in 
the month than later, but the difference is often 
made up by the increase in the manure pile. The 
value of manure is in almost direct proportion to 
the quality of the food of animals. That of fatten- 
ing hogs is very rich. 

Poultry.—See article on page 403. Keepin warm, 
light, houses, and feed a little meat or scrapcake 
daily, and hens will soon begin to lay. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


In a mild November, planting may advantageous- 
ly be done, but if the weather be very frosty, it is 
better to postpone it until spring. 

Heel-in trees received from the nursery after cold 
weather sets in, rather than attempt to plant 
them in half frozen ground. 

Fruit in barrels should be kept as cool as possible 
without freezing. Do not close up the cellar of 
the fruit room, except there is danger of frost. A 
detached cellar, or one under an out-building, is 
much preferable for the storage of fruits or vege- 
tables to that under the dwelling, as fruit, in ripen- 
ing, gives off a quantity of unwholesome gas. 

Cider should be made from good fruit only, as sug- 
gested last month. Where vinegar is the object, so 
much pains need not be taken. See page 410. 

Lavels will need looking to, and the defaced ones 
replaced. Go over the newly planted trees, and see 
that the nursery labels are not wired on so tightly 
as to injure the limb. Do not trust entirely to la- 
bels, but have a record of every orchard. 

Cions may be cut, labelled, and stored in saw- 
dust in the cellar. 

Stocks for root grafting are to be taken up, assort- 
ed, tied in bundles, or packed in boxes, and put 
away in the cellar, 

Nursery Rows should have the plow run between 
them. See that surface water will run off. 

Plowing, Draining, and other preparatory work, 
may be done as long as the ground is not frozen, 


Fruit Garden, 


Most of the general directions given under 
‘Orchard,’ apply here. Much may be done to 
prepare for next spring’s planting, and in many 
favorable localities plants may be put out now. 

Covering of tender raspberries with earth, mulch- 
ing of strawberries, and such work of protecting, is 
usually done too early, and the plants suffer from 
being smothered. It is better to defer the opera- 
tion until freezing weather. 

Fruit should be kept cool. Grapes, if kept at a 
low and even temperature, may be preserved for a 
long time in an eatable condition. 

Blackberries and Raspberries may be propagated 
from cuttings of the roots. These should be pre- 
pared before the ground freezes. Cut the roots in 
pieces two or three inches long, and place them in 
a box with alternate layers of soil. The box should 
have holes in the bottom to allow any superfluous 
moisture to pass off, and should be buried ina dry 
spot below the reach of frost. 

Grape Vines.—Prune when the leaves have fallen. 





Those who wish to propagate vines from cuttings 


should try the plan given on page 409. It is not. 


practical to give directions for pruning in these 
bricfnotes, There are now many excellent treatises 
giving the philosophy and practice of grape culture. 
Currant Cuttings may be set, if the ground is not 
frozen; otherwise they may be tied in bundles, and 
treated as noted for grape cuttings, on page 409. 
ae 


Kitehen Garden, 


It will be necessary to hurry up all unfinished 
work, secure the crops that are still in the ground, 
and put everything in order for winter. 


Plowing and Spading can continue as long as the 
ground is open. Land upon which the sod was 
turned over early in the fall, may, if the sod has 
sufficiently decayed, be cross-plowed. 


Jevel inequalities as far as practicable, put down 
drains where needed, and get through with as much 
preparatory work as possible. 

Roots should be dug before frost has injured the 
tender ones, and stored in pits, as noted last month, 
or, where the quantity is small, in the cellar. , Do 
not cover the pits until there is danger of freezing. 
Horseradish, salsify, and parsnips, being perfectly 
hardy, may be left until the last. 

Manure will be needed in large quantities in 
spring, and the stock should be on the increase. 
Accumulate not only stable manure, but brewers’ 
and sugar-house waste, muck, leaves, and every 
available fertilizer. See that sinks and privies are 
in condition to save all the soil. 

Cover asparagus and rhubarb beds with several 
inches of coarse manure or other litter; the crop 
next spring will be enough earlier and better to pay. 

Cold Frames,containing cabbage and lettuce plants, 
will need to be covered on cold nights, but the sashes 
lust be removed in the day time, or the plants 
will start to grow, and become tender. They will 
endure a moderate freezing without harm. 

Soil for Hot-beds.—Get ready 1 supply for use in 
February, by mixing good loam with one third its 
bulk of well rotted manure. Place it near the place 
where the hot-beds are to be made, and cover with 
boards or sods, to keep it in good order. 

Celery.—Store in trenches a foot wide, and deep 
enough to contain the plants. Pack the plants in 
upright and close together without any soil between 
them. When hard frosts occur, put on a covering 
of leaves or straw. 

Cabbages.—Invert as directed last month, and 
cover with earth when freezing weather comes, 

Rhubarb.—As long as the ground is open, new 
plantations may be made; cut the old roots witha 
sharp spade into as many pieces as there are eyes, 
and set three feet apart each way in rich soil. 

Spinach.—In exposed places, or where the climate 
is severe, it will be necessary to put on a covering 
of leaves or straw to protect it. 
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Flower Garden and Lawn. 


It is one of the advantages of a light soil that 
work can be continued well towards winter. New 
walks and borders may be made, and if the weather 
continues suitable, deciduous trees and hardy 
shrubs may be set. The grounds should always 
present a neat appearance, and all decayed stems, 
useless stakes, and other rubbish, be removed. 

Bulbs.—Piant all the spring sorts that are still left 
out. Take up Tuberoses, Tigridias, Gladioluses, and 
the like, before hard frosts. Japan Lilies are per- 
fectly hardy, and need not be lifted; these and the 
other bulbs will bloom all the better if they have a 
covering of coarse manure by freezing time. 


Chrysanthemums.—Sce that they are not beaten 
down by heavy storms, and note, while in flower, 
those that it is desirable to propagate from next 
spring. Those that have been potted for house 
blooming, when past flowering, may be set in a 
cool, dry, cellar, or turned out into the grounds. 


Dohlias.—If the roots still remain in the ground, 





take up as directed last month. Label, and handle 
carefully, as the freshly dug roots are very brittle. 

Frames and Vits—Talf hardy plants, placed in 
these, should at present only be covered at night. 
Sce that the drainage is good, and that the pits are 
mice-proof. Set poison if any get in. 

Lawns will be benefited by a top dressing of well 
rotted manure, to be applied as soon as convenient. 

Leaves.—Accumulate a good stock of these from 
lawn, roadsides, and the woods. 

Roses.—Lay down the half hardy varieties, and 
cover with sods placed grassy side upwards. 

Climbers, such as Roses, Wistarias, and others 
not remarkably hardy, should be taken down, and 
covered with earth. 

Perennials, even the hardy ones, will bloom all 
the finer next year, if a forkful of littery manure is 
put over them. Protect half hardy shrubs by lay- 
ing cedar or other evergreen boughs over them. 


Green and Hot-Houses, 


The temperature of the house will demand the 
attention of the gardener. The heat of the sun will 
fora good part of the month enable him to do witb- 
out fire. Everything should be ready to start a fire 
in case of acold night or asudden change, The 
thermometer should be consulted. Plants merely 
stored in the grecn-house, may get as cool as 40’, 
or even 35°, but if flowers are wanted, the tempera- 
ture should not be less than 60°. Collections of 
tropical plants, of course, require more heat. 

Bulbs.—Continue to pot, and keep in a cool place 
until they have formed an abundance of roots, 

Camellias.—Syringe frequently, and jook out for 
the first appearance of insects. Keep rather coo! 
unless early flowers are wanted. 

Propagate stock for winter blooming, especially 
of climbers for decorating the house. Tropeolums, 
Lophospermums, Maurandias, ete., will grow quick- 
ly and their flowers soon make a fine display. 

Seeds.—Sow annuals for winter blooming, if not 
already done. Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum, and 
Mignonette are always wanted for bouquets. Nem- 
ophilas, Lobelias, and other annuals, soon flower. 

——@————— 


Cold Grapery. 


If any fruit remain upon the vines, look to it, and 
remove any berries that show a tendency to decay. 
Keep the atmosphere of the house as dry as pos- 
sible, by closing entirely in damp weather. 

-——_o— 

Apiary in Nov.—Prepared by M. Quinby. 

The cool weather of this month renders the bees 
more stupid than they usually are in much colder 
weather. Consequently, anything heretofore neg- 
lected, should now be attended to. All empty 
surplus boxes, or those containing 50 little honey 
as not be worth removing for the table, should be 
taken from the hive. Leave the combs whole, ex- 
cept the edges that are near the glass, if in glass 
boxes. These should be trimmed off, the glass 
scoured clean, replaced, and the boxes set away, 
holes down, making it impossible for the mice to 
enter. Hives standing out for the winter should be 
fully protected from mice by wire cloth, nailed on 
with small tacks, over all passages, leaving room for 
the bees only. Ample ventilation must be secured. 
Holes equal to two or three square inches must be 
made—if possible, at the bottom. Mr. Coe says, 
‘it should be in the center of the bottom board.” 
When covered with wire cloth, some device to pre- 
vent dead bees from falling on, and covering it, is 
needed. <A box, two or three inches deep, of the 
same size as the bottom of the hive, put under it, 
is very good, The hole in one of its sides, covered 
with wire, willdo. Let it be on the back side, or 
where the wind will not drive directly through. 

Hives may be painted now, with the bees inside; 
take a day cool enough to keep the bees at home. 
Use several colors for the hives, such as nearly 
white, light green, lead, yellow, ete., that each bee, 
another year, may know its own hive at a glance, 
and avoid mistakes by making visits out of place. 
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Orange Jupp & Co., Publishers, 45 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TEEMS (always j a ( 2 RO 
each lor Jess tha rT co Fo ‘ ~ 
each: Ten to nineter copies, £1.20 ea [Twenty cop 
nd upwards, #leach, P rsa ledre 1 to « ut f 
oes , / ns aw, 


A FEW WORDS FoR 
EVERYBODY 
WHO WOULD LIKE TO OBTAIN 


Our Valuable Premiums. 


More $20,000 


by the Publishers in procuring 


than is expended every 





the Dest, wot rella- 


aud practical reading matter aud beautiful and 


rtructive engravings for this paper. The cost of pre 


ing the American Agriculturist is divided amon: so grext 


i host of subscribers (hat it amounts to but a trifle to each 


ibove the cost of the white paper on whieh it is printed. 


Tens of thousands of persons, old and 


young, in city and country, and in all the various trades 
id professions,—owners of farms and those who never 
have owned a foot of ground,—gardeners. fruit: growers 
ud other-.—have not only subscribed for the first time, 
ut continued to be subscribers for years thereafter. and 
main so to-day. No better proof than this fact is necd- 
ed of its great valuc. The circulation to actual subscribers 
doubtless larger than that of any monthly journal in 


the world 


Every paper contains from 50 to 50 beau- 


tiful engravings, al] of them by the best draughtsmen and 


chgravers, and many of them very costly. Special atten- 


tion is called to the engravings in the volume for the pres- 
ent year. All who are at all familiar with the difficulty 
and expense attendant upon th production of such pie- 
iures will, we are sure, acknowledve that the subseribers 


dturéist receive much for a little, And 


of the art, 


tu the Agré 


while these engravings are in the highest style 


they are so varied in character as to interest every mem- 


ber of a family, even the voungest 


A great amount of interesting and in= 


structive reading matter is provided for all 
Farmers find here thousands of hints 
and suggestions about all kinds of farm work. 


Mechanics find much that interests them 


in the engravings and descriptions of implements and 


machinery; also in the directions for culture of their 


varden lots, if they have them 


City Merchants find a large amount of 
valuable information forthe management of their country 
places 


minds the } 


,or which at least helps to keep bright in their 





ising ideal of a beautiful place in the coun- 
try, to which so looking forward when they 


: many are 
shall retire 


from business. 
Country Merchants keep the paper in 
their stores where customers can sce it, and many of them 
clubs, 


secure large 


Children are delighted with the sketch« 


23 and beautiful engraving found in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department 
Everybody finds something to please, 


interest and instruct; and by the constant and thorough 
exposure of humbugs in this paper, it is not too much to 
say that thonsands of dollars have been saved to the un- 


wary from their being thus put upon their guard, 


| 





tienes ceneneiemies 
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Now Look at our Premiums, 


DO YOU WANT 

A finely assorted lot of Garden 
Sceds, 40 kinds ; ora lot of Flower Seeds, 100 kinds, just 
such as your wife or daughicr would select ; or that most 
useful article, Page’s Patent Pump and Sprinkler, which 


a Hand Watering 


Force 


combines most of the advantages of 


Pot, a Green-house Syringe, a light Pump, and 


Garden Engine You can have either cue of these three 


Premiums by sending to us 13 names with their subscrip- 


tions for one year, at $1.50 each. Eleven subscriptions 


it the same rates will secure for you a first-rate. E. Gold 
Pen, with silver case, from one of the best manufactories 
n the cowitry; 14 subscriptions, at $1.50 each, give you 
the F. Gold Pen, which is larger, and by the same makers, 


Table 


at the lowest club prices, ($1 a vear), 


=~ The right hand column of the sives the num- 
rof names required 


to vet any of the Premiums referred to, 


WANT 

A dozen be-t plated Tea Spoons, 
nd Forks? 
Knives and Forks of Rodger 
Pitcher, or ¢ 


and notice that for 


DDS YOU 


Do you want a 


s & Sons’ 


or TaBle Spoons, or Knives a 
set of Table 


an clegant Tce 


Tea o1 


make, o ‘astor and Fruit 


Basket ? Look 
tively small amount 
all of thes: Ma 


working for 


at the list a compara- 


of labor you can obtain any one or 


ny have received these Premiums, and 


others are them. <A lady who has already 


eecured a part of them writes us that she means to have 
the rest. We are all 


at $1.50 each, we 


ready: and for only 66 subscribers 


will give one of those beautiful, extra- 


plated Tea Sets made by Lucius Hart & Co., and compris- 
ing six pieces, viz.: Coffee Pot, two Tea Pots, a Cream- 
er, Sugar, and Slop Bow), of uniform pattern, new style 


and embossed figure work 


WANT 


Son 


DO YOU 


ething which shall at once 


lessen the necessary labor of your family, and which will 


be a pleasant surprise at home when it reaches there ? 


Look over the list of first quality Sewing Machines which 


we offer as Premiums. Here, too, are the Washing Ma- 
chines, and the best Clothes Wringers. Many a husband 
and father has made glad hearts at home and brought 
rest to weary hands bya little effort in bringing the 
American Agvriculturist to the notice of persons who 
only needed that little effort to induce them to subscribe 
for it 

DO YOU WANT 


To provide for yourself and your 


family a library of most useful Books,—the latest and 


best for the Farm. Garden, and Household ;—Books which 
will do more to interest your sons and danghters in Agri- 
culture and Horticulture than could be done by any other 
Back 


Agriculturést for the last eleven years, 0 


means? Or do you want to secure a set of the 
Volumes of the 
any part of the set.—each volume being most valuable 
for its thousands of hints, suggestions, and items of in- 
and forthe pleasure and instruction it will 


Look at the No. 


formation, 


give to your children 57 Premiums, 


50 to No. 86, and see how easily you can obtain such a 
Library. See Book List, page 421. 
DO YOU WANT 

Music in your home?) Who does 
not? Youcan have it; for among our Premiums you 
will find the beautiful little Musical Box :—the Melodeon, 
for the Home Circle or for the Hall ; the Colibri Piano, 
an instrument of remarkable power and sweetness; and 
the elegant Seven Octave, Rosewood Case, Steinway 
Piano, Which will you take ? 
DO YOU WANT 

Any one of the Highty-Six vala- 
able Premiums on onr List? Then aa up your mind 


to have it, Goout among your friends. Sit down beside 


them and tell them what the Agriculturist is, and show 


thema paper. We will give a specimen number to any 


one who asks for it, in order to obtain subscribers. 


| 








Table of Premiums and Terms, 
For Volume 27—(1568). 


Number 
of Sub- 
scpibers 
required 
































Open to all--No Competition. at jat 
No. Names of Premium Articies. $1.50 
1—Garden Seeds fora Family (40 kinds) 13 





2—F lower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds) 13 
3— Nursery Stock (Any kinds desired)... 80 | 
4—lona Grape Vines (12 of No. i). 97 
5—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No. 19! 
6—Japan Lilies UZ Bulbs)... .......... 15 
%—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker) 60 
8—Serving Machine (Howe Machine Co, .) 63 
9—Serwing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) . 86 
10—Sewing Machine (Flovence)........... 70 
§1—Sercing Machine (Willcox & Gibbs) 60 
12—Serwing Machine (Finkle & Lyon) 67 
13—Seiving Machine (Wheeler & Wilson) 60 | 
14—Washing Machine (Doty's 21 
1o— Clothes Wringer pj naa, 51a eS L 
16—Tea Set (Hai't’s best Silver Plated).... 229 
17—Castor and Fruit Basket (do. dod. 44) 119 
18 —Ice or Water Pitcher (do. 0.).. 26 Hii) 
19—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.) 15 1 
20—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.) 19 6d 
21—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do. 19; 6a 
22—Tea Knives and Forks( Patterson LB 80) 9% 
223—Table Knives and Forks’ (do. dow, 37) 120 
24—Carving Knife and Fork (do, do... 4 i) 
25—Musical Bow (Shell Case) 22 " 
%26—Melodeon, 4-octare(G.A.Pri fh} yy) 
24 —Melodeon, 5-octare (do, 138} 400 
28—Colibri Piano (LRarlow, Doehler & C 0. 880 | 1159 
See ro9 Splendid (-oct.( Steinway &Sons 540 | 1600 
30- Ladies’ Gold Watch (Beautifua)....... 130 | 4100 
-Silrer Watch (Valuable Time-Weeper) 43} 158 
“Double Barrel Gun (Ci ‘ooper & Lond) 46} 150 
ating Shot Gun (Roper Rifle Co.) 67) 270 
en CES Breech-loading Rifle ih nting) 10} 275 



































2 of Vathematical Jnstvuinents 18 5 
“ase of Mathematical Instra Mane 2) ve) 
38—Gok 1Pen, Sil. Cas 4 11 3 
39—Gold Pen and Silver C ( 14 12 
40—Larometer (Woodr uns Mercurian. 19 a 
41— Ba ameter ( Wood? uf ss Merou 27 "0 
42~—DBuckeye Mowing Machine, 2 150} 450 
43—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Plore, ¢ 8 100 
44—Pump and Sprinkler (Page's) 13| 3% 
45—Family Scales (Fairbanks « Co.).... 18 
46—Building Blocks (Crandall......- 6 
47—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen... a 12 
48—American Cyclopedia (Appleton's) . % 
49— Wor cester’sGreat lustrated Dic tionar / 19 
50 —Any Back Volume Agricultuvisl 5 » 
51—Any Tro Back Volumes do. | 50 or 
52 1ny Three do. do. do. 13 3s 
53—Any Four do. do. do. 15) 43 
Any Fire do. do, do. 17 a 
-Any Six do. do. do. 19| 61 
-~Any Seven do. do. do, 21; 68 
57—Any Eight do. do. do, 93] 74 
58—Any Nine do. do do 25} 80 
59—An iy Ten do. ado. do. 27) 8 
60—Vols. XVI to XXV1 do, 4 29; 92 
61-— ‘ny Back Volume Agriculturise | 2 
62—Any Tiro Back Volume s do 36 
63--Any Three do. do. do. 16 18 
64- “A ny Four ado. do. do, 18 60 
Five do, do. do. 4 21 | 71 
Six do. do. do. 4 3 
67— fiy Seren do do iy j 27 92 
68—Any Light do. ado. do, 80 102 
69—Any Nine do. -. do 33) 110 
ZO—Any Ten do, do. 86) 116 
Z1— Vols. XVI to XXVI do, 89 | 122 
92—Downing’s Landse upe Gardeiry > 15! 46 
73—Cummings & Miller's Ab "A Dh ie 18 60 
74—A SlO Library ( Your Choice — 18 -2 
95 S15 > Library do. Tz 24 
76- Libivary do. ez 3! 
77—A $8: Library doa, aS 38 
28 5S Livary do, hed 44 
rRS) . Library do. ey 50 
sO- $40 Library do 1 &s 56 
es 1 S45 Library do. | os §2 
S* S50 Library Jo, == 68 
$°3- $60 Library da. te ra) 
S4—1 S75 Library do. = 100 | 
85 $100 Library do. ae De 25 | 
&5 Choice of Good Laoks (Scr Te bel ow } 
Only good articles.—We are careful not 
) plu e upon our list anyth eng FOr «a Premium which és not 
the best, and. in all v spects, what és claimed Jo it. =All, 
therefore, who secure premiums, may be sure that they are 


vot punning the visk of getting poor or indifferent goods, 


Send in the names of subscribers as fast 
as you obtain them, not waiting to complete your list ; 
and to save mistakes in accounts, send the exact subscrip- 
tion money with cach list; and every name designed 


| jor a preminn list, must be so marked When sent in. 


It is not 
should 


Bezein Now to raise your clubs, 


necessary that all the 


office. 


papers of Premium Clubs 


o to on You can get them anywhere. 


Old and New Subscribers will be counted 
as it 
The 


will 


in premium lists, but some should be new names, 


is to obtain such that premiums are in part offered. 


extra copy, usually offered to clubs of ten or twenty, 
not be furnished when a premium is called for, 


is new and of the very best 
manufacture, No charge packing or boxing 
any of the articles in our Premium List. The forty- 
7 Premiums, NOS. 1, 2, 6, and from 36 to 39, 
and from &0 to 86 inclusive, will each le delivered 
FREE of ail charges, by mail or express, (at the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Mail.—The other articles cost the 
only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
/ any conveyance that may be specified, 


ry Premium artic! 
is made for 


f hd Ort) 
fax Ea 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
pies Se 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Oct. 17, 1867, and also for the preceditig month: 
hs TRANSACTIONS A'T THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 
RKCKIPTS, Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 7 days this mths 37.00 ; 2,246,000 1,750,000 189,000 805,000 1,210,000 














2WZads tvs /asti’ th? 009 3,201,000 36,500 53,000 570,000 
SALES, Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Oats, 
26 days this monti, 441.000 1,802,000 2,911,000 350,000g2,016,000 
Wdays last month, 281.090 1,079,000 4.181.000 151,000 1,367,000 
2. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Oct. 16: 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye, Oats. Barley. 
1867.....498,929 994,557 6,6 32,195 219,722 106.715 886,667 
1866..... TH446L 311,156 10,238,644 192,489 1,018,165 106.416 
Be Stock of grain in store at New York: 
1867. Wheat, Corn, Rye, sarley, Oats, Malt, 
bush. bush, bush, Dush. bush, bush. 
Oct. 15.... 967,664 32.793 $90,907 
Sept. 10.. : 9, : 
Aug. I 
July 1 50% 
June 1 379,865 16,311 
May 1 261,092 196/894 15, 706 HOS AVE = 16,161 
2 Receipts of Breadstugfs at lide water at Albany, 
May lst to October Sth 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley. Oats, 
bbls, bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. 
1867....160,309 2,251,809 11,937,009 399,600 485,490 4,089,500 
1866. ...133,100 2,448,100 21,117,000 113,000 % 00 6,835,600 





Fold has been as high as 14624, since our last. closing 
yesterday at 143'5.... Breadstuffs have been in much bet- 
ter request for home use, shipment, and on speculation ; 
and prices have advanced materially. The foreign inqui- 
ry is unexpectedly active for flour, wheat. corn, and rye; 
and but for the very marked rise in ocean freights, an 
unusually extensive anti-raid movement would have been 
fairly begun by this time. As it is, despite thescarcity 
and dearness of freight room, the shipments are increas- 
ing rapidly, encouraged by the highly favorable market 
reports from England and the West of Europe. The 
break in the Canal’seriously checked receipts at the sea- 
but these are now comparatively liberal... Provis- 
ions have been quict, and depressed in price....Cotton 
has fallen materially, but closes in favor of sellers, on a 
reviving dem .Tobacco has been actively sought 
after at full prices... Wool has been in light request. and 
tending downward... .Hay, Hops, and Seeds. have been 
in moderate demand, at about steady rates. 


Hoard 


WHOLESALE PRICES, 


CURRENT 













Sept, 16 
PRICE oF GoLD 14414 
Frovi ! $825 @ll 
Super to Ex { @13 
kextra , 970 @l5 
Extra Genesee........ 1125 @I13 
Superfine Western 83 @9 
Ryk FLlov be getidcades 5350 @ % 
Corn ME 59 @ 
WHEAT “AI kinds ot Wi ite. 250 @ 
All kinds of Red and Am} 200 @ 
Cornn— Yellow 120 @ 
Mixed 116 
Oars — Westera “i @ 
PURINE Sic.biwkcd kes ensietns seaies 6i @ 
BYE... Siete mea ‘ 135 @ 
BER AIOR 3459.0 s00.4 - @ 
Hay—Bale # 100 0........ 7 @1 
LBOSGs.<.scusees or ao @ 1 
STRAW, ®@ 100 tb.. ny @ 
Corron— Middlin 03 & 
Hops—Cro} 10 @& 
FRATIERS SO ¢ 
SEED—Clover, # I ....... 12 @ 
‘Timothy, #@ Dushel 275 @3 
Flax, ® bushel........ 280 @2¢§ 
Sue@ar—bLrown, # Ib ibe 104 @ 
MOLASSES, Cuba, # gal BYMNE 


Corrree— ltio,(Gold price) # th Mya 


fonacco, Kentucky, &¢., #1, 5 @ 
Seed Leaf, # i 3'4@ 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, # tb. 40 @ 
Domestic, pulled, # t........ 30 @ 
California. unwashed, ...... is @ 
TALLOW, ? Ib i 12 @ 


00 @b2 00 
00 GAs 













Prime, 7 50 @— 
2EF—P lain mess. . 1800 @24 

Larp, in barrels, @# oe 134%@ 

Bu eS pgapeden # tb.. a 15 @ 

SCAG, BD... ... 6s :oneiess a 3 @ 2 

MI ga pos oe en eee nekes cae 6 @ ¢ 

BEANS—# LIA Saye ciossis 423 @4 3 25 42 

PRasS—Canada, # bushel ..... 125 @145 140 @150 

KaG@s—Fresh,*3 a doze RAE 4 @ 80 9 @ 8B 

POULTRY oO Bisse ib @ 1% 144@ 15 

Turkeys, ® : 20 @ 2il 18 @ 2 

POTATOE Row: Bs Cee 1H @3800 200 @2% 

APPLES—# barrel............. 150 @ 450 2009 @400 

PEACHES—# basket. nas 3 @1% 100 @ 225 
# barrel.. Nominal. 700 @il 0 


CRANPERRIES, 
New York Live Stock Markets.— 













WEEK ENDING. Beeves, Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. 
September 17 . GAT 69 1,781 86,806 
aver r 24 307 418 1,696 $8,735 
October ry 2,001 33,420 
October § eeans 37 1,640 26,056 65,298 
a ae - Seeger © 5,896 33 1,639 = 83,733 22/499 
Total in five Weeks....< 5,0SF =. 222s 8,757 )=—« 168,750 = 176,308 
Average per Week...... 4,017 44 1,051 = 83,750 = 35,262 


A glance at the above table wili show that there has 
been a very large increase in all kinds of live stock des- 
tined for slaughter, except beef, and the same is probably 











| for a year’s price. 





true of the receipts of slaughtered meats and poultry. 
The wonder is that prices have 

Beef Cattle.—The supply has been fully up to the 
demand of the market, and prices have fluctuated but 
very little, except during the first week of October, when 
the receipts (reported on the 8th,) were very large, and 
of a quality not to sustain the previous prices. They 
caine up again promptly with the smaller receipts of the 
next week, the last that we report, and we may now put 
them down about as follows: The very best steers, well 
fattened, sell at 17¢.@1714¢c. per pound, estimated dressed 
weight; excellent beef, 16c.: general average, a little 
above 14c.; poorest, 9e.@11e..... Milech Cows,—The 
market seems a little more active, especially for family 
cows for citizens returning from the country, though 
most of these purchase in the country. $90 to $100 is 





paid for a really good cow, readily. ...Calwes,.—Those 
classed as prime sell at 11¢.@11%4c. per pound, live 





weight. Fat calves bring 12¢.@12!4c.. while grass fed ones 
bring 9c.@10c., according to quality. ‘* Hog dressed * 

veal sells at 14c.@1ic. A good many calves are sold by 
the head, some to farmers for raising, others to butchers 
at prices all the way from $8 to $25 each.... Sheep.— 
The rush of sheep to this market has been unprecedent- 
ed though hardly unexpected. Prices have come down 
somewhat, but hardly in proportion. Extra sheep bring 
this week, 614c., good, fat sheep, 5!5¢.@6., while the 
poorer qualities range from 4e. to 54yc. Common lambs 
bring about 6¢c.@6%¢., prime, 7c.@i4c..Swine.—The 
supply has been most extraordinary, a great part of the 
hogs being of very poor quality, entirely unfit for slaugh- 
ter. Such bronght only 5c. per pound on the 4th week 
reported, when the receipts were so much in excess of 
the demand that all grades fell off in price. The closing 
quotations this week are about as follows: Prime, heavy 
hogs, %74c.@i%c., good, 744c.@7%gc., common to poor, 

64%c.@%c. per pound, live weight. The cause is the short- 
ness of the corn crop. 








Trems, 


including 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 


Containing a great variety of Many 


type and condensed form, for want of space edsewhere. 


13 Months in a Year. 


All new subscribers to the Agriculturist for 1368, whose 
free of 


names are received during November, will receive. 
eharge, the December number, which will be beautifully 
illustrated, and very valuable. This will give 13 months 
The offer applies to all new subserthers, 
Sufficient time will 
to this offer to come from the Pacific 
All new 


names must be marked merw to secure the extra number. 


singly, in clubs, in premium lists, ete. 
he allows d for PESpOnses 


States and Territories, and other distant points. 


Marl All Subscriptions sent in, as New or Old. 





Hiow to Remit :—Checks on News. 
York Banks or Bankers wre best for large sums ; 
make them payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less. 
as many hundreds have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new system, 
which went into effect June 1st, are a very safe 
means of sending small sums of money where P. O. Mon- 
ey Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the Peq- 
éstry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent tothe Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both Jor postage and registry, put in the money and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters sent in this way to us are at our risk. 

Specimen Numbers of the Agriculturist, 
Cards, and Showbills, as may be needed, will be supplied 
These should be economically used, as 
+3) Which 


to canvassers, 
each extra copy of the paper, with postage, (2c 


must be pre-paid, costs about 12 cents. 





Cheap Ice-House.—“B. W. B.,’? Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn. In former years we have given plans. 
Select a dry spot having perfect natural drainage, if possi- 
ble. Throw out the earth not more than a foot deep, 
over 14 feet square. Lay a foundation of brick, about 18 





Srom al remarks, 


inches high ; on this lay sills 14 feet long, 10 inches wide, 


not seriously fallen off. and 3 inches thick, halved and pinned together at the 


ends; on the sills set posts or uprights, 7 feet high on 
the sides, and higher on the gables. For these use two- 
inch spruce or hemlock planks, 10 inches wide, nailing 
them to the sills, and also to the plates. Board up, nail- 
ing to the uprights on both sides. Fill in with tan bark, 
dry sawdust, planing mill shavings, ete. Put'on a roof 
shingled or thatched, and board on the under side of the 
rafters, filling with sawdust, if you please. There must 
be a sliding shutter in the gable for ventilation, and 
the earth thrown out of the cellar should be banked 
around the foundation. There must be perfect drainage, 
and if a drain is laid opening in the floor of the ice-house 
it must be covered by a bed of gravel or a trap. The 
outside boarding may be spruce boards, the inside two- 
iuch hemlock. Bank up against the foundation with earth 
so that no draft of air shall have access. The door should 
be in the gabie end, some feet up from the ground, and 
movable boards may be used instead of an 
inner door. The house will be 12 feet square on the in- 
and will keep ice enough for any ordinary family. 


double; or 
ride, 


Postage.—To our published terms for the 
American Agriculturést, postage must in all cases be 
added when ordered to go out of the United States. For 
Canada, send twelve cents besides the subscription money 
In the United States. three cents, 
yearly, Must be prepaid at 


with each subscriber, 
each quarter, or fielve cents, 
the post office where the paper is received, 
Subscription Letters,--Write the Name, 
Post Ofiice, and State, plainly, and separately 
questions, cle, Any communications 
for the editors should be ona different part of the sheet, 


County, 


or on another piece of paper. 





Subscriptions Now.—Many 
of the subscriptions expire with the next number, Decem- 
ber, It will secure prompt delivery for January, 1868, to 
besides, it will aid us much in getting the 


on our books in good season, 


Renew 


renew 01D; 
names all properly 


som Offer Mairs.—Some represent- 
Agiiculturist Nas been present at most of 
the important exhibitions held this autumn. While we 
present brief notes on several of these, our space does 
not allow of extended reports. We visit these fairs to 
gather information for the benefit of om readers in all 
parts of the country; this is used from time to time much 
more to their advantage than it could be in a single re- 
port. Besides the brief sketches of those given this 
month, we have been obliged to leave out several already 
in type, including those of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, Nlinois and Pennsylvania State Fairs, and Fair 
of the American Institute, New York. 


Siate 
ative of the 





Sundry Huambugs.—The list of humbug 
letters for the last month is quite long, but most of them 
have been previously shown up in the Agricdturist, and 
others are so precisely similar that it would seem to be 
impossible for any one to mistake their character, Follow 
our advice, and do business, as far as possible, with those 
only who are well known and reliable dealers. ...Wright 
Bros. & Co. are filling the country with their circulars, 
offering rare chances to obtain fine watches valued at 
from $15 to $1000 for only a $10 greenback, and a trifle 
for a case and postage. Among other styles is a Silver 
Hunting Chronometer, valued at $100, recommended as a 
splendid article. With a pocketful of tickets we “* drop- 
ped in” to their place, or rather, we climbed up, and 
found their very small rooms on the top floor, and ex- 
amined some of their stock. It is the kind known 
among dealers as bogus, and that word means the same all 
over the country, though it may not be in the dictionaries, 
—that is, not whatit is represented to be, We purchased 
the Hunting Chronometer, valued at $100, as a curiosity. 
It has a little silver in the case, perhaps two dollars 
worth: the movement is very showy, and it will tick a 
few times 1f shaken very hard, and kept bottom upwards ; 
turn it over, and it is dead as a hetemnee, and as a time- 
keeper it is utterly The * American Wate,” 
described as retailing at $35 to $45, with 2 oz, 
silver hunting cases, we saw, and “the man” told 
that both case and movement were made in this city; 
it was stamped “Union Watch Company, New York.” 
There is no such institution in the city, and no such 
watches were ever made here, An importer in Maiden 
Lane examined our $100 Duplex, and offered to sell the 
same article, which he had in stock and showed to us, 
for $6.75 gold, or $9.50 greenbacks. The Union Watch 
Company’ s Watch in Hunting Case, precisely like the 
one at W. B. & Co.’s, and which we were informed was 
white metal, and not ‘silver, was offered for $8.25 green- 
backs.... We warn our readers again, that those parties 
who are induced by private circulars and tickets to buy 


use le ss, 
solid 
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watches or other articles, 
times the price asked, will find their money gone and 
themselves soty....C. L. Van Allen, who told us a while 
ago that jis name was A. D. Bowman, now assures us 
that there is no such person. He is advertizing, how- 
ever, in the nameof A. D. Bowman &Co. Mr. Van Allen 
advertises also to sell rights to make ** Eureka Oil,”’ which 
is represented as very cheap, not explosive, can be made 
by everybody, etc. We received a leticr from a chemist, 
stating that this article is very dangerous, s0 we ob- 
tained a sample bottle of the ** Eurcka Oil.’ It is simply 
benzine with, perhaps, slight additions, and explodes as 
readily as gunpowder. Any man who recommends the 
manufacture of such stuff by unskilled hands, deserves 
the gallows or the penitentiary for life. Don’t touch it, 
or the advertiser of it,in any way....Kelley & Co.'s 
Grand Gift Concert is again postponed. Keep the tickets 
as a warning to make no more such investments, which 
not only reduce capital, but generally good nature 
too....We have numerous inquiries about Concerts 
for Soldiers’ Widows and Orphans, Libraries, etc., where 
tickets are sold and prizes drawn by some mesns “strict- 
ly honest,” and “entirely legal,” cte. We class them all 
together, without any exception, as lofleries, and all lot- 
teries a3 humbugs....Beware of pariies who take great 
pains to assure the public that they are “licensed by 
United States authority.’ All respectable business men 
pay for U. S. license, and many who are not respectable, 
and such license gives no authority to disregard State laws, as 
has been decided over and over again....The medical 
humbugs are still extant, though we have not given them 
much attention of late. The most recent demonstration 
that we have seen is that of Dr. H. R. Burner, whose four 
page circular is a curiosity in its way. It informs us that 
the ** Union Combination Medical Association of Great 
Britain * has invested $275,000 “in the United States, to 
aid and assist suffering humanity,’ which is a very hand- 
some thing of them to do. They publish a certificate from 
“the Executive Department, Washinzton, D. C.,” signed 
‘*G. F. Attendon, General Surgeon.’ Now we would like 
to know just what the * Executive Department” does 
with a surgeon, though if it must have one, ** Attendon ” 
is a good name for him. ‘ Remember,” says the circular, 
“he, (Dr. Burner,) is not to be classed with the Traveling 
Impostors of the land.” Very likely not, but as he * guar- 
antees a cure in every case undertaken,’ we class him 
with those belonging abroad. This Doctor B. is endorsed 
by the ** President” of the ** Union Combination Medical 
Association,”’ ** branch oftice, No. 209 Broadway.” The 
seeker after this office on Broadway would appropriately 
bring up in St. Paul’s Church-yard, which is where 209 
would be, if there were such a number. The superstitions 
might think this indicative of the fate of those who take 
the ** French Remedies,” or try to prove the statement of 
the circular that ‘* the Doctor has a balm for every wound.” 





Personal Inquiries.—We have had of 
late more than the usual number of Ictters asking ques- 
tions of interest only to the writcr. We usually answer 
as many of them as possible, but the absence of the editors 
during the season of fairs, together with the interruption 
caused by our removal, has made it necessary to leave 
many unanswered. Every one must sec that we cannot 
occupy half a day in looking up information for his bene- 
fit, and that many letters are for this reason unanswerable. 





Safe Pipe for Drinking Waier.— 
Lead poisoning from water brought in lead pipe is the 
often unsuspected cause of disease and death. Galvan- 
ized iron pipe, wood, and cement pipe, are expensive and 
inconvenient substitutes, so that people will risk their 
lives and use lead. The Lead-encased Block Tin pipe is 
even cheaper than lead, and we believe perfectly safe. 
Our faith in it has led us recently to lay some 80 feet of 
it, through which all our drinking water is drawn, 





Shade in Pastures. — “Wélchman.”’— 
Certain trees, like Elms, Maples, Basswoods or Lindens, 
Willows, etc., interfere with the growth of grass or any 
crop, their roots being near the surface. Hickories, Oaks, 
Pepperidges, and Beeches, send their roots deep, and grass 
grows well in their shade. Still we would not cut down 
the former class. Cows give milk better the more quict 
and comfortable they are, and cool shade contributes es- 
sentially to theircomfort. Cattle will soon fill themselves 
if the pasturage is good; then they want shade to chew 
their cuds under, and do proportionally better for it. 





Horse with his Foot in his Wouth. 
—Dr. G. W. Booth, of Harrison Co., Ind., relates the fol- 
lowing singular occurrence in a letter to the Agriculturist : 
‘* A neighbor, passing the stable, observed that one of my 
riding horses was lying down, and appeared to be in dis- 
stress. He came to the house and told me. We imme- 
diately went, and found that he had his left hind foot fast 
in hie mouth, the outside caulk of the shoe buried in the 
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represented as worth several ] roof. Iran to the blacksmith shop to get something to 


pull off his shoe, and just as I got back tothe stable door, 


the horse made a violent effort, and jerked the foot out,’ 


loosing one tooth, and tearing his mouth badly, and cut- 
ting his foot just at the top of the hoof, so that he was 
lame for several weeks. I had to shell his corn, and feed 
him cut-feed for three weeks, till his tooth grew fast.” 





When to Plow for Corn.—W. S. K. 
A rolling field of mellow soil, long in grass, is to be 
broken up, and put in corn next spring. The corn will 
do quite as well if planted on a fresh turned sod. Grub 
worms will suffer if the plowing be done late this fall. 
What shall be done? We think it depends on the answers 
to two questions. Will the land wash if the winter is 
open and we have hard rains? If so, let it lie in sod. 
Will you have plenty of time to do the plowing next 
spring, or will you be crowded with work ? 





Bringing up Sandy Land.—“ Rk. W. 
C.,”’ Carroll Co., Ark. You say your sandy land has a 
red clay subsoil. The means of renovation are then close 
at hand, provided you can touch the clay with the plow. 


| All you have to dois to bring it up and mingle it with 


the surface. Ifthe clay lies too deep, then try green ma- 
nures. Sow rye now and plow it under in the spring, 
then sow Indian corn and plow that under after about 
three months. If you can not trust corn after the rye, 
sow buckwheat. Lime alone would probably be of little 
or no benefit, unless the clay comes up. 


Broom-corn Seed—Value.—‘J. W.,’ 
Westmoreland Co., Pa.—Good seed should weigh about 
59 pounds to the bushel, and it may be used on the farm 
to take the place of oats for sheep and poultry, and 
ground, it is good feed for pigs and milch cows. Plump 
seed will go as far as oats, and probably farther, but un- 
ripe seed is very inferior. Chickens eat it as a variety, 
but are not fond of it. The probable reason why there is 
80 poor a market for it is that the quality is so variable. 








A Well in a Quicksand, — Lafayette 
Erskine, Oneida Co., N. Y., anticipates trouble in dig- 
ging a well ina quicksand. His neighbors have used a 
plank curbing, but this makes the water taste. What 
can he do? He can surely brick up inside a curbing of 
plank, lay in the bricks in cement, but leaving the bot- 
tom open and finally draw out the planks one at a time. 
Will not our readers suggest better ways ? 

Coal Var and Gas Tar.—‘‘H. N. 8.” 
Substances composed in whole or in great part of hydrogen 
and carbon, such as bituminous coal, rosin, oreven wood, 
when exposed to high temperatures, are usually decom- 
posed, becoming part gas, part tar and oils, and part a 
thick or coaly residuum, according to the degree and con- 
tinnance of the heat. The presence of water and of oxy- 
gen causes other substances to be produced, wood vine- 
gar, etc., and there is frequently nitrogen enough to 
cause the formation of a notable quantity of ammonia. 
The gas formed is a mixture of several gases; the tar is 
a very complex mixture, varying in its composition not 
only with the substances heated, but with the tempera- 
ture. From whatever source these tars come, they pos- 
sess peculiar and similar properties. Among others, re- 
markable anti septic qualitics. So far as we are aware, 
there has been very little difference found in the rela- 
tive values of the various coal or gas tars for preserving 
timber, painting, etc., and we presume that tar from rosin 
is just as good as that from Cannel coal, for these pur- 
poses. If not, we hope to be set right. 





How to Get Rid of Briars.—Black- 
berry bushes, both the high and the running kinds, wild 
rose bushes, and other briars, are, when young, very pal- 
atable to sheep, and if they are cut close in the winter 
or in the spring, and sheep are turned on to the land be- 
fore the thorns become stiff and woody, a single season 
will nearly eradicate them. This will not do upon very 
wet land, for the sheep will not thrive. On such ground 
mowing in August must be resorted to in addition to the 
winter or spring cutting. 


Value of Bones.—W. P. E. Ground bones 
are worth about $40 a ton. The uncrushed article bears 
various prices. Shin bones and some other pieces are 
used in the arts, and bring high prices. Such as are 
thrown out from the kitchen bring what the boys can get 
for them. We have paid twenty-five cents a barrel for 
a great many barrels, delivered at the barn, and should 
have considered them cheap at twice the price. We 
would rather pay $10 a ton for old bones than be without 
them. They are indispensable in planting fruit trees in 
the older parts of the country, and are good for all crops. 
A pile of them should be kept constantly under the shed, 








and if a bone-mill is not handy, break them with a sledge 
or stone hammer on rainy days. Such rainy days, we 
think, will pay the farmer better than clear ones. 





Destruction of Horses.—In the annual 
report of the Belt Railroad, in this city, it is stated that 
279 horses out of 988 died during the year. The average 
life of a horse in this service is said to be only 3% years. 
The city is a great market for horses. The average price 
paid by this company was about $156. For those sold in 
a broken down condition, it received a trifle over $30 cach. 


Rotting Stumps Speedily.—There is 
an idea abroad*that oil of vitriol poured upon a stump or 
into an auger hole in one, will cause it to decay rapidly. 
So far as we can ascertain there is no ground for sucha 
notion. Nitric acid, agua fortis,as a highly corrosive 
body containing much oxygen, would appear to be better 
adapted to this purpose, for decay is oxidation. The 
surest way to promote the quick decay of stumps we 
should think would be to gash the main roots with an ax 
orbore holes into them, and also into the top of the 
stump, which might be cut dishing with a few well di- 
rected blows, in order that water might settle in the 
holes and work into the heart of the tree. This will 
surely cause more or less rapid decay, and substances 
like the droppings of birds and little animals, or even 
leaf-mould, would soon wash in, and expedite the process. 

Short-horns Homeward Bound.— 
Eight of these animals, from the herd of James O. Shel- 
don, of Geneva, N. Y., were recently shipped from this 
port to England. John Bull cannot resist the temptation 
of fine cattle even in America. Third Duke of Geneva, 
who heads the list, will be heard from across the water. 

** Chicken Cholera,.’’—‘S. V.” recom- 
mends the following remedy, and has the good sense not 
to call it infallible. ‘Take two eggs, a tablespoonful of 
powdered alum, and a enfficient quantity of flour to make 
a thin paste. Force the fowl to take a portion of it, if it 
will not cat voluntarily. Powdered alum, mixed in the 
food, is a good preventive. Feed no swill or sour messes.” 





Churning in Cold Weather.—Mrs. 
Spicer, of Peoria Co., Ill., gives the following sound di- 
rections: ‘* Procure a common thermometer, costing 
from fifty cents to one dollar. Set the cream in a warm 
place, and stir occasionally, until the thermometer indi- 
cates a temperature of 64°; rinse the churn in hot water, 
put in the cream, and churn immediately. Do not let the 
hot water stand in the churn, as the heat from it should 
not raise the cream over 65°, or the butter will ‘* come 
soft.’’ We practised the above during the past winter,and 
were not detained at the ‘crank’ over ten or twelve min- 
utes, on an average, securing good hard butter in every 
case—while under the same circumstances in other re- 
spects we have previously been from one to five hours 
churning during the cold months. 





Dogs.—lIt is estimated that 6,000 dogs are le- 
gally drowned in this city annually. Vermont, one of 
the best protected States in the Union, lost 500 sheep by 
dogs last year in five counties. 





Questions Proposed by Readers 
to Readers.—1. Milk-house..—‘‘ What is the best 
mode of building a Méilk-house above-ground. One that 
can be put up on a cheap plan by a common carpenter 
or ingenious farmer himself?” 

2. Spring-house.—‘** J. W.”’ asks for the best way of em- 
ploying the water of a spring that would fill a three-quar- 
ter-inch pipe in a farm dairy or milk-cellar, or in a house 
built for the purpose over the spring ? 

8. Bake Oven.—A plan for a Pennsylvania ‘“‘ Out-oven”’ 
is called for. That is, we presume, a brick oven large 
enough for the wants of a large family. 


The European Rook for Insects.— 
Is there any objection to the introduction of this birdlinto 
this country? With all our warfare upon insects, they 
are increasing. ‘‘ Aliquis,”’ of Michigan, writes: ‘I think 
that a remedy, (for insects,) is to be found in the English 
rook. This bird may be considered entirely insectivorous. 
The only exception I ever knew was in a severe and long 
continued snow-storm, when some of them paid a visit to 
a solitary wheat-stack. 1 am aware that they are badly 
accused, and many a day I have kept watch with agun to 
keep them off the newly sowed grain, and many of 
them I have dissected, but I never found anything but in- 
sects in their crops. They are constantly in attendance on 
newly stirred land, and hundreds may be seen following 
the plow and harrow within two or three yards of the 
plowman’s heels. Indecd, if they were a grain-eating 
bird, no grain could be raised in the neighborhood of 
rookericz, where millions are congregated. I believe the 
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intelligent part of Scotchmen do not believe they eat 
grain, and they won’t touch carrion, I was told by a rela- 
tion that, (it must now be 80 or 100 years ago.) he was one 
of those employed to kill off the rooks, which they nearly 
effectually accomplished, but ere many years they were 
glad to get them back, the land having become entirely 
overrun with grubs and wire-worms.” 





Fine Bulbs.—tThe stock of J. M. Thorburn 
& Co. is this year very full and fine. We have no doubt 
that of other dealers is fine also, but we happened to see 
theirs just as it was opened, and were struck with the 
great variety and the excellent quality of the bulbs. 

Coal Ashes.—I. F. H. Will pay for carting 
a short distance. They contain the mineral constituents 
of the plants from which the coal was made, and as they 
are usually found in cities and villages, small quantities 
of potash and lime from the wood and charcoal used in 
kindling. Judging from the rapid disappearance of kind- 
lings in our kitchen, this must bean important item. We 
have often used them for top dressing for moist grass 
lands. They are particularly good for muck lands and for 
heavy clays, serving to make the soil more friable. 





Compost of Forest Leaves.—‘Craw- 
ford.”’ Gather the leaves in dry weather, use them as 
litter for cattle or penned hogs, and compost them with 
manure. If you have not enough manure, pile leaves by 
themselves with a small quantity of wood ashes or lime. 





House Drains.—The best are glazed earth- 
en pipes with socket collars, (each pipe fitting into the 
next,) with cement mortar filling around the joints wa- 
ter tight. The pipe for an ordinary family should be the 
smallest that comes, which is two inches in diameter. 
Small pipes will keep themselves clean. They should 
be laid not less than two feet deep. Large pipes give 
space for filth to accumulate. All house drains should 
be as small as will carry the water, and be laid in ce- 
ment, so that all the water will run through, and should 
be uniformly inclined as much as one inch in 10 feet, 
that the flow may be rapid, and wash out all sediment. 





A Request Repeated.—aAdvertisers are 
always gratified by learning in what paper their notice 
was seen by parties writing for circulars or sending or- 
ders. We repeat the request that our readers will please 
give information, when writing in answer to advertise- 
ments in our columns. 





Coal Tar for Fence Posts.—Immerse 
them in coal tar, as far as they goin the ground, and 
sand afterwards; it will make them much more durable. 


About Lime.—A. R., McVeytown, Pa.,asks: 
** Does lime made from stone gathered on the surface of 
the ground possess the same fertilizing properties as that 
made from stone taken from the quarry ?’’ Undoubtedly, 
if the stone found in the two places is the same. Some 
limestone contains much silex and other impurities, and 
these may occur more abuadantly in the surface stone 
than in that taken from below. As far as the mere fact 
of exposure goes, it can make no difference, 





Cheap Lands in Virginia.—In Fau- 
quier, Culpepper, and Albemarle Counties, are some of 
the finest lands of the State. Here the desolations of the 
war were severely felt, and the farmers are anxious to sell 
a part of these lands to get money to work the balance. 
This is a good field for the northern capitalist. 





The Trapper’s Guide.—This is a neat 
octavo volume of 416 pages, illustrated with a large num- 
ber of good engravings of the fur-bearing and game ani- 
mals of America, together with articles of the hunter's 
outfit. It is written by Mr. S. Newhouse, an expe- 
rienced trapper, and published by the Oneida community. 
Mr. N. is the manufacturer of a very good style of steel 
traps, and ‘‘ The Trapper’s Guide” was originally writ- 
ten to extend their sale by instructing in their use ; now 
it is much enlarged. There is so much in the book likely 
to interest many of our readers that we place it upon our 
list: but must say that neither Mr. Newhouse or his edi- 
tors have much of the spirit of true sportsmen when they 
recommend the practice of taking in traps animals which 
the world over are recognized as “noble game,” and en- 
titled to a chance for their lives. Trapping deer is heath- 
enish. It is far worse than taking trout in nets, which 
is justly punished by heavy penalties in some of the States. 





Plants Named.—E. 8. Resh, Pa. No. 1. 
Mitchella repexs, or Partridge-berry ; it could only be cul- 
tivated in a shady place. No. 2is our commonest blue 
Violet, Viola cucullata....d. J. K., Afton, Maine. The 





Cockspur Thorn, Crategus Crus-gallé, one of the finest of 
our native thorns. The Buckthorn is a widely different 
plant....E. H. Stiles, Lake Mills, Wis. The Pasqueflower, 
Anemone Pulsatilla, not known eastof Wisconsin; very 
beautiful....Mrs. A. A. McElwee, Ulster Co., N. Y. Two 
species of Trillium; the purple one is Trillium erectum, 
and the white one with purple stripes on the petals is 
Trillium erythrocarpum ....3.H. Clendenin, Galiopolis, 
Ohio. The common English Plantain, Plantago lanceolata, 
often called Rib-grass, though it is no grass at all; neither 
is the one sent us ‘‘agrass,.”’ It is one of the Sedge Family, 
of a species too young to determine. ...O.W.Fuller,Black- 
stone, Mass. No.1 is Velvet Grass, Holcus lanatus; No. 
2 is Reed Canary Grass, Phalaris arundinacea ; neither of 
them of any great value....M. W. Philips, Chatawa, Miss. 
Arrhenathernum avenaceum, or Oat Grass, both specimens 
the same, though unlike in appearance, probably from 
difference of situation. Not valuable at the North. 





Beautifal Lobelias.—Messrs. B. K. Bliss 
& Son have sent us specimens of some very fine hybrid 
Lobelias. They are hybrids between Lobelia cardinalis 
and L. syphillitica, our two most showy native species ; 
the flowers present every gradation of shade between the 
intense scarlet of the one and the equally intense blue one 
of the other. These hybrids have attracted much atten- 
in England, and are a fine addition to our list of hardy 
herbaceous perennials, 

Pond Lilies.—P. L., New York, wishes to 
know how to destroy “ Pond Lilies that infest fresh wa- 
ter ponds.”’ If he means the white lily, (Vymphaea 
odorata,) we cannot conceive how he can have too many. 
If the yellow ones are in question, (Nymphaea advena,) a 
few would content us. To get rid of these or any other 
water plants is an easy matter, if the pond can be drawn 
off, and the bottom cleaned. The roots of the lilies are 
large, and might be dredged up without much difficulty. 





Osage Orange Seed. — Machine 
Wanted.— A. D. Chase writes from the Chickasaw 
Nation, that the old met of getting out Osage Orange 
seed is very tedious, and asks if there is any machine for 
the purpose. We never heard of one, and the demand for 
such is likely to be so small that there is little induce- 
ment for machinists to getup one. Some of the mills for 
crushing grapes do the work without breaking the seeds, 
and we should think that a mill like the ‘* Improved Buck- 
eye” might, with a little adjustment, do the work. 





Ditching Plows.—We know of two which 
give good promise; neither is yet fairly offered to the 
public, we believe, but both will be as soon as their 
owners are satisfied that they cannot essentially improve 
them, that they will do good work, and the de- 
mand can be supplied. One of these plows, which is in- 
tended for swampy or boggy land of a peaty character, 
cuts the whole ditch at a single furrow, and lays the slice 
at one side like a wall. The otheris for any land not 
very stony, and will cut a ditch about three feet deep. 

Substitute for Stable Manure in 
Market Gardening.—‘ A. M. K.,” Poultney, Vt. 
You can probably, by exercising reasonable vigilance, 
pick up many fertilizers which now go to waste in your 
vicinity The muck andashes compost with guano would 
be good, but no doubt you can secure the contents of 
privy vaults for the trouble of clearing them out, and 
perhaps even be paid for doing it. Then, too, there is 
probably a brewery, paper mill, tannery, or some similar 
establishment near, in the wastes of which you may strike 
amine. The first and last have each peculiarly fertiliz- 
ing wastes which roust be used with care. Make friends 
with the butcher for blood and offal useless to him, and 
so before you buy inuch guano, exhaust home resources, 





Soap Suds on Melon Vines.—Walter 
S. Knight, Ohio. Your fault doubtless was the deluging 
the cucumber and melon vines with soap suds once a 
week, during the drouth, aad doing little else. If you 
had dug about the hills and thoroughly mellowed the 
soil, and then poured the water into one or two depres- 
sions near each hill where it would gently soak away, 
wetting the ground not so much on the surface as at a 
depth below, the vines would probably have thriven. 
Soap suds from the tubs on washing day, has with it 
much scum which will not follow the water into the 
ground. This should be raked, or stirred into the soil 
in some way, or it will be very likely to form an incrus- 
tation impervious to air and moisture upon the surface. 





Rats.—Mr. Langstroth, (see May number, p. 
178.) catches rats easily after getting the first one. Alex. 
Hi. Haller says, he will find no difficulty in taking the first 
rat, if he will try a little of the oil of Rhodium on his 
bait. We know this is very attractive to many animals. 


American Poultry Society.—At a 
recent mecting of this society, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. President, O. C. Poole, Me- 
tuchin, N. J.; Vice President, S. M. Saunders, New York; 
Recording Secretary, J. H. Fry, Staten island, N. Y.; Cor- 
responding Secretary, A.M. Halsted, Rye, N. Y¥.; 7rea- 
surer, W. A. Fitch, 151 Nassau-street, New York ; Auditor, 
J. G. Finnie, 11 Wall-street, New York. As will be seen 
by advertisement, in another column, the first exhibition 
is to be held the third week in November, Arrangements 
are made for a very successful show. 





Ice-House in a Cellar.—R. M. M. This 
arrangement is often more convenient than any other, 
and fails generally from imperfect ventilation and drain- 
age. If these matters are properly attended to, ice will 
keep well in acellar. The ventilation should be with the 
air from the outside of the cellar. If otherwise, it would 
make the atmosphere damp, and affect the temperature 
in the rooms above. The drainage js the most difficult 
thing to manage in acellar. The side walls of an ice- 
house here should be made with the same care as above- 
ground. We recently saw a very ingenious device to turn 
the drainage water to practical account. The bottom of 
the ice-house was made tight, and a little sloping, with 
gutters to conduct all the water into a trough in an ad- 
joining room. The trough was made large enougii to hold 
adozen milk-pans or more. It was exceedingly conven- 
ient in keeping cream, butter, and other perishable ar- 
ticles. The temperature of the room in which the trough 
was kept was also very much reduced, which made it a 
safer place for fruits and meats. We prefer an ice-house 
wholly or in part above-ground where it can be had. 

Where to Locate ?—Wants a Farm. 
—We have large numbers of letters, of which the above is 
the purport—some of them accompanied by a strong per- 
sonal appeal. Advice as to where to locate is very 
difficult to give, as so much depends upon individual 
peculiarities, capabilities, prejudices, and previous occu- 
pation. Were we to advise one who had never raised a 
strawberry or a blackberry in his life, that Southern New 
Jersey was a favorable locality for small fruits, he would 
probably go there, fresh from rough farming, or from some 
mechanical or mercantile occupation, try it a year or two, 
fail, and then blame us for our advice. All this matter of 
location for fruit and vegetable growing is mainly a ques- 
tion of markets. A small sum expended in personal 
exploration will be more satisfactory than any advice a 
stranger can give. As to undertaking the buying or sell- 
ing farms, that is not inour linc; either can be readily 
accomplished through the medium of advertising. 

Hop Culture.—A dozen or so ask us to 
send them by letter a detailed statement of the methods 
of hop culture. To mect this very want of information 
concerning special crops, we offered liberal premiums for 
practical essays on Hop, Tobacco, Onion, and Flax cul- 
ture. The best essays, several on each subject, we have 
published in the pamphlet form, and offer them at a low 
price. The work on Hop Culture is 40 cents, and con- 
tains, (as do the other essays,) fuller information than is 
to be found elsewhere. We could not afford to write out 
the matter for as many dollars as we ask cents for the 
treatise. As tothe sets, they are frequently advertised in 
our columns, and we doubt not that any of the writers 
of these essays would furnish them. 





Gypsum.—. G. Reed, Wayne Co., Pa. Gyp- 
sum is sulphate of lime. Agricultural plaster is ground 
gypsum, more or less impure. It will keep indefinitely if 
not subjected to the action of rains or water, for itis unal- 
terable in the air at common temperatures, but soluble 
in water, 400 to 500 pounds of water being capable of dis- 
solving one pound of gypsum. Gypsum contains a little 
more than 20 per cent. of water, and this it loses if heat- 
ed for a time, at a temperature much Jess than a red heat. 
When unground gypsum is thus heated, it crumbles to a 
powder. Ground gypsum heated or “boiled,” as it is 
termed, becomes Plaster of Paris. It gradually absorbs 
water from the air and becomes gypsum again. Plaster 
of Paris then is damaged by keeping, though unhurt for 
agricultural purposes, 


‘* Do you believe Toads, Fish, and 
Worms, rain Down ?—Ralph G. Pratt, Minn. 
There is every reason to suppose that fish, worms, etc., 
are occasionally sucked up with water by the force of 
water-spouts, and whirlwinds. Ponds and river beds are 
often emptied of water almost in an instant, by a whirl- 
wind passing over. The same power has often lifted 
men, women, and children, sometimes conveyed them 
long distances, and set them down unharmed. After the 
passage of whirlwinds or hurricanes, fish are frequently 
found still alive on either side, and perhaps miles away 
from its track. Toads and worms might, and very likely 





would be taken up and suspended a much longer time. 
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The New Building, 245 Broadway. 


pa ee 

This month we present a “Basket Item” of unusu- 
ally large size—a view of our present quarters. Last 
month's Agriculiurist announced our intended removal, 
and the present issue dates from 245 Broadway. At the 
present time we feel like a boy with a new pair of boots, 
as we are undergoing the process of “ breaking in.” We 
shall, however, soon be at home in the new place, which 
is as far superior for our purposes to the old one, as that 
was to the quarters occupied in the early days of the paper. 

In the American Agriculturist for October 1860, seven 
years ago last month, Mr. Judd wrote as follows :—‘* The 
friends of this journal will be pleased to learn that we 
have secured and removed into large and beautiful rooms, 
in one of the most eligible positions in this city.” This 
was on the occupancy of 41 Park Row, as the office of 
the Agriculturist. 

He little thought, at that time, that a change would be 
made so*’soon, but the increase of the business of the 
Agriculturist has required new partners and an enlarged 
working force, and now its necessities demand enlarged 
room. Since the time the above quoted remark was 
written, we have added an entirely distinct branch of 
business, that of book publishing, to that of the paper; 
this alone requires a large space, and removal became an 
imperative matter. The new store is a fine brown-stone 
building, directly opposite the old one, across City Hall 
Park. Every one at all familiar with New York knows 
that the Park is the center of the business part of the 
city, that it is the point of arrival and departure for most 
of the local travel. Indeed, so central is the situation that 
the U. S. Government has selected it as the best site for 
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THE VICINITY OF CITY HALL PARK. 

the new Post Office soon to be built. The diagram will 
give an idea of the relations of our new building to the 
City Ha!l and new Post Office. Its situation is such as 
to face the open space between these two edifices, and 
is just below Murray-street, on Broadway. Our friends 
from abroad will have no difficulty in finding us, while 
the thousands of our city subscribers can reach us more 
readily than they could when on Park Row. 

It will be seen, from the view on the opposite page, 
that the new store is five stories in hight; it has a front 
of 25 feet, a depth of 114% feet, with an L projection, 
which gives us a wide entrance on Murray-st., with a 
spacious basement extending underthe whole. The front 
portion of the main floor is occupied as a sales-room for 
our large stock of Agricultural and Horticultural works, 
where we have ample room for this important and in- 
creasing branch of business. Farther to the rear are the 
subscription and other business desks, while the base- 
ment is devoted to the important work of folding and 
mailing the paper. The printers’ room, engravers’ room, 
and editorial ‘‘ sanctum” are on an upper floor. 

If the change to our new location has made this month’s 
issue a few days later than usual, we trust that our friends 
will overlook it. We are sure that they will be glad to 
know that we have such ample facilities for serving them 
all the better hereafter. Wedo not entirely give up the 
old place, though it is leased to B. K. Bliss & Son as a 
seed store. We still retain there a desk for subscriptions, 
and a counter for the sale of our books, to accommodate 
those who find it moré, convenient to call there. 

At our new home, we shall be glad to see all our old 
friends, and to make hosts of new ones, and we hope that 
to our increasing thousands of readers, 245 Broudway will 
become, as 41 Park Row has been, ‘familiar in their 
mouths as household words.” 
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Fair at Staten Island.—The Richmond 
County Agricultural Society had their horse trotting show 
at the race-course of the Richmond Club, in Southficld. 





Jersey stock. Mr. Saunders had a number of coops of 
poultry, including Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Houdans, 
Creveceeurs, and Gray Dorkings of great excellence, also 
Bremen Geese and Aylesbury Ducks, and other good 
poultry was shown. The manager of the County Farm, 
(poor-house,) made a fine display of vegetables, grain, 
etc. The open selling of ‘ pools” at the race-course was 
permitted as on any other race day, and the show was 
little besides a horse-race with plenty of liquor and its 
accompaniments. We plead in behalf of the farmers of 
Richmond County and their families for a festival free 
from these corrupting associations. 


Justice to the Partridge.—When the 
cock partridge drums, standing upon a log, he does it by 
beating his body with his wings, as we knew from per- 
sonal observation, yet we carelessly allowed an old and 
incorrect impression that he beat the log, to sway the 
pen, in the November number, and were not a little 
chagrined to discover the error too late to change it. 
We ask Mr. Grouse’s pardon, and are much obliged to 
those friends who so promptly suggested that he had a 
right to demand the amende honorable. 





The New York State Fair at Buf- 
falo.—This was held from the 1st to the 4th of October, 
and, notwithstanding the jealousy of other parts of the 
State, and the location at the extreme west end of New 
York, was a marked success. Some 40 or 50 acres were in- 
closed for the exhibition, and ample provision was Made 
for the feeding and shelter of the animals, and for the dis- 
play of fruits and vegetables. The show of fruit was not 
what it ought to have been in Western New York, but 
was creditable, especially in the department of grapes. 
The Pleasant Valley Grape Growers’ Association, from 
Hammondsport, had fine samples of wine, both bottled 
and in the original packages, and took the first premium. 
They exhibited eleven samples of wine and twenty va- 
rieties of grapes. The show of agricultural implements 
was particularly large, as might have been expected, and 
was some index of the rapid progress making in improved 
husbandry. Horse hoes and cultivators were of numerous 
and excellent patterns, and among the prominent exhibit- 
ors were F. F. Holbrook, of Boston, and Alden & Co., 
of Auburn. In Pennsylvania and the West, these have 
long been popular, and in New York and New England, 
they must soon drive out the hand hoe. If stones and 
stumps are in the way, they must be cleared out. The 
reduction in the cost of raising corn by the use of these 
implements is so great that no farmer can afford to do 
without them. Gov. Holbrook’s Universal Plow attracted 
much attention. They are in various styles to admit of 
different kinds of work. Each plow changes its mold- 
board for stubble, for sod, and for subsoil plowing, and for 
turning flat and lap furrow slices. This saves both the 
money and the time of the farmer. An admirable feature 
of the fair was the arrangement for addresses and discus- 
sions. Too often the evenings of the fair days are lost. 
‘Thousands of people come together to learn, and there is 
no suitable opportunity for the interchange of experience. 
The show of ideas is always the best part of an agricul- 
tural fair. Maj. Brooks address upon the apple, and the 
discussion that followed, were worth far more to the pub- 
lic as an incentive to apple growing than the whole show 
of apples upon the tables. The attendance upon the great 
day of the fair, Thursday, were estimated at 35,000, and the 
receipts for the whole four days were $21,500, which is 
said to be more than has been taken in any year since 
1859, at Albany. This vindicates the wisdom of our Buf- 
falc friends in insisting upon having the fair there. We 
hope it paid them as well as the society. 

Weight of Merino Fleeces.—In a re- 
cent number of the Country Gentleman a report is given 
of a public shearing this spring, under the auspices of the 
Springfield, (Vermont.) Agricultural Society, which took 
place April 25th, and is remarkable for the great weight 
of cleansed wool reported as yielded by some of the ani- 
mals. The sheep were all merinos or merino grades. 
One two year-old ram, weighing 116 lbs., sheared 17 lbs. 
80z., which, cleansed, weighed 7 lbs. 8% 02. ; fleece 369 
days old. Another, two years old, weighing 120% Ibs., 
sheared 18 Ibs. 8 oz., which cleansed 6 Ibs. 12 0z.; 355 days 
old. A four year-old, weighing 123 lbs., sheared 20 Ibs. 
8 oz.. cleansed 6 Ibs. ; 365 days. Not less remarkable is 
the weight of cleansed ewes’ fleeces, of which the heav- 
iest three weighed 5 Ibs. 141% 0z., 5 Ibs. 1% oz., and 4 Ibs. 
11 0z. The average shrinking of rams’ fleeces was 67.76 per 
cent.; that of ewes’ fleeces 51.32 percent. Why have we not 
reports of equally heavy fleeces where different breeds 
and families are shorn in competition? Part of the fleeces 
were cleansed at one mill, but, on account of a misun- 
derstanding between one of the committee and the pro- 
prietor, they went to another factory to have the rest 
cleansed. It would be interesting to know, in-connec- 
tion, which fleeces were washed at the first mill. 











SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF OUR 


EXCHANGES. 


A larger number than usual of our Exchange papers 
responded to our special offer for last month by inserting 
the notice of the American Agriculturist. 

We make this month another 


SPECIAL OFFER TO EDITORS. 


Any editor who will publish the following, or its substance, 
tn the editorial columns, and send us a marked copy, may 
order an extra copy of the American Agriculturist to any 
address desired, and it will be sent for 13months beginning 
December 3, 0. J. & Co. 


Thirteen Months in a nea 
American Agriculturist for November has reached us, and 
as usual it is full of good things. The present number 
dates from the new office, 245 Broadway, and in addition 
to its many other beautifal engravings, contains a full 
page cut giving a front view of the new quarters. The 
increased business of the Agriculturist has required new 
partners, and an enlarged working force, and now its ne- 
cessities demand enlarged room. In the description of 
the store now occupied we are told that it is five stories 
in hight; it has a front of 25 feet on Broadway, adepth 
of 114% feet, with an L projection, which gives a wide 
entrance on Murray-st., with a spacious basement ex- 
tending under the whole. The front portion of the main 
floor is occupied as a sales-room for a large stock of Ag- 
ricultural and Horticultural books. Farther to the rear 
are the subscription and other business desks, while the 
basement is devoted to the important work of folding and 
mailing the paper. The printers’ room, engravers’ room, 
and editorial “‘ sanctum’ are on an upper floor. 

The cost of the American Agriculturist is only $1.50 
for a year, in sdvance, or four copies for $5. It contains 
$2 to 40 large quarto pages, and is beautifully illustrated. 
The publishers offer the December number of that valu- 
able paper free of charge to all new subscribers for 1868, 
(Vol. 2%), who send in their subscriptions during this 
month of November. It will be the best kind of an in- 
vestment. Subscriptions should be sent to the publish- 
ers, ORANGE Jupp & (o., 245 Broadway, New York City. 
en 


New Jersey State Fair.—The State 
Agricultural Society held its exhibition at its new grounds, 
at Waverley, midway between Elizabeth and Newark. 
We have rarely seen grounds better adapted to such pur- 
poses. They are gently rolling, include a grove, a beau- 
tiful lake, and a hill of considerable hight, upon which is 
level land enongh for the exhibition tents and buildings, 
and where everybody can see the whole trotting course, 
and all the rest of the show. The future exhibitions, if 
well managed, ought to be among the most interesting 
people’s festivals of this part of the country. The show 
was a very pleasant one to visit, but very small. The 
Jerseys were the only breed of cattle present in any force, 
and of these there were very fine specimens. The show 
of poultry included most excellent Rouen Ducks, Black 
Polands, White Dorkings, very good Brahmas, Black 
Spanish, and Silver-spangled Hamburghs, and other va- 
rieties above mediocrity. There was one hog and six 
sheep. The horticultural tent, in charge of Mr. P. Quin, 
was arranged with great taste, and contained a very fine 
display of pears. Other fruits, flowers, and vegetables 
were good, and all were well labelled. The other depart~ 
ments of the exhibition contained, of course, much to tm- 
struct and interest, and would compare favorably with a 
good county fair in New England, New York, or Ohtfoe, 
We were interested in a Buckeye Mowing Machine, 
shown by the President, which has been in use ten years 
on his farm, cutting, annually, over 10C acres, and hav- 
ing, as he testified, required but $5.85 for repairs. Of 
one thing we think the public have a right to complain, 
and that is the almost entire ahsence of the names and 
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addresses of exhibitors attached to the articles of most 
interest .to farmers. This forced some of the exhibitors 
to withdraw their articles from competition, in order that 
they might display theirnames. This is done, we suppose, 
to make the judges honest. Well—they know their men 
probably; other societies appoint as judges men they 
think they can trust. At any rate, a great part of the in- 
terest and value of the fair, both to the public and to ex- 
hibitors, is thus lost by the suppression of the names even 
of successful exhibitors. The practice is all wrong. 

The Ohio State Fair, held at Dayton, 
the same week, was in almost every respect a splendid 
success. It came much nearer to our ideal of a State Fair 
than anything we visited the present season. The 
grounds were so near the city thatalmost every one could 
walk, and most people preferred walking to the exactions 
of the hackmen, who were only half as brazen as their 
thrifty cousins of Madison. The grounds, belonging to 
the Montgomery County Agricultural Society, were ample, 
embracing forty-six acres, and were fitted up with every- 
thing needed except water, which was so poorly distrib- 
uted that multitudes suffered from thirst, and other mul- 
titudes were driven to the drinking saloons. There were 
104 sheep pens, 70 for swine, 209 stalls for horses, 45 for 
mules and horses, 102 for cattle, and these were nearly all 
full. The show was worthy of a great Agricultural State. 
The poultry pens were not full, and the show was not 
very good. The select breeds may not have had their 
day, but they do not make much sensation at the fairs. 
Horticultural Hall had a good display of fruit, though it 
was not so full as we had anticipated. Apples were very 
fair, what there were of them. These were mostly from the 
northern part of the State, where this fruit is quite abun- 
dant. In other parts, the crop has been injured by the 
drouth. Grapes were more abundant than any other fruit, 
and in these the fruit growers of the Lake Region bore 
off the palm. There was a good show of vegetables, and 
the potatoes, as was meet, took the front rank. L. D. Scott 
& Co., of Huron, exhibited a large number of varicties, 
and had 71 named sorts, which they offer for sale. This is 
a little toomuch of a goodthing. We are glad to see, 
however, that our gardeners are not content with the old 
favorites, most of which are hopelessly diseased. The 
display of agricultural implements was large, as might 
have been expected in this great State. Mowing machines 
and reapers, horse hay rakes, plows and grain drills, cov- 
ered a large area, and men who appreciated their excel- 
lences were generally on hand to explain. Conspicuous 
among these for its perfect finish was the Champion 
mower and reaper, a self-raker, which passes the bundles 
off of the apron of any desirable size, There were several 
patterns of self-rakers upon the ground, and this is get- 
ting to be a very necessary attachment to the reaper. It 
saves greatly in labor, and is one step in the right direc- 
tion. The machine will not meet the wants of the har- 
vest field until it binds the bundles. Besides these, there 
was an almost endless variety of contrivances for aiding 
the housekeeper’s work, washing machines and wringers, 
fruit dryers and clothes dryers,all very ingenious and help- 
ful to human muscies. The house will soon keep itself, 
and go by steam, if Yankee wit can accomplish it. It 
was a goodly sight to see the tens of thousands swarming 
here, and enjoying the show ‘beneath the shade of the 
grand old trees, There could not have been Jess than 
fifty thousand people in attendance, and the receipts were 
over $20,000. The managers certainly know how to get 
up a fair, and we congratulate them upon their success, 


The Wisconsin State Fair was held 
at Madison, the capital of the State, on the 23d, 24th, 25th, 
26th, and 27th of September. In location nothing can be 
more charming than this city, onhigh land between two 
crystal lakes, overlooking them both, and a wide sweep 
of territory beyond. The view from the top of the State 
University is one of the finest in the West. The fair 
grounds are just on the edge of the city, perhaps a mile 
from the center, and about the same distance from the 
depot. The omnibus drivers charged fifty cents for this 
brief distance, which we should have considered extor- 
tion, if we had been obliged to pay it; but, being blessed 
with an excellent apparatus for locomotion, we fell back 
upon Nature’s own, and went up to the show, indepen- 
dent, with mild meditations upon human nature, 
and without putting down the hackmen of Madison 
among the ‘“extortioners and unjust,” where they, no 
doubt, belong. The fair grounds were admirably arranged, 
and the stables and pens for the accommodation of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine, all that could be asked. The 
fair ran quite too much to horse flesh. Premiums of $100 
to $200 for fast horses, and only from $20 to $25 for cattle, 
are out of proportion. Welike to see Short-horns put 
upon the same footing with Black Hawks, and swine and 
sheep fairly encouraged. Large halls were put up for the 
display of horticultural products, and for domestic goods 
and the fine arts. The show of agricultural implements 
was uncommonly good for so young a State. Among the 
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best things on exhibition in this department wasa binder, 
attached to one of Marsh's reapers. It is the invention 
of 8. D. Carpenter, of Madison, and represents five years 
of hard work to bring it to perfection. The straw is cut, 
passed up on an endless apron to the back part of the 
machine, where it falls into a hopper, and when a sufli- 
cient quantity is gathered, it is bound with a wire, and 
thrown out behind. It isa self-raker and binder, and in 
addition to this, saves in the hopper several bushels of 
seed daily, which is lost in the ordinary mode of gather- 
ing. A pound of the annealed wire, costing twenty-five 
cents, will bind about 800 bundles. As it takes about 
eight mento rake and bind after a reaper, this machine 
must save the farmer about $16 aday. If this machine 
works as well as it promises, it cannot fail to make a rev- 
olution in the harvest fields of the West, almost as great 
as the introduction of the reaper itself. It ought to make 
flour a good deal cheaper. The West is making rapid 
strides in the improvement of agricultural implements, 
and will soon drive the Eastern manufacturer out of its 
markets. The receipts of the fair were about $10,000, and 
were quite satisfactory to the managers, 





The Michigan State Fair was held at 
Detroit from the 10th tothe 13th of October. The vicin- 
ity of a large city, and the ease of access by rail and steam, 
and the fine weather, conspired to make the attendance 
large. Had there been better facilities for reaching the 
ground from the city, the multitudes would have been 
much greater. By water, old tugs and propellers of the 
most moderate speed were employed, and _ by land, horse 
railroads running half way, and omnibuses the other half. 
A little more enterprise would have put the rails up to 
the grounds, and accommodated everybody. With all 
the defects of arrangement and of material, there was a 
grand show, and the people were paid for going. The 
representation of horses eclipsed everything else upon 
the ground, and shows the continuance of the horse fever. 
There were 200 stalls for horses, and 300 animals in them 
and outside. There were only 90 for cattle, and 144 for 
sheep and swine, and many of these were empty. The 
racing was quite too prominent, and attracted the prin- 
cipal attention. Large numbers of light horses, whose 
chief excellence was speed, were exhibited, and the fast 
men had it on the track their own way. There were, 
however, some good farm and carriage horses, by whose 
lezitimate use a farmer could make much more money 
than by betting. In the cattle pens, the Devons were 
well represented. Mr. Cole, of Batavia, N. Y., showed a 
herd of them, and there were about fifty in all. Mr. Cole 
took six of the prizes. There were several very fine 
Short-horn bulls, and some showed their offspring in ad- 
joining stalls, which was a very good feature. David Uhl, 
of Ypsilanti; H. A. Pillotson, of Marshall; T. Dinsmore, 
of Danville; P. C. Bush, of West Jersey, were among the 
exhibitors in this department. The Michigan State Agri- 
cultural College showed a Galloway Bull, weighing 1,900 
pounds, and several other good animals. The feature 6f 
the cattle stalls, however, that attracted most attention, 
was a lot of eighteen fat cattle, exhibited by Wm. Smith, 
a west-end butcher of Detroit. They were gotten up for 
the occasion, and were manifestly a butcher's ideal of 
what a ripe beef ought to be. They were triumphant ani- 
mals, and we all enjoyed the sight, and Mr. Smith as 
much as any of us. Fhey were grand to look upon, but 
we thought a little too fat to eat, considering them from 
the consumer's point of view. The same gentleman also 
made a fine show of Suffolk pigs. The Chester Whites 
were well represented, and there were specimens of the 
Essex and the Berkshire. There were many more of the 
long-wool varieties of sheep than we expected to see— 
Canada was on hand with her Cotswolds and Leicesters, 
and the show of these animals was one of the best we 
have ever met with. Even the Southdowns outnumbered 
the fine wools. We ought not, perhaps, to infer from 
this that the fine wools are on the decline, but that mut- 
ton sheep are better appreciated. The show of agricul- 
tural implements was uncommonly good. In this depart- 
ment alone there were 478 entries. The fruit was not at 
all up to the mark, though there were some fine grapes, 
and specimens of apples and pears. We have seen a bet- 
ter show at County societies. In the hen coops there was 
abundant evidence that the hen fever has subsided. There 
were a few good Brahmas, and these fowls seem to be at all 
the fairs the most popular of all the Asiatic importations. 
There were quite too many small shows, monkeys, cross- 
eyed puppies, fat women, and things of that sort, to suit 
the public convenience. The room was needed for some- 
thing else, and the time and money spent on mal-forma- 
tions were wasted. The receipts at the gate were about 
$10,000, and from other sources, we understood, nearly 
enough would be realized to cover expenses. 
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The Kentucky State Fair was held 
near Louisville, at the grounds of the Louisville and Jef- 
ferson County Association, about three miles from the 





edge of the town. Some forty acres or more had been 
enclosed with a fence, embracing among other fixtures an 
old farm-house with its accompanying buildings. A few 
of the primitive forest trees were still left, and other fruit 
and ornamental trees adorned the grounds. A large amphi- 
theater, capable of accommodating ten thousand or more 
people, was admirably arranged for the display of horses 
and other stock. The ring was well lined with tan bark, 
and here the famous horsemen of Kentucky displayed 
their not less famous steeds. This was the chief attrac- 
tion of the fair, as might have been expected, and though 
not at all to be compared with the displays before the 
war, as we were informed, was still very fine, and well 
worth the journey of a thousand miles tosee. There was 
much less trial for speed than we had expected to see. 
The judges occupied the center of the ring, and the com- 
petitors for the premium drove or rode their horses round 
the track, under the direction of the judges, until they 
were satisfied. The object seemed to be to display the 
action and all the good points of the horse as well as his 
speed. The audience took a lively interest in the awards 
made, and announced their approbation with loud acclaim 
if they were pleased with the decision. The points of a 
good horse are so well known and appreciated in this 
State, that the audience almost invariably decided with 
the judges. We like this association of the people with 
the verdict of the judges. It is eminently fair, it fixes the 
attention, and improves the taste of the multitudes who 
come to the exhibition for the purpose of learning some- 
thing useful. We understood that the merits of the neat 
stock were decided upon in the same way, though we 
Were not present on the first day of the fair, when they 
were exhibited. This confining of the show cattle to 
asingle day is not a good arrangement. The majority 
who attend a fair can go only one day, and they want 
to see every department well represented. Arrangements 
should be made to keep all the animals upon the ground 
until the last day. A few good Short-horns were exhib- 
ited, but the display was not at all what the State ought 
to have afforded. There were a few good pens of Long 
and Middle Wool sheep. The show of swine was small. 
The arrangements for exhibiting them were not good. 
There was a great want of good pens, both for sheep and 
The show of fruit, though smal], was of superior 
quality. C.C. Cary, H.S. Duncan, and L. Young were 
prominent among the exhibitors. The fruit of Mr. Young 
was not only very fair, but of high color,said to be secured 
by enclosing the specimens in muslin, while ripening 
upon the tree. This enhances their value for show, but 
would hardly pay for market purposes. The peaches 
were magnificent for size, and in quality superior to any 
thing grown upon the sea-board, where the excessive 
rains of the season have made all peaches deficient in 
flavor, Specimens of the White Head Heath and of the 
Grand Admirable, both clings, were about twelve inches 
in circumference. There appeared to be a considerable 
confusion in the names of the pears, but that difficulty 
time will remedy, especially if the society follows2the 
very good practice of distributing standard books upon 
fruit growing forpremiums. Although the arrangements 
for reaching the fair by railroad were very good, the at- 
tendance was quite limited, showing that the State has 
not yet recovered from the effects of the war. There were 
probably not more than five thousand people present on 
the best day of the fair. But these were Kentuckians, 
fine specimens of men and women, that would have made 
When the next one comes off, may 
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any fair a success. 
we be there to see, 
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Nijni-Novgorod Fair—Moscow—General 
Notes about Russia, 


—_——~—_—. 


[Our readers will doubtless be interested in the follow- 
ing extracts from Mr. Jupp’s home !etters, the first dated 
at Nijni-Novgorod, August 24th. This place is on the 
Volga River, near the eastern boundary of Europe, in lati- 
tude 56° north, and Jongitude 44° east of Greenwich, or 
118° east of New York.] 

....“ If Americans generally knew how easily and 
cheaply one can travel, more of them would visit the Old 
World. The money that many families expend on extra 
carriages, furniture, and dress, during a year or two, for 
mere show, would pay the expenses of a trip across the 
Atlantic, ‘and a considerable distance into the continent. 
.... lf many of those who do come knew how comfortable 
and convenient are the traveling facilities, they would 
not stop merely at London, Paris, and Switzerland, but 
would strike farther east, and -ct a glimpse of the Orien- 
tal people and customs. I am now nearly seven hundred 
miles east-southeast of St. Petersburg, and have with mea 
lady, and children of 8, 11, and 13 years of age, and we have 
come the last 700 miles with just as much ease as in travel- 
ing the same distance anywhere in America, and with bet- 
ter facilities for obtaining good food at the rail-road sta- 
tions than we should find there.... Here we see a condens- 
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ed picture of eastern manners or customs. At this point, 
or near here, for 500 or 600 years past, there has been an 
annual fair, lasting from four to six weeks, at which the 
people of the East and the West have met for the sale or ex- 
change of their respective productions and manufactures. 
The great Volga River, as you will see by the map, empties 
into the Caspian Sea, 1600 miles below this point. That 
sea has no outlet to the ocean for communication with 
the outer world ; so the various peoples and tribes around 
the Caspian Sea, as well as the Chinese, from the east, 
and the Siberians, from the northeast, or northern Asia, 
bring their products here, and meet the western people, 
who bring their goods from Western Russia, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain. The sales amount to from 
$70,000.000 to $100,000,000 worth annually. The River Oka, 
from the west, here unites with the Volga, and the 
locality of the fair is on the point of land between the 
north shore of the Oka and the southwest or right bank 
of the Volga. The city of Nijni-Novgorod is ona high 
bluff, between the Volga and Oka, on the south side of 
the latter. The rivers are full of boats of all descriptions 
imaginable, many of which have been poled up the whole 
length of the Volga. From the tower on the bluff, I can, 
at one view. see thousands of these boats, many of them 
landing or taking in merchandise. For three or four 
miles up the right or west bank of the Volga, there are 
immense piles of goods, covered with mats or skins. 
I never before saw such quantities of merchandise 
collected in one place; it is as if you should remove 
all the buildings in New York, and expose the contents 
upon the banks of the rivers. The balesof cotton and 
hogsheads of sugar, (beet sugar from Europe.) seem in- 
numerable. The trading ground consists of hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of one-story bazaars, arranged along 
regular streets, running at right angles. Each nation has 
its own quarter, or streets, but during the hours of trade 
the different peoples are of course much commingled. 
Each nation adopts its own peculiar style in the construc- 
tion and arrangement of the bazaars. In the Chinese 
quarter, for example, all the bazaars are in the pagoda 
form, and all the people coming here retain their peculiar 
modes of dress. As we walked around the fair, our in- 
telligent polyglot guide pointed out the different races, 
and interpreted for us as we chaffered and made some 
small purchases as souvenirs of our visit. Here were 
Siberians with minerals, precious stones, furs, etc.; there 
were Chinese, with their stocks of Oolong and Souchong, 
their ivory and wood work, cloths, silks, etc.; here were 
Persians, with their richly wrought gold and silver fab- 
rics; there were Tartars, Kalmucks, and so on—an end- 
less variety—Georgians, Circassians, Caucasians, Cos- 
sacks, Arabs, Armenians, Syrians, Turks, Russians, Ger- 
mans, French, English, etc., etc.,—making all together 
the most novel gathering in the world, I suppose. The 
jargon of languages scarcely falls below what must have 
been heard around the tower of Babel itself. These fairs 
usually extend from July 23d to September 22d of each 
year. The second class fare, (fully equal to the American 
first class,) by railroad, from St. Petersburg to Moscow, 
(400 miles.) is 13 Roubles; and from Moscow to 
Nijni-Novgorod, (273 miles,) 9144 Roubles. A Rouble of 
Russian paper money is at present worth about 68 or 70 
cents of American gold, or a little less than $1 of United 
States currency. The Rouble is divided into 100 Kopecks, 
£0 that the Russian Roubles and Kopecks correspond with 
our dollars and cents, but 5 gold Roubles are just about 
equal to 4 gold dollars, when the paper money of both 
nations is on a par with gold.’ 

‘*Moscow, Russia, August 26th....Taken all in all, this 
is the most interesting city we have visited. We have 
been out to the ‘Sparrow Hills,’ two or three miles west, 
on to the high ground, where Napoleon’s army, in 1812, 
caught their first glimpse of the city, after the long, te- 
dious march of more than a thousand miles, the latter 
part of it fighting their weary way over the vast plains of 
Lithuania or Western Russia. No wonder the poor fel- 
lows shouted in wild delight, ‘Moscow! Moscow!’ Few 
of them lived to carry home the vivid impression made 
upon them by their first view of the goal of their toilsome 
pilgrimage....The view from these hills is grand, glo- 
rious! Spread out over a wide plain, which is encircled 
by the serpentine Moskva River, lies the curious city of 
460 churches, mostly with green roofs, and each sur- 
mounted by from one to a dozen domes or minarets. Of 
these domes I counted 506, visible from one point. A 
large number of them are covered with gold and silver, 
and the reflection of the setting sun gives a resplendency 
excelling my highest previous conceptions of even the 
‘new Jerusalem’ itself!....Near the center of the city is 
the far famed Kremlin. This is a semi-circular space, 
enclosed by a high wall, nearly 114 miles in length, sur- 
mounted with curiously shaped towers, a hundred yards 
or so apart, besides which there are five large gateways. 
Withia this wall are the three ancient palaces, the treas- 
ury building, four gorgeous churches, the high tower of 
Tvan Veliki, (John the Great,) at the foot of which is the 
Great Bell or Isar Kolokol, (Isar of bells.) Within the 
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Kremlin, also, is the arsenal, around the outside walls of 
which are arranged over 800 cannons, the trophies of war 
—a larger part of them taken from or left behind by Na- 
poleon; the Senate House, some smaller buildings, and 
paved open spaces fill up the rest of the Kremlin. The 
treasury building contains an immense amount of curious- 
ly mingled gold and silver plate and precious stones, 
presented by the sovereigns of many nations, the crowns, 
and thrones, and regal insignia, not only of ancient and 
modern Russia, but of captured and subjugated nations, 
as Poland, Kasan, etc. The larger one of the three pal- 
aces, built by the late Emperor Nicholas, excels even 
the palaces of St. Petersburg and Paris, in the gorgeous 
decorations of some of its larger rooms. Of the four 
Kremlin churches, the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
where all the emperors of Russia have been crowned, is 
the most noted. Its walls, its ceilings, and even its in- 
terior columns, are entirely covered with richly gilded 
paintings, most of them full size portraits of prelates of the 
church, saints, and scripture characters. Standing with- 
in the great nave, one has peculiar sensations when he 
finds himself thus gazed upon, from every point above 
and around, by so many renowned personages, whose real 
presence is so well represented by the artist's brush and 
pencil. In the second church, St. Michael’s Cathedral, 
the main floor is largely occupied with the tombs of the 
Emperors down to Peter the Great, since which time they 
have been buried at St. Petersburg. In the third, the 
Cathedral of the Annunciation, the Czars have long been 
baptized and married. The floor is paved with jasper and 
agate. In the fourth church, the Metropolitan, is manufac- 
tured the holy oil which is distributed throughout the em- 
pire, and which is used in the baptism of every child born 
in the Greek or National Church. In this cathedral, also, 
is shown a great number of robes, mitres, diadems, etc., 
wrought with costly pearls, diamonds, and other precious 
stones of untold value. One robe alone contains over 50 
pounds weight of these precious stones and gems. These 
few items must suffice to give yon a faint idea of the im- 
mense treasures contained within the Kremlin, The 
great bell is worthy of its name and fame. It is now raised 
upon a circular stone wall, five feet high. Its proportions 
are perfect, its hight over 20 feet, and I measured 68 fect 
around its base. (To get a full idea of its size, drive down 
a center stake, and with a cord, 11 feet long, as a radius, 
mark out a circle 22 feet across. A 20-feet pole, set up in 
the center, will help the conception of its great size.) 
It weighs 444,000 pounds, or 222 tons! A fragment, about 
" fect high and 6 feet wide, is broken out of the rim, and 
stands down against the wall, so that by climbing upon 
the wall, one can walk in through ‘ the crack of the bell,’ 
as it iscalled. The Ivan Veliki tower, from which one 
has a good view of all the city, contains 40 bells, one of 
them half the size of the great bell, and others of some- 
what smaller proportions. The chiming of only six of 
these, of medium size, produced painful emotions in our 
heads, and gave a benumbing jar to the whole body.... 
Some distance outside the Kremlin wall is another, the 
old city wall, and beyond this, the city extends two to 
three miles each way from the center. There is every- 
where an odd commingling of spacious public and private 
edifices, and the mean abodes of the poor. Log struc- 
tures, neatly framed and trimmed at the corners, how- 
ever, are frequently seen within the city. There is every- 
where an ancient airand slowness of movement, with 
beggars and people in rags unpleasantly frequent— 
quite different from the thrift and activity visible at St. 
Petersburg.”’ 

“Sr. Peterspure, August 29th....Of this city I have 
already written somewhat. Returning here two days 
since, we have been around the public parks, and to 
Peterhof, etc., and my first impressions of the city are 
fully confirmed. Taking into account its inland posi- 
tion, its high northern latitude, its comparatively recent 
foundation, and the natural difficulties to be overcome in 
its low alluvial soil, it is a marvel of enterprise, unequaled 
elsewhere in the world! The palaces and public build- 
ings are spacious, and exhibit within a solid magnificence 
hardly to be found elsewhere in Europe—not even in 
Paris. With a continuance of the policy and plans of the 
present Czar, Russia must continue to advance rapidly in 
civilization and refinement. The education of the masses 
now emerging from slavery and serfdom, and a shaking- 
off of the more superstitious or idolatrons rites and cere- 
monies of the established church, are most needed, and 
the tendency is in this direction. Great freedom of re- 
ligious belief and worship is already granted, and educa- 
tion is making rapid strides.”’ 

GENERAL Notes ON Russta....‘*Granitza, South- 
western Russia, August 31st.... During the last two days, 
we have come down from St. Petersburg, nearly 800 miles, 
to this point, stopping only a night in Warsaw, as the 
cholera is somewhat prevalent there. I am now awaiting 
the train that will take us across the Austrian border, and 
out to Cracow, to visit the salt mines... I have traveled 
over 2000 miles in Russia during the present month—with 
all the ease, comfort,and convenience, and with as much 














personal freedom as I have ever found in America or 

Western Europe, and any American can do the same. The 

espionage of our passports and luggage has been merely 

nominal, and at only two points—viz.: on entering Fin- 

land, and on passing through Warsaw....European Rus- 

sia, throughout, is more level than I expected to find it. 

In its general surface it corresponds with our Western 

prairies, but is generally covered with forests where not 

under cultivation. The trees are mainly white birch, 

spruce, and pines, though other kinds are frequent- 

ly met with. From St. Petersburg, via Moscow, to Nijni- 

Novgorod, I estimate that about half the land visible 
from the railroad is under cultivation. From St. Peters- 
burg southwest, for the first 400 miles perhaps, one third 
of the country is still in forests. Russian Poland is al- 
most one vast fertile field. Wheat is the staple crop every- 
where, though pasture lands abound on the route south- 
east from St.Petersburg. Highly fertile soils are apparent- 
ly of rare occurrence, and pine lands of a somewhat 
sterile character are frequent; yet, on the whole, I judge 
that four or five times the present population could bo 
readily sustained with improved modes of tillage. There 
are many indications of the introduction of a better class 
of agricultural implements, and I believe American in- 
ventors and manufacturers will find in Russia an excel- 
lent opening, not only to improve their own financial in- 
terests, but to benefit this country as well. The hand 
sickle, everywhere seen in the harvest fields at this sea- 
son, a8 well as the rude hay scythe, will readily yield to 
the mowing and reaping machines ; and the same may be 
said of the rude plow and other implements, The policy 
of the goyernment is liberal towards all foreign improve- 
ments ...The relics of serfdom are everywhere visible, 
though rapidly dying out. As a rule, the small huts of 
the serfs are gathered in clusters or villages around or 
near the more stately dwellings of their former proprietors, 
and the smaller or larger Greek church, with its green 
roof and gilded dome, is close at hand. The liberated serfs 
generally work for their former masters, a part of the 
time at least, at mutually agreed upon wages, though 
every one is at liberty to go and come at pleasure. Mu- 
tual interest is at present the only bond that keeps these 
people in their original localities. Each peasant is al- 
lowed a plot of ground of his own, in fee simple, and 
without any payment except the past services of himself 
or ancestors, and each can purchase as much more as his 
accuulated earnings and savings supply the means for, 
Schools are opened in most of the serf villages, As far 
as I can gather from observation and from frequent con- 
versation with intelligent Russians, I judge that the po- 
litical and educational condition of the Russian people is 
being rapidly assimilated to that of our own country, 
though, of course, still far behind ns in the degree of ad- 
vancement. A generation or two will do much to lessen the 
difference. I look forward to the period as not far distent 
when Russia will become, in many respects, the United 
States of the Old World. ...” « 


a 


The Use of Plaster on New Land. 
——a Gente 

The announcement in our August issue, in an 
article on ‘‘ Top Dressing Grass Land,” that two 
bushels of plaster produced over two tons of hay, 
by accurate measurement made at the State Agri- 
cultural College of Michigan, took most of our 
readers by surprise, and awakened in others a 
strong feeling of incredulity. The sentiment 
was not much softened by the statement that the 
cuttings were made twice a year, and the experi- 
ment extended over two seasons. We are not 
surprised at this, for we have used plaster by the 
sea shore, without the slightest perceptible ef- 
fect. This is the general testimony of sea shore 
farmers. Probably, the soil gets gypsum, or its 
equivalent, from the sea manures so commonly 
used near the shore, or blown inland from the 
sea itself, for sulphate of lime is contained in 
sea water. In the grazing districts, remote from 
the shore, on the contrary, plaster is highly val- 
ued, and produces wonderful results, even when 
applied at the rate of one bushel to the acre. 

Michigan is greatly blessed in its supplies of 
plaster. ~ Besides the extensive deposit at Grand 
Rapids, a new bed has recently been opened at 
the town of Alabaster, in Josco County, on Sag- 
inaw Bay. This deposit has remarkable facil- 
ities for quarrying and marketing, It lies im- 
mediately upon the shore of one of the best har- 
bors in the State; it has no overlying rock, and 
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but little earth to be removed above it; it is 
split into small masses, making a great saving 
of labor and powder; it is of remarkable rich- 
ness and purity, and is practicaliy inexhaustible. 
Prof. 8. P. Duffield, of Detroit, has analyzed it, 
and gives the following results: Lime, 36.08; 
Sulphuric Acid, 54.25; Water, 8.89; Impurities, 
0.78. The use of plaster in this State is rapid- 
ly on the increase, as its value becomes better 
understood. About 14,000 tons from the mine 
referred to were sold last year, and the sales 
are much larger, thus fur, the present season. 
We have seen the idea advanced that the use 
of plaster is likely to exhaust soils, There is 
very little ground for this fear, though the use 
of small quantities annually, without other ma- 
nure, and without proper tillage, would tend 
finally to exhaustion. In plaster we add only 
two articles of plant food, namely, lime and 
sulphuric acid. The effect of plaster upon the 
soil is said to be stimulating, that is, it enables 
larger crops to be secured, than could be 
removed otherwise, without the use of 
much manure. With these large crops 
much plant food is taken from the soil, 
and in time this will tell against the land, 
if it is not in some way made good by 
manure. It is found that grazing lands 


are for many years increased in produc- gages 


tiveness by its use. The plaster brings 
in clover, and stimulates the growth 
of all the grasses. Exhausted lands : 
have been brought up to a high state 
of productiveness by the use of plaster 
and grazing alone, The roots of the 
plants strike down into the soil with * 
greater vigor, and a good portion of the 
inorganic matter of the soil, which would 
constitute their ashes, if burned, is re- - 
turned to the land in the droppings 

of the stock. Over a very large portion 
of our country, remote from the sea, plaster 
is no doubt the cheapest fertilizer that can 
be applied to pastures. It is easily transported, 
and a small application of two bushels to the 
acre broadcast on the surface has usually all the 
immediate effect of a much larger quantity. 


The Side-hill or Swivel Plow. 

This implement, invented to avoid the diffi- 
culty of turning furrows up hill, is likely to be 
as great a boon to the plain as to the hill-side. 
It affords great facilities to the farmers who have 
uneven soil to cultivate. The plow turns on a 
swivel at the hottom, and the mold-board may 
be changed in a moment from one side of the 
team to the other, and held tight toits place by 
a hook. Any plowman can do this while the 
team is turning round at the end of the furrow. 
The plowing is begun at the bottom of the hill, 
and the furrow is turned alternately to the left 
and to the right, as the team moves back and 
forth. All the furrows are turned down hill, 
and the surface is left smooth as upon the plain. 

In plowing level land in the ordinary way, we 
have the disadvantage of making dead furrows 
in the middle of each land plowed, and at the 
diagonal lines where the team is turned. These 
dead furrows yield scanty crops, and are un- 
pleasant obstructions to the mower and reaper, 
besides marring the beauty of the meadows. 
They may be mainly avoided by the use of a 
swivel plow. With this, you begin at one side 
of the field, and plow the whole length, turning 
all the furrows Yn one direction. At the next 
plowing you begin where you left off, reversing 
the furrows, and leaving the field as level as he- 














fore it was plowed. All dead furrows are avoid- 
ed, and time is saved in the turning of the team 
at the ends of the lands. These plows are exhib- 
ited in much Jarger numbers at the fairs, and 
are coming rapidly into favor. They are made 
of any desirable pattern, embrace most of 
the good points of other plows, and have the 
advantage of turning the furrow to the right or 
to the left, according to the wish of the plowman. 
— 


The Manufacture of Fish Oil and Guano. 


———— 

The use of fish as a fertilizer in this country 
is of early origin. The Aborigines are said to 
have understood their value and to have applied 
them to the old fields where they raised their 
limited crops of Indian corn. The colonists 
along the shore began to use them as soon as 
their exhausted farms showed the need of fer- 
tilizers. Large seines were owned by compa- 
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nies of shore farmers, and every interval in the 
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GROUP OF MENHADEN, 


cultivation and gathering of their crops was im- 
proved in fishing. The fish were applied tothe 
land broadcast, and either immediately plowed 
in, or left to decompose upon the surface and to 
be turned under in the fall. This was a very 
wasteful process, but it produced such wonder- 
ful effects upon the crops that every farmer 
Within reach of the shore was eager to secure 
fish. It was not, however, until a very recent 
period that the attention of the fishermen was 
turned to the value of the oil. Perhaps the 
waning of the whale fishery and the increas- 
ing price of the oil: first suggested the idea of 
extracting the oil from the fish commonly used 
as fertilizers. 

The Alausa menhaden, of Mitchell, known un- 
der the various names of Bony-fish, White-fish, 
Moss Bunker, and Menhaden, swarms along 
our coasts from the Carolinas to Maine, in im- 
mense shoals, numbering millions, The average 
weight is about a pound, being lighter in the 
spring and heavier in the fall, when they are 
most valuable for the manufacturer’s purpose. 
Other fish are frequently caught in small num- 
bers in the seines, such as blue-fish, mackerel, 
bass, sturgeon, shark, and stingrays. Those 
which are not valuable for food are thrown 
into the common mass and pass through 
the factory. As fish guano is rapidly coming 
into use and is considered one of the best of our 
fertilizers, it will be interesting to our readers to 
learn something of the process of manufacture, 
and of the statistics of the business. Let us 
look in upon one of these establishments. 
Here, on the Long Island Sound, are plain 
substantial buildings, sheds, boilers, tanks, 
railways, and the boats and scines necessary 
for carrying on the business. The fishing is a 
business by itself The eompany furnish the 


boats and seines, and take one-half of the catch 
of fish as a compensation. The rest they pur- 
chase at the market price, which is from $1.50 
to $3.00 a thousand, according to the season. 
As the yield of oi) is four or five times greater 
in the fall than in the spring, the fall eatch is 
much the more yaluable to the manufacturer. 
| As the factories are usually established near 
| each other, the fishermen have the advantage of 
| competition and fair prices. This company em- 
ploys four gangs of men with five boats to each. 
The seines used are from six to seven hundred 
feet long, and from eighty to ninety feet deep. 
With such a breadth of net-work, it is easy to 
surround a large shoal of fish and capture them 
in the midst of the Sound. The seines are con- 
tracted at the bottom after the fish are surround- 
ed, and all escape is prevented. When the fish 
are drawn into a: sufficiently small compass, 
they are thrown into the boats with scoop 








nets, and the whole catch is carried to the 
factory, Here the fish are transferred to 
a carriage upon a rail track upon which 
they are drawn directly to the tanks, 
into which they are dropped for the pur- 
pose of steaming. The tanks hold about 
20,000 fish each. The fish are covered 
with water, and the steam is let on by a 
pipe at the bottom of the tank. After 
cooking Z of an hour, the water is drawn 
off and the fish are put into cylindrical 
= curbs, made of j-inch boiler iron, lined 
with stout wooden slats, and placed with- 
in a hydraulic press of 1200 tons capa- 
- city. Acurb holding 3000 fish is depriv- 
» ed of its oil in about five minutes. The 
average yield of oil is from 4 to 6 gallons 
a thousand. The mingled oil and wa- 
ter from the fish is conveyed by gutters 
from the press into a large wooden tank, 
where, after settling, the oil is skimmed off and 
conveyed by a pipe into the bleaching tanks, 
holding about 200 gallons each. Here it re- 
mains about 24 hours exposed to sun and rain, 
which makes it of a lighter color. It is then 
drawn off into the casks in which it is sent to 
market. At the bottom of the bleaching tanks 
a substance remains called “gurry,” which is 
used for making a coarse kind of soap, chiefly 
employed in factories for cleansing wool. 

The refuse thrown out from the curb is press- 
ed a second time, and is then carried to a shed 
where it lies ina large heap until the fall or 
winter, when it is barreled or bagged for mar- 
ket. The barrels hold about 250 Ibs. of the green 
scrap, and are sold by this weight, though they 
grow lighter by the evaporation of water. 

This company also prepares a fine ground ar- 
ticle by the following process. The green serap 
is taken immediately from the curb and thrown 
into a picker making 1600 revolutions a minute, 
where the flesh and bones are torn into very fine 
shreds. It is then spread upon a platform a 
hundred feet square, and exposed to the sun and 
air until it is dry. By this process about forty 
per cent. of the weight is evaporated, and the 
mass is nearly pure flesh and bone. It is 
then put into a mill and ground very fine. 
This makes a concentrated fertilizer of great 
value, admirable for drilling with the seed. 

There are about one hundred of these fish oil 
manufactories along the coast from Newbern, 
N.C., to Mt. Pleasant Bay, Me., producing not 
far from 30,000 barrels of oil, worth about a 
half million of dollars, and about 20,000 tons of 
guano, worth nearly as much more, It is a 
thriving and increasing branch of our industry, 
and as it is immediately helpful to good hus- 
bandry, we wish it the best success. 
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Flying Quadrupeds—Bats. 


These little animals, which are more innocent 
and friendly in their relations to mankind than 
any other of the untamed species with which 
we are acquainted, are unfortunately very com- 
monly regarded with a sort of superstitious 
dread, or, at least, strong antipathy. No one 
can accuse them of 
any evildeed. They 
require, although 
small,alarge amount 
of food, and, living 
entirely upon in- 
sects, which they 
take upon the wing, 
are the means of de- 
stroying vast num- 
bers of the most an- 
noying kinds. They 
fly in the night, or 
dusky twilight, and 
so are especially the 
foes of mosquitoes, 
which they often fol- 
low even within our 
dwellings. Bats be- 
long to the class 
Mammalia, because 
their young are born = 
alive, and are suck- 
led. Their anatomi- 
cal structure is very 
peculiar and inter- 
esting, and they are 
possessed of some most wonderful facultics, 
especially an acuteness of the senses of smell, 
fecling, and hearing, Which renders the depri- 
vation of sight, as it would scem, of compara- 
tively little moment. They all have small, clear, 
beadlike, eyes, with which they can see tolerably 
well even in broad daylight. From obserya- 
tions made originally, we belieye, by Spallan- 





zani, it appears 
that bats whose 
cyes have been 


put out will catch 
insects, fly about, 
avoiding —obsta- 
cles, and even fly 
through narrow 
spaces Without 
touching. This 
remarkable facul- 
ty is attributed by 
some to the ex- 
traordinary deli- 
cacy of the nerves 
in the membranes 
which are used as 
wings, by others 
to their very acute 
sense of smell and 
of hearing. The 
species which we 
figure is one of the 
most 
all parts of this 

country, and is ap- 

propriately called 

the Little Brown 

Our engraying was 
arrested, a few nights since, in its useful career 
of fly catching, for the benefit of the readers of 
the Agrieulturist. Observe its little body covered 
with long, soft, brownish gray fur; notice the 
great development of the muscles of the chest, 
used in flying; see, also, that the almost useless 


common in 


Bat, (Vespertiiio subulatus.) 


taken from one which was 











hind legs, if we may so call them, are the mer- 
est sticks, with apparently neither muscles nor 
joints, except the little five-toed feet. The for- 
ward or upper extremities are the most remark- 
able. Tracing the bony frame from the shoulder, 
we follow a perfect arm-bone, (or dwmerus,) to 
the elbow, from the elbow to the next joint— 
“wrist,” if you please—there are the two bones 





THE LITTLE BROWN BAT.—( Vespertilio subulatus. ) 


of the fore-arm. There, just at this wrist joint, 
is the little thumb, projecting upward, and ter- 
ninating with a strong hook; from this point, 
the long, slender, regularly jointed fingers spread 
out, tapering to the minutest little threadlike 
bones at the tips. The little bones correspond- 
ing to the first and second fingers of our hand 
are close together, forming the stiff upper rim 
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THE AMERICAN OTTER.—(Jutra Canadensis, ) 


of the wings, and from these the delicate, double, 
nearly transparent, skin which forms the wings 
extends to the next finger, and the next, and 
then it spreads out from the last finger on each 
side to the body, the legs, and the tail. This 
membrane is filled with a multitude of blood 
vessels, which, as our artist has indicated, causes 
the whole to appear to be covered with the fin- 











est net-work, like a spider’s web. The ears are, 
proportionally, very large, and directly in front 
of each there is a long, stiff, point, called the an- 
terior lobe of the ear, which seems to have been 
placed there to prevent insects lodging in the 
ears, should any escape the mouth in the rapid 
flight of the bat. The eyes are very small and 
bright, and deep set; the nose rather broad at 
the tip, and the nos- 
trils peculiarly dilat- 
ed. The mouth opens 
wide, and displays 
an efficient though 
minute set of very 
sharp, pointed, teeth. 
When taken, — the 
bats all bite fiercely. 
The specimen from 
which the drawing 
was made measured 
nine inches from tip 
to tip of the wings, 
and weighed only 
86 grains—that is, it 
would take more 
than eighty similar 
ones to weigh a 
F pound. When at 
rest, bats fold their 
“wings” very close- 
ly, and — suspend 
themselves by their 
little hooked thumbs. 
In winter, they col- 
lect in great clus- 
ters in hollow trees, deserted buildings, or caves, 
and thus hibernate. They have two young at 
a birth, which cling to the mother in her flights. 
a @ Gee > ae ti 
The American Otter.—(Lutra Cunadensis.) 
agtas 

The Otter produces the most valuable fur of 
any animal now found in the older States of the 
Union,and though 
its range is wide, 
extending, or hay- 
ing formerly ex- 
tended, through 
all parts of the 
Union east of the 
great plains, it is 
now becoming ex- 
ceedingly scarce. 
Among our native 
furs the skins of 
the beaver, if fine, 
are alone superior 
to those of the ot- 
ter. It is an ani- 
mal of consider- 
able size, weigh- 
ing often from 20 
to 25 pounds, and 
measuring three 
to four feet in 
length, exclusive 
of the tail, which 
is 15 to 18 inches 
Jong. The otter 
lives altogether 
upon fish, Which it takes in the water with great 
: , It possesses great intelligence, and is 





adroitness 
capable of very thorough domestication, and itis 
probable that, like its European congener, (Lutra 
pulgaris,) it will breed in confinement, and that 
the young may be trained to hunt for fish, and 
to be of essential service in — The otter of 
India is used, as is Jearned ffm the journals of 
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s, by fishermen much as dogs are in hunt- 
ing. A peculiarity of the American otter is its 
habit of making smooth tracks upon steep banks, 
In the 


banks are preferred to any 


down which it slides into the water. 


summer time, clay 


other, and in the winter they do not forego this 
pleasant recreation, for they have their sliding 
pastime upon the snow-banks as systematically 
as the boys have their coasting parties. Traps 
cur’ usually placed at the foot of these slides, in 


> water, or near the entrance of frequented 
Which always open under water, at 
The fur of the otter is of two 
kinds, one fine and dense, the other coarse and 
glossy. The color is brown, varying somewhat, 
be 

and winter quite dark and very glossy, the head 
light colored, and the chin and throat often whit- 


ish, Otters bring forth two young early in spring. 


7 
{ 
burrow 


ordinary stages, 


ig nearly black in summer, and in autumn 
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More Barn-room Wanted. 
eigen 

Shifts are allowable in the early history of the 
farm that ought not to be tolerated later. The 
farmer in the clearing, or upon the prairie, has 
everything pressing upon him at once,and must 
meet his most imperious wants first. He must 
have shelter for his family, and food for himself 
and stock. The Jog-house and barn upon the 
most limited scale will answer for a while, but 
both are temporary expedients to be superseded 
at the earliest moment by something better. The 
new house and barn are not merely matters of 
An ample barn for the 


storage of crops and the shelter of stock should 


taste, but of economy 


be regarded as a necessary investment of capi- 
tal in all farming in the Northern and Eastern 
States. This is better understood in Pennsyl- 
yania than in any other part of the country, 
and the barn that bears the name of the State 
It contemplates 


is, in many respects, a model. 
the shelter of all stock, and the storage of all 
crops raised upon the farm; and if it also pro- 
vided shelter for manure, it would, with abun- 
dant light and free ventilation, mect every want. 
a barn upon every farm where mixed 


( 


Such 
husbandry is pursued would soon pay for itself. 
It prevents the deterioration of crops and of 
manure. The loss from this source is immense 
in all parts of the country. Even in thrifty 
New Eneland, where a barn of some kind is 
found upon every farm, a large part of the hay 
and corn fodder is stored in stacks, and the open 
yard is still often met with as the only recep- 
tacle for manure. There is waste of labor in the 
topping and securing of stacks, and waste of 
fodder in all that part of the stack that is ex- 
posed to the ground and to the weather, and, 


judging from the fact that barn hay always brings 


the higher price, there is deterioration through 
the whole mass. In the West there is much 
more loss from this source, for there is much less 
barn-room, and, in additien to this, great dam- 
ive from the exposure of the grain crops to the 
weather, The wheat crop for this year has been 
sathered in excellent condition, for very little 
‘ain fell in all the grain growing districts during 
harvest. But this is an exceptional season. If 
had been visited with the rains 
end cloudy weather that have prevailed along 
he seaboard, we think the grain crop would 
have heen damaged to the amount of one-third 
of its value. This sometimes happens, and 
here is much more damaged than sound wheat 
ian the market. Ordinarily the wheat is left in 
small shocks, with two bundles laid crosswise 
for a cap, until the thrashing machine comes, 
which may be within two weeks or two months 


those districts 
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after cutting. If the weather is bad, the grain 
moulds and sprouts, and the market is crowded 
with damaged wheat. The straw also is injured 
for feeding purposes. The loss to the country 
amounts annually to many 


from this source 
millions of dollars. If it could be saved, it 
would pay all the taxes Jaid upon farmers. 


l 
Then, a ex 


Xpen ot 


od barn saves immensely in the 


} ying stock and in the conven- 


ence of fee . ~them. It is acommon estimate 
that shelter saves one-third in fodder, This 
estimate is c¢ riainly not too high for the north- 
ern half of the Northern States. The consump- 
tion of food to keep up animal heat in freezing 
weather is very great, and this does not benefit 
the farmer. He wants an increase of flesh and 
fat, articles that a stack-yard regimen rarely 
gives. With a plenty of grain, an animal will 
thrive out of doors, but he does not thrive as he 
would under shelter. It is too expensive, even 
in the grain districts, to substitute corn for 
boards, Without barns, also, the farmer is very 
much at the mercy of the grain speculator. 
With them, he can store his hay and grain, and 
The speculator 


i 
} 
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sell when the market. suits. 
knows the situation, and visits the regions where 
the barns are yet to be built. He knows the 
farmer must sell, for he has no place to store 
his grain. He generally prefers the tender 
mercies of the speculator, whom he knows, to 
the commission merchant in the city, whom he 
He wants the cash in hand 
As wheat often ad- 


does not know. 
and takes what he can get. 
vances fifly per cent. in a season, the farmer 
ought to be able to take advantage of the rise. 
If grain could be kept more in first hands, it 
would benefit consumers, for it would tend to 
make uniform prices. Nobody but speculators 
would suffer. In the plans of barns that we 
frequently present in these pages, some of 
them giving the results of years of study by 
practical farmers to meet their own wants, our 
readers will find many profitable suggestions. 
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What Shall the South Do for Manure? 


The great want of Southern Agriculture is 
manure. It is the want of systematic agri- 
culture everywhere. Some land gains fertility, 
if jeft fallow, or from crops which may be turn- 
ed under for manure, or if left in grass, which 
forms a sward of matted roots that read- 
ily decay when plowed under. For land too 
poor for grass to make a good sward, and too 
light to bear tillage without a crop, (clay Jand 
will be improved by simple tillage,) manure is an 
absolute necessity. Unskilled laborers must be 
employed usually at coarse, common, field work; 
hence there is a tendency to cultivate a few, 
chiefly market, crops. This makes the demand 
for manure the more imperative, and the eall 
from the Southern States is at present absolutely 
painful; this is the universal need. The eager 
ness with which manures have been bought the 
past season, in the hope of making ay saving a 
crop of corn, of cotton, or tobacco, has opened 
wide the door for extensive frauds, ruinous to 
many of the victimized planters. We are grati- 
fied to learn that some of these purchasers of 
fraudulent manures are combining to institute 
suits against those who make and deal in them. 

The question presents itself, then, with pe- 
culiar force, “ What shall the South do?” The 
problem has a simple solution, but the cure is 
applicable at first over but a small area upon 
each farm. It is, to make more manure. This 
may be done. The labor of the place may be 
profitably employed during a considerable part 











of the year, in taking care of, working over, and 
increasing, the amount of manures and composts. 

Keep hogs confined, The northern farmer saves 
himself the expense of guano by keeping his 
hogs always penned and supplied with all kinds 
of weeds and litter, thus making tons of excel- 
lent manure eyery year. Five tons of manure, 
worth not Jess than $5 per ton, if Peruvian 


uunoe is worth 


30, may be made from one hog 


+ Sf 


in a year, provided a sufficiency of muck, straw, 
or Jitter of any kind, be supplied. A fair pro- 
portion of the manure thus made should be 
saved for fertilizing ground for a large crop of 
pumpkins or squashes, corn sowed in drills, 
yanms,or whatever else will grow rapidly and pro- 
duce surely and freely, good feed for the hogs, 
Whose numbers should be each year increased, 
until large quantities of manure are made. 

Control all the Poultry, at least so far as to 
make them roost always in convenient places 
where their manure may be saved and com- 
posted with dry muck, gypsum, coal ashes, or 
other good absorbent. Thus a fertilizer may be 
obtained in moderate quantities of exceeding 
richness, admirable for exactly those purposes 
for which Peruyian guano is employed. 

Muke dead animals tnto compost. Many an old 
horse is actually worth more in the compost 
heap than in the stable or pasture. One dollar 
a hundred pounds is a low estimate of the value 
of any living animal for manure alone. Every 
farmer who is buying fertilizers can well afford 
to pay that, and usually the carcasses may be had 
for their removal. The way to handle them is to 
cut them up, using axes and butchers’ saws, into 





pieces of, say 20 pounds weight, and then to com- 
post them in Jayers with plenty of swamp muck, 
crumbly peat, grass sods, or loamy soil. Do this 
in an out of the way place, and while it is attrac- 
tive to dogs, be on the lookout with a rifle and 
add to the heap every dog that comes near. 
Otherwise drive stakes around the place, making 
a compost yard, inaccessible to those “ vermin.” 
It is some little trouble, but will stand the finan- 
cial test, and surely pay. Within six months or 
a year, the heap may be overhauled, mixed, the 
hard bones thrown out, and these put into the 
next heap, or into any manure, or compost 
heap. The hardest will become soft in a year or 
two, so that they may be mashed with a shovel. 

Make poudrette. Tints are given in previous 
numbers of the Agriculturist on the subject of 
earth closets. Offer to the foremen of gangs 
of hands, to those who keep the houses where 
the hands are boarded and lodged, and to such 
as haye thei, own cabins, a moderate price 
per barrel or per load for all the poudrette of 
good quality which they will make, using a def- 
inite quantity of dry earth or muck. So far as 
our obseryation extends, every particle of hu- 
man soil is lost to the agriculture of the South, 
and we hesitate not to say that were this saved 
it would have ten times the value of all the high 


priced fertilizers which the people of | the 
Southern States import from year to year 
~~ oe ee Oe ——-- 
How to Yoke Oxen, 
ea 


The hints we drop now and then in regard to 
the sounder philosophy in working oxen by the 
head instead of by neck yokes, bring occasional 
responses of corroborative views, one of which 
we give below, from Mr. Josiah M. Wubbard, 
of Middletown, Conn. Until we can fairly try 
the experiment ourselves, Which may not be 
for years, we wait patiently for a fair test of thi 
two systems on the same cattle. Mr. H. writes : 

“Your remarks concerning the defects in the 
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usual apparatus for working oxen call to mind 
the case of a German neighbor of mine in Kan- 
sas, Whose one pair of oxen were trained to 
draw by the forehead. His apparatus was quite 
simple, consisting of a padded stick placed 
cross the forehead of cach ox just belovy the 
horns, and kept in place by straps around them, 
the ends of the stick extending a few inches 
cach way beyond the head. The draft was by 
means of a rope on each side of the animal, 
passed through a hole in the end of the stick 
and knotted in front, hitched tothe whiffie-trees 
und evener, and keptin place by astrap over the 





back and another under the belly of the animal. 
I do not recall his method of fastening his ani- 
mals together, or of supporting the tongue when 
worked on a wagon; but I do recollect that his 
animals worked with much more ease and free- 
dom than oxen in the ordinary yoke; and also 
that their owner was very confident that they 
could pull (or as he phrased it) ‘push’ a much 
heavier load than if yoked by the neck.” 


-_ 
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The Wheat and Chess Question. 


eo 


The position taken by intelligent agriculturists 
that such a thing as wheat turning to chess is im- 
possible in the nature of things, hence not a ques- 
tion to be argued (like the assertion that 2 and 2 
make 5,) is entirely unacceptable to many sensi- 
ble farmers. They think they have the evidence 
of their senses that it does happen. We are 
firmly and kindly remonstrated with for taking 
the position that we will not argue the point. 
We know 24+2=4; and so decline to discuss 
the matter. Jfoweyer, one of our German 
readers, Mr. Geo. Kunz, has worked out this 
problem much more correctly than many Amer- 
ican farmers, who claim to have tried experi- 
ments which convinced them that the change 
tukes place. We invite attention to hisreasoning. 

“As the wheat last winter was more or less 
winter-killed, we could only count upon half a 
crop; but some farmers haye from one-quarter to 
one-half chess in their wheat, which causesa great 
many tothink that wheat is changed into chess, 
After many years of experience, I can say that it 
is an error, and, if held, of injury to the farmer, 
We who asserts that wheat changes to chess, 
is not anxious to have his seed free from chess, 
The superficial observers who assert that wheat 
turns to chess, (three-quarters of the farmers 
belong to that class,) say they do not sow chess; 
they also say that chess changes into Tim- 
othy, ete. If such is the case, why do we pay 
#2 and $3 per bushel for Timothy seed? Why 
not sow chess, for whieh we only pay 5 cts, per 
bushel for thrashing? If wheat could produce 
chess, it would long sinee have run out, and we 
would have as many varieties of chess as of 
wheat. Why we have more chess when wheat 
is winter-killed may easily be shown. Take 
one bushel of wheat and mix with it one quart 
of chess; latter can hardly be detected. 
Supposing the wheat is sown and produces 20 
} chess also 20 quarts, it cannet be 


more than before; but then, sup- 





the 








bushels, and 
detected any 
pose the wheat is winter-killed badly and yields | 
only 5 bushels instead of 20, the chess is not | 
affected, gives every year a full crop, and in- 
creases more than wheat; therefore, more chess 


4 


could be seen after gathering the « rop in the 5 


bushels of wheat, than there could be seen in 
1 bushel hefore sowing. If every farmer 
would convine that chess does 
come from wheat, all disputes would cease up- 
on that point. Sow clean seed on clean soil, and 
you will have nomore chess; and if everybody 


ihe 


himself not 





was todo so, in five or six years very little would 
be found in the wheat fields of the country.” 
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Canada Thistles and Railroads. 
ge 

In our recent travels to attend the State Fairs, 
we noticed almost everywhere in the West, the 
steady advance of this scourge. The West had 
once clean fields; but now, in many sections, 
the pastures and meadows are as foul as in the 
oldest part of the country. Most of the older rail- 
roads are already well stocked with the Canada 
thistle at their northern extremities, and every 
year carries them further south. The seed is 
furnished with a tuft of down, which makes it 
float in the air like a feather. Growing in close 
proximity to the railroad track, these winged 
seeds are drawn into the current of air made 
by the passing trains, and every year distrib- 
uted more widely. over the country. The rail- 
road embankment becomes thickly stocked with 
them, and from this line they are distributed 
over all the adjoining fields. 

This is a great evil, and demands the imme- 
diate attention of all our State legislatures. If 
it is left unchecked, the thistles will spread over 
a wider territory every year, until they take 
possession of the whole country. The cost of 
every crop cultivated will be increased, pastures 
will be diminished in value, and the quality of 
hay will be depreciated. It is true, there is 
some nutriment in thistles, and asses are said 
to be fond of them, but these are not the wisest 
of beasts; and if they were, they are not likely 
to become popular stock in America. Tt is an 
unmitigated curse in cultivated fields, increasing 
the cost of farm produce to all consumers. More 
Canada thistles means dearer corn, wheat, 
rye, oats, and potatoes, They increase the 
cost of living to every man in the country. 
Railroads are a great blessing, but they have 
no right to spread this pestilence over our fields. 





Legislation is needed to compel the railroads 
to keep their tracks clean. The State Commis- 
sions, Which have the oversight of these insti- 
tutions, should be instructed to see that this pest 
is kept under. If there were frequent mowings 
to prevent the seeding of the plant, it would 
soon disappear from the tracks. And while the 
legislatures are considering the case of the rail- 
roads, they may as well take in hand those 
slovenly farmers who allow these weeds to over- 
spread their ficlds without hinderance. What 
right has a man to make his farm a seed bed of 
Canada thistles? What right has he to make 
himself a nuisance among his neighbors? The 
harboring of this pest should subject the farmer 
to fines and penalties. We must have legis- 
lation, or Canada thistles will possess the land. 
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A National Dog Law. 
eee 
Congress is soon to assemble, and the great 
interest of the nation will be likely to receive 
just so much attention from our legislators as 
the people compel them to hestow. There is 
no money for Congressmen in this measure un- 
less they happen to be sheep owners, but a good 
On the 


contrary, our honorable Senators and Represen- 


deal of money for their constituents. 


tatives, who affect dogs and sporting circles, 
might find their taxes slightly increased. We 
have shown, in our past issues, the great neces- 
sity of this law to the sheep interests of the na- 
tion. England taxes her dog owners three dol- 
lars for each dog, and raises a revenue of $3,000,- 
000 from this source. In England, mutton is a 











great institution by reason of this very efficient 
protection. If we want like protection, we must 
legislate against dogs. Wool-growers’ associa- 
tions should take the lead in this matter,and make 
their influence felt at Washington. Agricul- 
tural societies and farmers’ clubs should start 
their petitions, and send them up by the cart- 
load to the Capitol. Sheep owners who have 
political influence should write to their repre- 
sentatives, urging the measure. By timely effort 
we may secure what we need. Wool and mut- 
ton can have no secure basis until the relations of 
sheep and dogs are permanently reconstructed. 
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Fattening Poultry for the Table or 
for Market. 


—o— 

The difference between the flesh of a well-fat- 
tened fowl and one that has not been cooped is 
so great that we venture to say that no one 
who really enjoys this¢excellent food, and raises 
his own poultry, will allow those destined for 
the table to run at large for some two or three 
weeks, at least, before killing them. Young 
birds grow finely with a free range and plenty 
to eat, but we have never found rapidly grow- 
ing fowls or turkeys to take on fat readily when 
confined. They grow rapidly, perhaps, for a 


_While, but then are very apt to pine, and often 


even lose flesh. As soon as the rapid growth 
peculiar to the first four or five months of 
chickenhood has been made, and the young 
birds begin to have a mature look, they may be 
put up in airy coops for fattening. The coops 
should be such as can be kept clean easily, and 
in which they will have some chance to move 
about; while all should be able to get at their 
food, when fed, without crowding. The two 
long sides, at least, should be of slats, and the 
bottom made of split poles, half round, about 
three inches wide, put on round side up, and 
with two-inch spaces between them. On such 
a floor, the birds will keep cleaner than on any 
other. Turkeys ought to be cooped upon the 
ground, and the coops shifted every few days. 
Geese should be in close boxes, with plenty of 
litter, which should be frequently changed, and 
the geese allowed a run of half'an hour, and a 
bath every morning. Ducks should be penned, 
but let out daily to run to the pond, and take 
their regular “ducking,” and eat a little grass, 

As to food, it is a mistake to suppose be- 
cause poultry usually prefer whole grain, espe- 
cially corn, that it is best for them. Boiled 
potatoes mashed, with the addition of about one- 
sixth part Indian meal, make excellent feed for 
all kinds of poultry. Ifthe proportion of Indian 
meal is increased, a little suet added, together 
with stale bread or crusts, soaked soft, it will be 
the more relished, and of much higher fattening 
quality. Chickens and turkeys should have 
some grass frequently, and occasionally some 
meat scraps chopped fine. Almost any raw 
vevetables may be substituted for grass, like 
cabbage leaves, beets, the inside parts of pump- 
kins, ete., chopped quite fine. Geese ought to 
have grass daily. Ducks do better, also, for sim- 
ilar green food, but for the water fowls, meat is 
unnecessary. The food for all may be greatly 
yaried, but ground and cooked grain will go much 
farther than the same fed whole or raw. Birds 
confined for fattening, should be fed all that 
they will eat, as often as four times a day, and 
fresh water should be always before them. 
Every two or three days it is well to make one 
meal actually red with Cayenne pepper, sprink- 
led on in powder, and mixed with the food. A 
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few drops of Chloride of Iron in the water, 
occasionally, las «a beneficial tonic effect. 

In case there is the least suspicion of lice, we 
advise to take out the fowls, and dust them 
thoroughly with the “ Persian Insect: Powder,” 
holding them each by the legs, and sprinkling 
it in among the feathers. We haye found this 
cheap, innocuous, and efficient, in remoying lice 
from nests and sitting hens, and presume it 
would be equaily efficacious in other cases. 

Thus treated, in general, all poultry will fat 
ten very fast. The fatness of a fowl may be as- 
certained, generally, by feeling the rump, and 
judging of its general plumpness and weight. 
When killed for one’s own table, it makes little 
difference how it is done, provided it be well 
done. The bird must be fasted 8 to 12 hours; 
the head may be chopped off, and the fowl 
hung up to bleed, or the throat may be cut from 
the outside, passing a narrow, sharp blade 
through the neck crosswise, just below the 
chaps. The blade being. pressed backward, and 
moved a little, will sever the veins. This is the 
common New York market practice. It is poor 
policy to wring the necks, for, though the most 
agreeable way, there being no spirting and 
splashing of blood, nevertheless the bleeding is 
not so perfect, and the bird will not keep so 
long. When killing for market, the  eatest 
way is to take a straight, sharp, knife, pass it 
into the mouth, and cut across the back of the 
throat on either side. This quickly severs ‘the 
large veins and arteries, and if the fowl be tied 
by the legs, and hung on a peg, the feathers 
even will not be much besmeared with blood. 
When plucked, a fowl,so killed, shows no mark 
of the knife. Pick dry, while still warm, then 
dip in sealding water, just enough to shrink 
the skin tight all over the body. This gives 
avery plump look, and secures a better price 
or quicker sale, while it is of no injury to the 
keeping, unless the fat is melted. 
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Draining Facilitated and Cheapened. 
a 

The cost of underdraining lies chiefly in the 
necessarily great amount of skilled labor re- 
quired to do good work. If any common hand 
could be economically employed to dig trench- 
es, it would be a great saving. Many of us 
have been forced to try the experiment, and 
know if such Jabor is paid by the day, as it usu- 
ally must be, the draining is very expensive. 
Unless digging the trenches can be done by con- 
tract, the work must be overseen by the proprie- 
tor himself, or by a very trustworthy foreman. 
When the digging is done by the rod, the fin- 
ishing must be under the immediate inspec- 
tion of the foreman, and to this end it should 
be understood that the last inch or two of 
the ditch should not be dug until he directs. 

As soon as the bottom is graded ready for the 
tiles, (Which operation, as it requires care and 
time, will not be done by common trench dig- 
gers on a contract, without compensation by the 
hour), the tiles must be laid and the trench 
partly filled. The care requisite in the first 
filling of the ditch prevents the employment of 
scoops or scrapers worked by horse-power; 
but as soon as about 18 inches have been filled 
with clay or stiff loam, and rammed down hard, 
some form of scraper will come into play. 

More real farm drainage is done in the an- 
tumn than at any other time of the year, and 
the present season is a peculiarly favorable one 
for this work. We of the seaboard have had 
much wet, and that followed by an autumn, dry 
in its beginning, and very iikely to be so in its 





continuance, and so long as real winter weath- 
er holds off, draining may profitably be done. 
Some time since, at atime when subjects more 
appropriate to the season crowded our columns, 
we received a communication from Asa Engle, 
of Gloucester Co., N. J., containing useful hints 
and a description of his own practice. IIe writes : 
“Tn return for valuable ideas from the Agri- 
culturist, I suggest an idea or two that I have 
proved to be advantageous in underdraining. 
“My manner of laying tiles is to begin by 
breaking a plastering Jath in half, and laying it 
in the bottom of the ditch. Then take whole 
laths and place them side by side upon the 
floor, thus, 
so as to break joints, laying the tiles immedi- 
ately upon them. In this section drain tiles are 
sll made with flat bottoms. The Jaths cause the 
tiles to settle on a line, and by the time the laths 
decay, the tiles are so firmly bedded that they are 
not likely to get out of place. After the tiles are 





DITCH-FILLING SCRAPER, 


laid, I shovel in a few inches of earth, treading 
it down firmly as I proceed. I then take a 
scraper or reversed “snow plow,” made by 
bolting two planks to the inside of an A harrow, 
(see figure,) long enough to extend outside the 
ditch on both sides. Lhiteh a gvéet horse to cach 
end, and start the “plow” backward astride 
of the ditch, having a rope attached to the point 
by which to guide the machine and keep the 
open space between the ends of the planks im- 
mediately over the ditch. After passing a few 
times back and forth, it will expedite matters 
to take a horse and plow and loosen the 
earth on the bank, as by this operation it 
will have become somewhat packed.” 
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Convenient Farm Hooks. 
— 

The difference between what “will do well 
enough,” and what is really convenient and 
exactly adapted to its use, may be measured by 
hours and days even of useless labors, and miles 
of travel on many farms every year. We were 
struck with the simplicity of a hook for use as 
a clevis attached to a harrow, cultivator, stone 
boat, or any such thing. It is a strong flat hook, 
(Fig. 1,) having a flat eye with a small hole for 
a bolt with a large flat 
head, to attach it to the 
implement. The point 
of the hook is drawn 

Fig. 1.—cLEvVIS HOOK. out, bent back, and 
welded fast, enclosing a harness ring of such a 
size that, when it lies in the bend of the hook, 
it cannot be brought out. This is well seen in 
the little engraving. When the hook is put on, 
it is, of course, turned upward, and it will be 
seen that the ring of the whiffletree, or ox-chain, 
will easily slip in, but of itself cannot slip out 
again. This hook may be attached to many ar- 
ticles, and used for sundry purposes, but is espe- 
cially convenient for the use suggested, for it 
takes a good deal of time to undo a clevis every 
time the team is attached to, or taken from, the 
harrows and other tools. Then, too, the clevis 
is in two independent parts, and often three, 








(clevis, bolt, and ring,) either of which is liable 
in careless hands to be lost or out of the way. 

The almost universal custom of using hooks 
upon the end of farm whiflletrees indicates some 
superiority to other contrivances for attaching 
the traces. Still, going down rough roads, in 
the woods, and on other uneven ground, there 
is a liability of the traces a 





gctting unhooked, accom- 
panied, at times, by no 
little danger. Figure 2 
represents an unpatented 
hook which we have at- Fic. 2.—wairreLETREE 
tached to a new whiffle- HOOK, 

tree that is now on probation; the hook, how- 
ever, proves itself. As clearly shown in the 
cut, the eye is large and open, the bend short, 
the point coming back nearly opposite the mid- 
dle of the eye, where it is bent at right angles 
towards it, and left just so close to the eye that 
aring or trace-cye of the usual size will slip, 
when held at right angles, into the hook. Tt ap- 
pears to be impossible for a trace to become de- 
tached of itself from this simple contrivance, 
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Fences Across Streams. 
— 

Among the many minor perplexities which 
in the aggregate are serious hinderances to the 
farmer's peace of mind, are fences across streams. 
When a brook is so large that a single length of 
fence will not span it, and especially if at times 
this 12-foot “creck” becomes a torrent, bearing 
large trees and logs upon its turbid tide, then 
the problem how to put a fence across becomes 
a formidable one. Cattle must not pass it at 
low water, and it must not be swept away at 
any time. Mr. Matthew M. Campbell appeals 
to the editors and readers of the Agriculturist 
in his perplexities A large creek flows through 
his farm, which will be greatly increased in value 
to him if he can fence it across. He describes 
the “Kentucky crossing,” which is thus made: 
“ One, two, or three, large logs are laid on the 
bottom of the creek, and the ends made fast in 
the banks on either side, and weighted down 
with stones. Rails, with sharpened ends, are 
then driven into the bottom of the creek above 
the logs, and project above them from 12 to 
18 inches. This, if three feet high, or less, is a 
good fence so long as it can be kept from float- 
ing.” Another plan suggested is that of stretch- 
ing a three-quarter inch iron rod across the 
creek betwecn two trees, and suspending there- 
on a succession of light gates reaching down to 
the water at ordinary stages. Yet another plan 
is to stretch the rod across close to the surface 
of the water, and hang battoned planks upon 
the rod, just so that they will touch the water 
at its lowest stage, but be floated when the 
water is high enough to bring down much flood- 
wood. We quite agree with our correspondent 
that “neither hog, horse, nor cattle, would be 
likely either to jump over, or dive under, such a 
fence,’—but think it would be subject to a 
strain, when the water is high, to which it 
would assuredly succumb after a short time, 


Some time, since, an acquaintance, in follow- 
ing a suggestion of ours, stretched a rod across 
a small stream which annoyed him by carrying 
off the poles which were placed across it as a 
fence. To this rod, which was of about three- 
quarter inch iron, as we judge, he suspended 
three small trees, the smaller branches and 
twigs of which had been cut off and the boughs 
sharpened with a drawing knife. The trees 
were hung so that a natural curve in them caus- 
ced the limbs to point down stream, and any that 
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pointed directly against the current were cut 
off. The result has been that at high water the 
fence floats up more or less, and the swiftness 
of the current keeps it entirely free from every- 
thing except an occasional bush which gets en- 
tangled, but does no damage. All large things 


pass along unhindered, , We propose, therefore, 





A FENCE ACROSS A STREAM. 


to Mr, Campbell to try hanging small trees or 
branches of larger ones in the way we suggest. 
The engraving shows « combination of the 
hanging gates and trees, the latter being where 
the current is swiftest, the stream deepest, and 
where, almost certainly, the heavy drift will 
come down. The rod isattached on one side to 
a tree, on the other it passes through one, and 
is continued at an angle to a stump, where it is 
fixed, making a very strong anchorage. Provi- 
sion is also indicated for tightening up the rod in 
case it stretches or slackens, which is important. 
——_ st 6 oe 
Cultivation of Corn. 
A LESSON FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 
Bee ee 

We passed oyer a fine farm in Westchester 
Jo., N. Y., a few days since, in company 
with its proprietor, a liberal minded farmer, 
who showed with great satisfaction a fine field 
of corn in which no hoe had been used this 
season. It was remarkably free from weeds, 
and that, rather than the condition of the corn, 
(except on wet land), is the test of good culture 
this season. The few weeds were good vigor- 
ous specimens, however, showing that they 
were such as the plow had not covered entirely 
at the last plowing. Once passing through to 
pull these weeds would be a small job, and then 
the field would be clean. Our friend says he 
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MANNER OF PLOWING CORN. 
learned during the war the practice which 
we describe from a North Carolinian refugee. 

The corn was planted in hills a little less than 
four feet apart—the proper distance depends 
upon the variety—and as soon as it was well up, 
it was cultivated with Share’s horse-hoe, in one 
Any good horse-hoe or cultivator 
will do. This cleans the land well, but does 
not destroy the weeds in the hills. After about 
a fortnight, or as soon as the weeds began to 
grow pretty well among the corn hills, and the 
brace roots began to show rows of little points 
around the lower joints, boys were sent through 


direction. 

















to pull out all the weeds in or near the hills. 
This is work which would have to be done by 
hand, were the corn hoed. The simple pull- 
ing, without previous plowing, and without 
hocing at the same time, is not a labor requiring 
much skill, faithfulness being especially neces- 
sary. As soon as this was done, the field was 
plowed in the diree- 
W/ tion opposite to the 
way the horse-hoe was 
used, turning the fur- 
rows towards the 
corn, going four times 
to each row, and thus 
turning all the ground 
between the rows, and 
leaving the land 
ridged. The plow was 
run pretty deep, and 
nearly all the weeds 
were thoroughly bur- 
ied under a_ heavy 
mass of mellow soil. 
This is exactly the place where weeds are 
wanted, and it is much better than to leaye 
them on the surface, where some seeds may ma- 
ture, and where, if wet weather follows, many 
will surely root again. The only chance for 
weeds to live is if they are not thoroughly cov- | 
ered up, and in the field we passed through, 
such were the only ones seen. 

The accompanying diagram shows a section | 
of two rows of corn, plowed as described; the | 
corn plants with the brace roots (4) thrown out | 
into the fresh turned soil, the main roots in the 
undisturbed portion of the soil. The line, «, 
@, indicates the general level of the ground. 

The past wet summer has been one to put to 
the severest test any method of killing weeds 
among corn. The contrast between the field 
we refer to, and another treated in the usual 
way, is most notable. Last 
year an experiment, to ascer- 
tain the actual difference be- 
tween the two systems, was 
faithfully, but rather rough- 
ly, made. Halfa large piece, 
Which was all manured and 
planted uniformly,was hand- 
hoed (three times we pre- 
sume); the other half was 
treated as above described. 
The result was that five 
bushels per acre more corn 
was harvested from the 
ridge-plowed part of the 
field than from that which 
was hand-hoed ; the larger yield with least labor. 

The good effects in dry weather are explained, | 
first, by the thorough removal of the weeds | 
close to the corn, then by the conversion of 
those that are left standing into a green manur- | 
ing, as they rapidly decay, and finally, by the 
broad mass of mellow soil which the ridge pre- 
sents for the brace roots, and for the others also, 
to riot and revel in. The corn so quickly coy- 
ers the ground after this that seedling weeds 
starting upon the fresh turned furrows have 
little chance of life, and none of vigorous growth. 
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A Double Entrance Gate. 





An impracticable gate, one difficult. to open 
and equally troublesome to shut, is a very com- 
mon thing, but its frequent occurrence makes it | 
none the less annoying. There are several | 
“self-opening” gates upon the construction of | 
which a great deal of ingenuity and machinery | 


| the proper point. 


" 
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have been expended. Some of these work well 
enough for a while, but we never saw one that, 
from some derangement of its parts, was not, 
after a few months’ use, opened by hand in 
the old fashioned way. 

A correspondent, Doct. Henry Breiner, Alle- 
ghany Co., Pa., finding no gate to suit him, had 
one constructed after a plan of his own, of 
which he sends usa sketch. Iaving but one en- 
trance from the road to his ¢iands, it was neces- 
sary tomake a gate that should answer for car- 
riage, horse, or foot passengers, and one of which 
either half could be opened independently. 

The gate presents no improvement over the 
ordinary double gate, except in its fastening, 
which is simple, easily inzde, and apparently 
efficient. It will be readily ui:derstood from the 
engraving, with but a brief description. A bolt 
(a) of oak, ? inch thick and two inches wide, runs 
the whole length of the style of the gate, and 
slides freely through staples. To the upper end 
of the bolt is attached a lever (2) by which it is 
raised. This lever works through a mortise in 
the style of the gate, and a tenon on the end of 
it enters a mortise in the bolt. 'To support the 
lever a piece of wood is mortised into the upper 
rail of the gate opposite the first pale, having 
a mortise to receive the lever, which is held in 
its place by a wooden pin. This is the only 
fastening the lever needs. The lower ends of 
the bolts are received in a mortise in a piece of 
2-inch plank (¢), 20 to 24 inches long, which is 
spiked to two locust posts set in the ground at 
The plank is bevelled in two 
directions and kept well oiled, so that when the 
gate shuts, the bolts will readily slide over it 
and drop intothe mortise, which should be half 
an inch wider than the bolts. The hole in the 
plank should be over the space between the 
posts to which it is spiked, to facilitate clearing 
it from dirt. The gate is hung to swing either 
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DOUBLE ENTRANCE GATE. 


way, and is easily unfastened by depressing the 
handle of the lever; it will fasten itself when it 
swings to again. Doct. B. says if there is any 
better fastening for a double gate he would like 
to have it communicated to our readers, 
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How to Get the Boys to Stay on the Farm, 
oe 

The exodus is not yet arrested. We have 
been doing our best for ten years to make the 
labors of the farm attractive and profitable, so 
that the old homestead might at least retain one 
of the sons, and remain in the family. The la- 
bor has not been lost, for no business in the 
country has made more substantial and visible 
progress during this period. We have our 
State and County Fairs well organized and 
doing a good work in all parts of the Northern 
States; we have model farms and farmers, 
better drainage, better implements, better  till- 
age, and larger crops, in part as & consequence 
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of the good seed that has been sown in these 
Yet the outflow from the farm goes on, 


many boys 


page s. 
and about as 
trunks and saying good-bye to the farm, this 
fall,as ever. Some few of the number have their 
faces turned in the right direction, but many, we 


are strapping their 


know, are making a ereat mistake, and have 
before them much less of thrift and happiness 
tian they could find in the calling of their fa- 
thers. This restless spirit is owing somewhat, 
doubtless, to the general diffusion of education 
umong the masses, to that love of adventure 
which is a characteristic of the Yankee race, and 
to the apparent profitableness of other callings. 

But with all due allowance for these things, 
are causes still at work upon the farm that 
boys, and 


The hoys enteh 


there 
early alienate the affections of the 
drive them to other pursuits. 
new ideas much more rapidly than their fathers, 
and, with the impulsiveness of youth, want to 
They go to the fairs, and see the fine 
tools, the premium fruits and 
vegetables. They read the papers, if they have 
them at home, and if they have not, they borrow 


test them. 


stock, the new 


them. Agricultural papers are greatly multi- 
plied, and no religious or political paper quite 
does its duty without furnishing a column or 
two, weekly, of agricultural matter for its read- 
ers. People who read at all cannot very well 
keep themselves in the dark in regard to the 
changes that are coming oyer our husbandry. 
If the father keeps up with the times, has agri- 
cultural papers and books, reads, thinks, and 
practices, he retains the confidence of his boys, 
and ean readily guide them. Bunt if he is a man 
the ruts, the boys soon 
They do not 


want to break their backs over the seythe, when 


of routine, and keeps in 
become discusted with farming. 


a mowing machine can do the work better, and 
They want tedders, 
They want 
plows, tile drains, and barn. cellars. 


at a tithe of the expense. 
horse-rakes, and horse hay-forks, 
subsoil 
They want blood stock in the stable, and in the 
sty. They want to move a little faster, and to 
do business on a little larger scale. The boys 
have the facts and the argument on their side, 
and if you want to retain them upon the farm, 
you must keep up with the times, and make 
farming alive business. The subsoil plow has 
spoiled the ruts for this generation. 

Another thing, the boys want an interest in 
the business, and the sooner you give them an 
investment in the farm or its stock, the more 
likely you will be to make farmers of them. 
It is true, the law gives you a right tothe avails 
of their Jabors until they reach their majority. 
It may be true that these services are no more 


than a fair compensation for the expenses of 


their childhood. The intercourse of parents and 
children should not always be graduated by the 
legalseale. You do not want your son for aser- 
vant, but fora companion, and asupport in your 
declining years. You want to attach him by affec- 
tion and interest to the soil that he cultivates. 
Begin, then, early to identify his interests with 
your business, as if he was under no obligations to 
you. If he fancies stock, give him what he likes, 
and let the increase be his. Especially encour- 
ave him to plant orchards or vineyards of the 
finest varieties of fruit. Teach him to bud, 
graft, prune, ripen, and market, all the fruits of 
your climate. Furnish him with all the books 
and facilities that he needs to study and to prac- 
tice pomology and horticulture. If properly en- 
couraged, he will take an interest in these things 
very early, and before he is old enough to think 
of leaving your roof, his tastes will be formed, 
and his course in life will be determined. His 


| 
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heart will ¢o down into the soil with the roots 
of every fruit tree that he plants, and the or- 
chards and gardens of the old homestead, or 
of another close by, will be his paradise, from 
which nothing but necessity can drive him. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—Nov. 47. 
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Sheep can be bought in this section for nearly 
half what they could be sold for at this time last 
And yet, low as wool is, it is worth nearly 


Then the depres- 


year, 
as much asit was a year ago. 
sion in the wool market was thought to be merely 
temporary, and wool growers hoped for remun- 
erative prices in the future. Now, however, 
there is a general feeling that wool will rule low 
for some years, and many farmers are selling 
their sheep at any price that is offered. Butter 
and cheese pay better than wool growing, and 
thousands will quit the business in disgust. Ob- 
serving men predicted such a result during the 
sheep fever, and were laughed at as old fogies. 

If the best time to engage in a business is when 
others are leaving it, the present is a good time 
to buy sheep. It would be strange if the United 
States, with its almost unlimited extent of terri- 
tory, should not raise its own wool, and if we 
are to raise Wool, we can hardly expect to see a 
time when sheep can be bought at lower rates. 
The duty on wool is now as high as we can reas- 
onably ask for, and if there is any business in 


which we can compete with the cheap labor of 


forcign countries, it is in wool-growing. There 


is less Jabor required to raise a dollar’s worth of 


wool than to raise a dollar’s worth of any other 
farm product. It is not so. much the cheap labor 
of other countries that the wool-grower has to 
fear, as the cheap land, and the low rates at 
which so concentrated an article as wool ean be 
And this competition with cheap 
Those of us who 


transported. 
land we cannot escape from. 
have farms that cost $100 to $150 per acre must 
compete with the farmer on the prairie, who 
paid only $1.25. If we cannot compete with him 
in growing wool, we must grow something cise, 
the freight on which affords us sufficient protec- 
tion. Buffalo skins are high, but I do not think, 
when land is worth $100 an acre, we can raise 
buffaloes, and feed them for four or five years 
simply for the skins. If we wish to engage in 
this kind of business, we must seek cheaper land. 

I do not say that we cannot keep sheep on 
land worth $100 an acre, simply for their wool, 
for the probabilities are that the profits cannot 
be very large. Take one of my three year old 
Merino wethersthat Isold the other day for $2.75, 
and how much do you suppose it has cost to feed 
him? He sheared four pounds the first year, 
and five pounds the next, and five pounds this 
year—say fourteen pounds. Isold the first two 
clips for 60 cents. The last clip is not sold, but 
would not bring more than 40 cents. This sheep 
therefore has brought me in, say $2.40 for the 
first year, $3.00 for the second year, and $2.00 
for the third year—$7.40 in all. The sheep sold 
for $2.75, so that the gross receipts for three and 
a half years’ keep amount to $10.15. Washing, 
shearing, tying up the wool, and marketing the 
three clips, would cost 50 cents, and it will be 
liberal to say that I have received $9.65 for feed 
andattendance. Now,such asheep would prob- 
ably consume in three years and a half, a ton of 
hay, or its equivalent. Of course he was not fed 
exclusively on hay, and Tonly put it in this form 
to enable us to get some idea of the amount of 
food such a sheep would eat. An acre of good 
clover would furnish food enough for half a dozen 
of such sheep for a year—part mown and part 








rrazed. To keep asheep three years and a half, 
therefore, we should need as much food as seven 
twelfths of an acre would produce in a year. In 
other words, this sheep which has brought me 
$9.65, has eaten food equal to what could be 
obtained from a little over half an acre of good 
clover. This makes a better show for the profit 
of wool-growing than T expected, and when we 
take into consideration the fact that the manure 
will do nearly as much good as if the clover had 
been plowed under, I am not sure that there is 
any kind of stock which, for the care and labor 
bestowed, will pay much better. 

The time has arrived in our agriculture, how- 
ever, When we must bestow more care and la- 
bor in feeding stock, and enriching our land. I 
think farmers are becoming convinced of this. 
High prices are a great incentive to improye- 
ment. We can all see that if our farms were in 
condition, we could make money. I was on a 
farm, the other day, where the wheat crop went 
37'|2 bushels per acre, and being very clean and 
nice, was all sold to the neighbors for seed, a 
$2.75 per bushel. Most of us, on land naturally 
just as good, only raise 15 bushels per acre, and 
that not of the best quality. Ina ride of some 
twenty-five miles, through two of the best 
towns in this county, in search of some good 
seed wheat, this was theonly wheat I found that 
was clean! It maybe that I did not happen to 
fall in with the right men. One farmer, who 
has always been noted for careful culture, and 
who, I was told, would have clean seed if it was 
to be found, had wheat no better than my own. 
“Thave had such dirty wheat,” he said, and I 
do not doubt it, for, on going to the barn, where 
lie had been cleaving some thirty or forty bush- 
els for seed, there were lying on the floor five or 
six bushels of stricken grains and foul stuff 
that had been cleaned out. This was on one of 
the best wheat farms in the State. Unfortunately 
such cases are not rare. Where one farm has 
improved during the past five years, ten haye 
run down. Uncertainty in regard to future 
prices, and the scarcity and inefficiency of la- 
borers are among the chief causes of this deplor- 
affairs. I did not see during the 
whole ride a single clean piece of corn. Most of 
the corn was cut up, and in every case the rows 
could be traced by weeds running to seed, and 
not unfrequently the whole Jand was covered 
with weeds from six inches to three feet in 
hight. In a dry seasom like the present, it is 
not easy to understand how land could get so 
foul, where even nothing more than ordinary 
cultivation is employed. Next spring, this land 
will be sown with barley, followed by wheat in 
the fall. Is it to be wondered at that clean wheat 
Many farmers plow their land 
twice for wheat after the barley is off, and har- 
row, roll, and cultivate theirland very nicely, in 
order to get it clean and mellow. But this does 
comparatively little good. The time to clean 
land for wheat is while it isin corn. If it ean- 
not be made thoroughly clean with one corn 
crop, plant it two years in succession, and cullti- 
vate it every week or ten days from the time 
the rows can be traced till the corn is set, You 
will then have clean wheat. 


able state of 


is so scarce? 


There are two objects in working land. First, 
to kill weeds, and second, to enrich it by pro- 
moting decomposition, and rendering it capable 
of absorbing ammonia from the atmosphere. 
These chemical changes require time. If you have 
two heaps of manure piled up last spring, and 
one heap has been turned over three times during 
four or fiye months, and the other has not been 
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turned at all, the one would be well rotted, and 
in fine condition to put on the land, while the 
other would most likely be lumpy, with some 
parts heated too much, and others not fermented 
at all. Now then, if you should make a spas- 
modic effort to get this last heap into good con- 
dition, and should turn it over a few days before 
you wished to use it, three times or even six 
limes, do you suppose the heap would be as 
fine, and as well rotted, and as rich as the other ? 
So far as enriching the land is concerned, stir- 
ring it over three or four times in as many days, 
does comparatively little good. Such treatment 
may be necessary to get the land ready for the 
seed, but by doing the work all at one time, you 
lose one of the chief advantages of working the 
land. It should be understood that decomposi- 
tion or oxidation in the soil or in a manure 
heap is a kind of slow combustion. Now, any 
good housewife who bakes in an old-fashioned 
brick oven proceeds in strict accordance with 
scientific principles. She turns the fire from 
one side in the oven to the other, and thus ex- 
poses the black embers to the air, and when 
there are all aglow, she exposes another por- 
tion. If she should neglect to do this till the 
bread was all ready, and then should knock the 
fire back and forth half a dozen times in as 
many minutes, she would exhibit no more 
sense than her husband, who is, with plows, 
harrows, and cultivators, trying to get his land 
ready for wheat in a hurry. In heating the 
oven, the fire heats the opposite side from that 
on which the wood is placed, and so in the field 
the effect of working the land is not felt wholly 
on the first crop, but on those which follow. 
Cultivating corn benefits the crop. This is not 
all; its effects will be felt for two or three years. 





The Doctor says, he “never knewa man to sell 
his farm who did not regret it.” This is perhaps 
stating it a little too strong. But being one of 
the oldest pastors in Western New York, he has 
had good opportunities for observation. I think 
men engaged in other pursuits, who buy farms, 
expecting to find nothing but pleasure and pro- 
fit in agriculture, are generally very glad of an 
opportunity to dispose of them. Such men sel- 

But with a farmer the case 
is very different. He either sells because he 
thinks he can buy a better or cheaper farm, or | 
because he is tired of farming, and proposes to 
live in the city. In the latter case he is almost 
certain to wish himself back again on the farm. 
I heard of such a case the other day. A farmer 
was offered last spring what he thought a high 
price for his farm, and accepted the offer, think- 
ing he could live comfortably in the city on the 
interest of the money. <After trying it six or 
cight months, he offered the purchaser $1000 to 
let him have the farm back again, giving him 
the summer crops and the wheat into the bar- 
gain. <A farmer who sells expecting to buy an- 
other farm, finds it not so easy to suit himself as 
he expected. Ifyou must sell the better plan is 
to know beforehand where you are going, 





dom regret selling. 





Like some of the other editors of the Agri- 
eulturist, 1 have been enjoying a rather long 
vacation the past summer. I took it at home 
—in the “stump lot!” We have had aright 
good time, pulling up stumps, piling old logs, 
tearing up the bushes, and making lots of bon- 
fires. We have cleared about twenty-five acres 
of land that was chopped over fifteen or twenty 
years ago, and which has been allowed to run 
pretty much to waste ever since. It had never 
been plowed, and probably never seeded. The 
drier portions afforded good sweet pasture, but | 





not much of it. The low, mucky parts were 
occupied almost exclusively with tall, rank 
weeds, sedge, rushes and logs. It was a rough 
looking place to take a plow and team into, but 
we managed to strike out a couple of furrows 
and then worked on both sides of them, remoy- 
ing stumps, rotten logs, ete., and piling them in 
heaps on the plowed land. I believe I knew 
what a “rolling hitch” was before ; at all events 
I donow! But my performances did not es- 
cape good-natured criticism from some of the 
old settlers, It was said that I should burn up 
all the land, and even the Deacon thinks the 
new ditch I am digging through it, from the 
creek, “ will drain the creek instead of the land.” 
There may be some truth in this. But. what of 
it? The only outlet for the water is the creek. 
It can go no where else, and if when the creek 
is high-the water flows on to me, when it low- 
ers it will flow off rapidly. It will not be as 
stagnant as it was before the ditch was dug. I 
have burnt some of the land—did it on purpose. 
I had three acres of the roughest land, where 
it was almost impossible to turn over the tough 
sod, and where the plow pulled up the old 
sedge roots and much soil into heaps. I set fire 
to the whole thing and the “burnt district” is 
now the smoothest land in the field. “ But will 
it not spoil the land?” I think not. “ Paring 
and Burning” is an old practice for enriching 
land. Hundreds of acres are burnt, or charred, 
every year in England. At all events the land 
produced nothing of any value before, and it 
can scarcely be any worse now. I have sown 
the drier portions of the field to wheat, sowing 
Timothy seed with it, and the rest I have sown 
with Timothy alone, at the rate of a peck per 
acre. The work could doubtless have been 
done better, but at all events it is done. And if 
I had let it lie as it was for another twenty 
years, it is not probable that I should have done 
it then to the entire satisfaction of every passer- 
by. The whole, I think, has not cost me over 
$10.00 an acre, and if the drier portions of the 
land produce a fair crop of wheat, it will more 
than pay the whole expense, and Iam mistaken 
if the low land will not yield some tall Timothy. 
This low land was in front of the house, and 
Was an eyesore. There were three or four 
“Knolls” in the field, but they were hid by 
brush. Since we have pulled up the bushes 
and cut down some of the young trees, this ris- 
ing ground comes into view, and the whole ficld 
seems to have risen up ten or fifteen feet! I 
dare not tell an old farmer so, but between you 
and me I think this effect as viewed from the 
front piazza is worth at least $20 a year, or 
more than the interest on the whole cost. A 
fine view has a cheering, invigorating influence 
on any man who can appreciate it. It gives 
tone to the mind. <A farmer, more than most 
men, needs pluck, faith in himself and in nature, 
and aboye all patience. He must wait for re- 
sults, and while doing so it is important that 
his surroundings should be as pleasant as he 
can afford to make them. <A cheerful, healthy 
location, is of more value than a fine house. 





“T thought you advocated small farms and 
thorough cultivation,” said a visitor some time 
since, in & tone that implied a doubt as to my 
consistency, ‘That field of corn,” I replied, 
“has been cultivated ten times. Is not that 
thorough cultivation?” “ Yes, but you have a 
large farm.” “That depends upon circumstances. 
A ‘truck’ grower near New York, who finds 
ten acres enough, would call it large, while Mr. 
Alexander, of Illinois, would call it a mere pad- 














dock for young calves, torunand grazein.” It is 
a mistake, however, to class me with those who 
indiscriminately advocate small farms. I have 
never said that it was betterto have a small farm 
than a large one,provided you have sufficient cap- 
ital and experience. The cost of fences ona small 
farm is far greater per acre than on a large one. 
The amount of land occupied by them is pro- 
portionally much greater. You cannot plow, 
harrow, cultivate, mow, or reap, (with a ma- 
chine,) to as great advantage. In cultivating 
corn on a small field, you injure a greater pro- 
portion in turning at the headlands than you 
would in a large field. One of my Dutchmen, 
to whom I was paying $1.50 per day, said he 
must have $1.75. I asked him how much he 
got in the old country, and, after considerable 
cross-questioning, he admitted that that he only 
received $8.00 a month and board. Now, hith- 
terto the price of many of our farm products, 
such as wheat, corn, cheese, butter, and pork, 
has been determined by the price in the Europ- 
ean markets, and we have received for them 
what they will sell for there, less the cost of 
transportation, commission, insurance, dockage, 
etc. In other words, we have to compete with 
the cheap labor of Europe. How can we do 
this? We have had cheap land, and we have 
been able to grow crops without paying much 
attention to manure. This is still true of a con- 
siderable extent of country in the Western States 
at the present time. But as compared with the 
States on the Atlantic, this advantage is in part 
counterbalanced by the expense of transporta- 
tion. Much of our land is now no richer or bet- 
ter in any respect than that in Europe. We shall 
have to manure as highly as they do, pay at 
least double the wages, and sell our produce in 
the same market. True, we have cheaper land, 
but this is in part counterbalanced by a higher 
rate of interest for money. The only advantage 
we haye is that we make our labor more efficient 
by the use of better tools, implements, and ma- 
chinery, directed by active and intelligent men. 
We cannot use machinery to its fullest ex- 
tent and with the greatest economy on a small 
farm. We shall have larger farms. The ten- 
dency is already apparent. We may deplore it, 
and argue against it, but cannot stop it. For- 
tunately we have a country almost boundless, 
and we can have large farms here, if anywhere. 
It is certainly far better to have asmall farm 
highly cultivated than to have a large one half 
tilled. But a large farm may be cultivated as 
highly as a small one—and at less expense per 
acre. In England, as a rule, the largest farmers 
are the best farmers. One of the most highly culti- 
vated farms I ever saw contained over 3000 acres, 
and I do not recollect ever seeing a farm of fifty 
acres or less, that would at all compare with the 
more liberally managed large farms. This is 
very different from what it is here, and one main 
reason is, a deficiency of working capital. 
Peart, the butcher, who is a close observer, 
and has gone the rounds for a great many years, 
thinks the permanent meadows in this section 
are rapidly deteriorating. “It will not do,” he 
says, ‘to keep them down solong. When Ben- 
jamin bought his farm, it had been in grass for 
fifteen years, and the meadows produced a kind 
of June grass with a little Timothy not over a 
foot high, hardly worth mowing. I told him 
the farm was not run down, only neglected. He 
plowed it up, worked it weil, put on plenty of 
plaster, and now see what a lot of stuff he 
raises! I know of several such cases, and you 
will find, this year especially, that all the heavy 
grass is on the meadows most recently seeded.” 
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SHORT-HORN BULL 
Short-horn Cattle. 
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Our engraving is from a photograph lately 
taken of the magnificent Short-horn bull Con- 
jurer, A. H. B., 5476, owned by Mr. Geo. F. 
Wilson, of East Providence, R. I. He isa red 
roan, was bred by Mr. T. L. Harison, of Motley, 
St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., was three years old 
Jan. 26th, and weighs now, in moderate flesh, 
1960 lbs. His sire is Hotspur, 4030; dam, Curds, 
by Barington, 1229, etc. Totspur was by 
Duke of Gloster, (11,382) 2763, one of the best 
bulls ever imported, out of Daphne, by Harold. 

We have never before attempted to engrave 
a Short-horn from a photograph. The one 
from which the above is copied was sent to us. 
It shows in a measure the distorted foreshorten- 
ing socommon in large photographs, yet has so 
much of the grandeur and nobility of the ani- 
mal in it that we have essayed to reproduce it 
as accurately as possible. The bull is not coarse 
in the head, and his muzzle is remarkably fine. 

The visitor at our State and County Fairs, 
is always attracted by some representatives of 
the Short-horn breed. This can perhaps boast a 
less antiquity than any other distinct race of 
British cattle, and has, besides, more decidedly 
artificial characteristics. The stock from which 
the improved breed has sprung was that of the 
counties of York, Lincoln, Northumberland, 
and Durham, These cattle were famous for 
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their early maturity, large size, quick fattening, 
and smallness of offal, and large yield of milk. 
They became famous, and were taken to all parts 
of the kingdom, while the breeders of that and 
other regions were stimulated to still more 
careful selection and judgment in breeding. 

The aim @ith Short-horn breeders has ever 
been to raise animals which would grow rapid- 
ly, attain a large size, and fatten easily. It is, 
therefore, preéminently a beef producing race. 
Deep milkers are occasionally found among the 
Short-horns, but the production of milk has 
been ignored by eminent breeders, in perfecting 
the beef points. Crosses of the Short-horns with 
common stock or other breeds, are often very 
large milkers, and almost always quick feeders. 

The Short-horn bull is the noblest and most 
majestic of his kind. The cow is the most 
queenly, the most perfect in form, and, consider- 
ing her great size, the finest in bone; and as 
the race excells in “handling” qualities, it 
has, naturally, more admirers than any other. 

Animals of a very similar character to the 
Short-horns, were introduced into this country 
as early as 1783, but it was not until 1791 that 
the first authentic importations were made. 
Since that time, until the rinderpest laws were 
passed, frequently, and, latterly, almost every 
year, some of these animals have been imported. 
Much of this stock has been carefully bred, and 
the animals are as good as any of their race, 





5476. — From A PHOTOGRAPH.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


while some of it has run out to a great extent, 
bs that, though sprung from the best blood, 
many of the animals are really inferior. 
‘The Short-horns are of large size, red, white, 
or white and red, in color, the mixture being 
most common and most prized. The head is 
small, the muzzle moderately fine, the nose 
nearly white, the horn waxy, small, and, in 
cows, usually turned downward, or pointing 
forward and toward each other. The brisket pro- 
jects forward, is very deep, and almost free 
from dewlap. The neck is fine, and free also 
from superfluous skin. The chest has great 
depth and width. The shoulder is very well 
developed, and covered with muscle, and the 
lines from the shoulder over the crops, back 
| and loin are very full and fine. The carcass is 
| round, the ribs extending far back, the hips 
wide, pelvis large and broad, the tail at the roots 
strong, but rapidly tapering, and very fine at the 
brush. The lines of the back and belly are 
| nearly straight. The hide is soft and mellow, 
| yielding and elastic to the touch, and the hair is 
soft and abundant. The beef of the Short-horns 
is not equal to that of several of the other breeds, 
but they are very profitable animals to the 
| feeder, because they grow and fatten so rapidly, 
and to the butcher and consumer, because they 
have so little offal. The breeders have endeav- 
ored constantly to increase the most valuable 
| parts, and to reduce those of the least value. 
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The Hoop-petticoat Narcissus. 
(Narcissus Bulbocodiuin.) 
—-- e- 

Among the bulbs enumerated in the books 
and catalogues, there are some that we very sel- 
dom see in cultivation; one of these is the little 
Narcissus Bulbocodium. The reason for its rare 
occurrence may be that the dealers in their cata- 
logues usually say “ fine for pot culture,” which 
leads to the inference that it will not do well out 
of doors. It is true, it is an excellent bulb for 
pots, but it will flower if treated like other 
spring bulbs, where the climate is not very se- 
vere. Our figure is taken from a plant 
that we found Jast spring in the collection 
of Mr. I. Buchanan. Mr. B. has a great 
fancy for old things which have, for the 
most part, gone out of fashion, and we 
seldom visit his place without seeing 
something that is novel because it isso old. 

The engraving gives the leaves and 
flowers of the natural size. The flower 
is of a lively yellow, very delicate in 
texture, and of a shape that is well ex- 
pressed by its popularname. Those who 
limit their list of spring bulbs to Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, and Crocuses, are not 
aware how much it may be extended. 

ge 
Grape Cuttings in the Open Air. 

Mr. Wm. Patrick, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., furnished us for the Horticultural 
Annual for 1867, an account of his meth- 
od of starting grape cuttings without the 
aid of artificial heat. Several have ex- 
perimented with this process, and have 
been much pleased with the results. At 
Mr. J. M. M’Cullough’s, near Cincinnati, 
We saw good plants of Norton’s Virginia 
—a variety notoriously difficult to start 
even in the propagating house—success- 
fully grown by this method. As the 
present month is the one in which the 
cuttings are to be prepared, we reproduce 
here the substance of Mr. Patrick’s article: 

“Before the ground freezes, I make the 
cuttings, from four to six inches long, 
with one or two eyes on each. I prefer to 
have two eyes, as such cuttings seem to 
be better able to withstand the drouth we 
are apt to have the last of May or the 
first of June. The cuttings are tied in 
bundles of about fifty each, and their 

lower ends are puddled by dipping them half 
their length in mud made of loamy soil mixed 
with water to about the consistency of cream. 
A cold frame has been previously prepared with 
good sandy loam, but not rich. In this I place 
the cuttings, top end down, and sprinkle in fine 
earth, so as to fill all the spaces in and between 
the bundles. The crevices all being filled, suf- 
ficient earth is put over the cuttings to cover 
them about four inches deep, and they are left 
in this condition until they have been rained 
upon, and it begins to freeze. I then cover the 
bed with a mulch of leaves or straw, and over 
this put a shelter of boards. If I wish to plant 
early in the spring, I remove the boards and 
mulch, and place a sash over the bed, taking 
care to leave an opening for ventilation; water 
is to be given as needed. In about five weeks 
the cuttings will almost all be found to have 
formed roots from one to three inches long, 
while the buds are just ready to burst. 

“ The cuttings are now in a condition in which 
they require careful handling, and they should 
not be allowed to dry. 
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I usually set them, as 


‘ they are taken from the frame, in a bucket con- 
taining some water, and in this way carry them 
to the place where they are to be planted. In 
planting, I set the cuttings so that the upper eye 
is just below the surface, and press the goil firmly 
around them. Treated in this manner they will 


nearly all grow and make very strong vines. 

“Tf there is no cold frame at hand, another 
plan may be followed. The cuttings, being pre- 
pared as above directed, are buried, lower end 
up, and four inches deep, in some place sloping 
towards the south, with the ends inclining to- 
wards the south; they are to be covered with a 


mulch, in the same manner as described for 
those in cold frames. The mulch is removed in 
the spring and the earth exposed to the sun. 
Cuttings treated in this way will not be quite so 
early as those in frames, but I think they are 
about as good. There is some danger that those 
in frames may get too much advanced before 
the ground is ready to receive them. 

“By either of the above plans, Delawares 
can be grown, and make fine plants. 

“Sometimes, when roots have not started on 
the cuttings, I remove, with a sharp knife, a 
small strip of bark, one or two inches long, 
from opposite sides of the cutting at its lower 
end. This is done just as they are planted, as 
they should not be exposed to the air. Cuttings 
so treated will usually throw out a mass of rocts 
along the edge of the cut, if the surface of the 
wood is not injured, and make strong plants.” 

Mr. Knox is very successful with the Con- 
‘cord and such freely rooting kinds, by simply 
setting out the cuttings in rows and heavily 
mulching during winter to prevent the frost 
from throwing them out. The cuttings are of 
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two eyes each, and set with the upper bud just 
at the surface of the ground. We should judge 
from the appearance of the bed that the failures 
were less than ten per cent. 
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What Trees to Plant on the Roadside. 


No better rule can be given than to choose the 
best varieties that flourish in the neighboring 
forests. The White Elm, (Ulmus Americana,) 
and the Sugar Maple, (Acer saccharinum,) are 
more commonly planted in New England than 
others, because they are very fine trees, and 
bear removal well. They can be taken 
from the forest without previous prepara- 
tion, and with careful handling are quite 
sure to live. But tap-rooted trees are quite 
as sure to die, unless they are taken from 
the nurseries, or have a previous root 
pruning in the forest. Nursery grown 
trees are much more likely to live, and in 
the end are generally cheaper if they are 
in the immediate vicinity. They are 
much better furnished with fine, fibrous 
roots, and are already accustomed to the 
sun, We would add to the list of trees 
for the wayside the White Oak, (Quercus 
alba,) the White-wood, (Liriodendron 
Tulipifera,) the White Beech, (Fagus 
Americana,) the Black Walnut, (Juglans 
nigra,) the Hickories, etc., and, where it 
is possible to protect them, the Ever- 
greens, especially the Spruces. The 
White and Norway Spruces and the 
Hemlock, where they can be kept from 
the depredations of cattle, make a very 
beautiful border to the highway. The 
mostof these trees flourish in the West, 
besides others nearly or quite as desirable. 

The Kentucky Coffee-tree, the Catalpa, 
with its snowy white blossoms, the Sweet 

tum or Bilsted, the deciduous Magnolias, 
are admirable trees for the West. The 
South has treasures peculiar to itself, as 
well as many of the magnificent trees 
that flourish in our northern climate. 
What could be a more appropriate 
adornment for the village street, or the 
plantation avenue, than the Magnolia 
grandifiora, or the live oaks, which 
flourish in their bottom lands, and are 
every year destroyed by the new clearings 
for cotton, as if they were rubbish? The 
South would be rich in ornamental trees 
if it had nothing more than these, which are 
worth a journey across a continent to see. 

We by no means advise a restriction to the 
trees we have named, but have simply indicated 
them as available for the planter’s purposes. 
Variety is as desirable by the roadside as in the 
park or pleasure ground. It is by no means a 
difficult thing to make an arboretum of decid- 
uous trees along the wayside. If a whole 
neighborhood could be waked up to the enter- 
prize, it would be quite desirable to attempt it. 
There are more than a hundred desirable decid- 
uous trees upon our nursery catalogues, many 
of them foreign ones, quite as hardy and beau- 
tiful as our native trees, and no more expensive. 
And if the nursery is to be the source of supply, 
it is better to have a variety. The Norway and 
Sycamore Maples are quite as fine trees as our 
native maples, and the oaks and elms of British 
soil flourish quite as well here as at home. It 
would do much for the intelligence and good 
taste of a town to undertake an enterprise of 
this kind. It would redeem many a waste by 


the wayside, The wilderness and solitary place 
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would be glad for such labors. Future genera- 
tions will rise up and call the planters blessed. 
— 6 eet @ ee 

APPLES For VINEGAR.—The high revenue 
tax upon whiskey has made a change in vine- 
gar making. When whiskey was at a low 
price, it was largely converted into vinegar, and 
cider vinegar was a rarity. Now Pomona 
claims her own again, and cider vinegar with 
ull its superior aroma is in demand. Some 
apple growers find it more profitable to convert 
the greater part of their crop into vinegar in 
preference to barreling it as fruit. 

Mr. J. D. G. Nelson, of Indiana, stated at the 
recent mecting of pomologists, at St. Louis, 
that he never allowed windfalls to remain on 
the ground in his orchard more than one day. 
This not only prevented the increase of insects, 
but the fruit being converted into vinegar 
yielded him profitable returns. Whenever ap- 
ples brought less than a dollar a bushel, he pre- 
ferred to make vinegar rather than sell the fruit. 
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Clapp’s Favorite Pear. 
go 

This variety was at first extolled by some ina 
manner that seemed extravagant, and by others 
denounced as a nearly valueless addition to our 
list of fruits. It has proved to be nearly, if not 
quite, all its introducers claimed for it, and now 
that the trees may be obtained at comparatively 
moderate prices, we can commend it to those 
who wish to increase the number of their choice 
varieties. This pear originated in Dorchester, 
Mass., and is supposed to be a cross between 



















CLAPP’S FAVORITE PEAR 


The tree isa 
fine grower and strongly resembles the Flemish 


the Bartlett and Flemish Beauty. 


Beauty in habit. The fruit is of good size, 
somewhat resembling the Bartlett in shape, be- 
ing frequently broader at the neck than the one 
from which our drawing was taken, The skin, 


when fully ripe, is yellow, with a red shade on 
the sunny side, making it a very showy fruit. 
In quality it is much better than the Bartlett, 
being very sweet, and perfumed, without the dis- 
agreeable muskiness that variety so often has, and 
besides it ripens about a week or ten days earlier. 


- 3. ee Of +o —— 
A Raid Into Missouri. 


The meeting of the Pomological Society, at 
St. Louis, allowed those from the East to 
see something of Missouri as a fruit growing 
State. That many parts of the State present 
superior advantages for vine culture has been 
made known through the writings of Husmann, 
Miinch, and others, but probably few were pre- 
pared to see other fruits in such perfection. We 
speak not only of the specimens on exhibition, 
but of the unselected fruit as we saw it in the 
markets, and on the trees in the orchards. 

A large party visited the fruit farm of E. R. 
Mason, Esq., at Webster Grove, about nine 
miles from St. Louis. The grapes were mainly in 
excellent condition, though some vines, as well as 
most of his apple and pear trees, had suffered 
from the attacks of grasshoppers. Concord, Crey- 
eling, Delaware, and other standard varieties, 
were grown for market, but the chief interest 
centered in his specimen vines of kinds less gen- 
rally known. We noticed particularly fine 
Alvey, Maxatawney, and Rogers’ No. 4. The 
last named variety is properly regarded by 
Mr. Mason, as it is by most other growers, 
as one from which much is to be expected. 

The gentlemen who visited Mr, Mason gave 
expression to their gratification at his 
success in fruit cuiture, as well as to their 
appreciation of the hospitality with which 
they were entertained. Through the com- 
bined courtesies of Mf. Husmann and the 
Pacific R. R. Co., a party of nearly a hun- 
dred visited Hermann, which has long 
been known as one of the principal cen- 
ters of grape culture in this country. 

Hermann is about 80 miles from St. 
Louis, among the bluffs of the Missouri 
River, and seems to be a most favored 
spot for fruit growing. Were it not 
celebrated for its grapes, it would be for 
its peaches, and were its peaches less fine, 
we could sound the praises of its apples 
and pears. There may be such peaches 
elsewhere as grow at Hermann, but we 
have yet tosee them. Mr. Husmann’s 
vineyards and wine cellars were duly 
inspected, nor were his orchards neglect- 
ed; probably not since General Price 
visited Hermann, has there been such a 
raid upon its products. Mr. H.’s grape 
crop was generally good, his favorites, 
| the Norton’s Virginia and Concord, be- 
ing the leading varieties. TIfere, as at 
the other vineyards we visited, we made 
notes for future use. Mr. Rommel’s vine- 
yard showed the finest crops of Norton 
and Catawba that we saw, and here were 
also specimens of some new varieties. We 
visited also the grounds of Melchior Poe- 
schel, Poeschel & Scherer, and Mr. Lassal, 
where the grape was being successfully 
grown. A sailup the Missouri, then very 

low and full of snags, of sixteen miles, 
| brought us to Bluffton, where a large tract of 
land has been secured by the Bluffton Wine 

Company. This company, of which Mr. Hus- 

mann is President, is composed of some of the 
| responsible capitalists of the State, and has for 
| its object the development of grape growing on 








y 
easy terms to actual settlers. 


It owns some of 
the best grape lands in the State, which are 
situated upon a singularly romantic portion of 
the river. Already extensive propagating houses 
are built, and the enterprise is being pushed 
with energy. Of course, at a new place like 
this, matters were a little in the rough, but the 


| exertions of Mr. Sam. Miller, the Superintendent, 
| and Mr. Wessclhoft, the Agent, were equal to 


the disposal aud care of a large pariy. 
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The Ailanthus, Economically and Horti- 
culturally Considered. 
22 

This journal has been one of the few, if not 
the only one, that has defended the Ailanthus 
from indiscriminate condemnation; and we are 
glad to find that evidence in favor of our position 
isaccumulating. Wedo not claim that it is the 
best tree to grow everywhere, but do hold that 
its merits—those of growing in the poorest soil, 
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| and of tenacity of life, are qualities that give ita 








real value in many places. Many years ago the 
steep hills near Cincinnati were sown with 
Ailanthus by the direction of the late Nicholas 
Longworth. The prime object was to prevent 
the washing down of the hill-sides, which was 
accomplished, but another purpose was served. 
In a year of fuel famine, the growth afforded a 
most welcome supply of firewood to the poorer 
people who dwelt on the outskirts of the city, 
and this without interfering with the original 
object, as it is scarcely possible to kiil an Ail- 
anthus by cutting it down—it rather likes it. 


Mr. J M. MCullough, nurseryman of Cin- 
cinnati, informs us that he depended upon 
the Ailanthus for fuel all one winter, and 


states that it burns readily when ereen or dry, 
with a bright cheerful flame, gives off a great 
deal of heat, and never throws out sparks. 
There is another use to which Mr. M’C. puts 
the wood, which is worth knowing—he finds it 
to make most excellent vineyard stakes. He 
says: “For grape stakes it should be cut when 
of suitable size, and allowed to season, and 
before setting, the part coming in contact 
with the ground should well charred. 
When this is done, its durability will compare 
favorably with any other grape stakes in use.” 


be 
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A Live Horticultural Society. 
a 

We found a society of this stamp at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and as it is managed very much 
to our taste, we hold it up as a model. It has 
about two hundred members, fruit growers and 
farmers of Fort Wayne and vicinity They have 
a reading-room, library, and lecture-room in the 
Court-house, where meetings are held weekly 
on Saturday afternoons, The exercises consist 
of essays or reports on horticultural topics, fol- 
lowed by discussions. A good collection of 
books has already heen placed in the library, 
and steps haye been taken to procure 2 collec- 
tion of birds, insects, ete., natives of the coun- 
try, that are injurious to the farmer and horti- 
culturist. They will be nicely prepared, named, 
classified, and arranged in cases, for the instruc. 
tion of members. The President of this Society 
is Hon. J. D. G. Nelson, and the Secretary is 
H. J. Rudissell. The average attendance at the 
meetings is about twenty-five, though in the 
winter, when farmers are at leisure, it is much 
larger. The influence of such a society, with its 
frequent meetings and exhibitions, in cultivat- 
ing the horticultural taste of a people, must be 


happy, and we heartily wish that every city and 
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village in the country had such an association. 
Every fruit grower has his peculiar experience 
and difficulties, and it would be a great help to 
him to have easy access to the experience of his 
fellow workers. In such an association much 
knowledge would be thrown into common 
stock, and made available for all. It only needs 
about a dozen men or women in a village, with 
2 decided taste for horticulture, to start such a 
society, and to make it go. A room for meet- 
ings, and the exhibition of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables, will be the largest item of expense. 
We think it execedingly desirable that there 
should be weekly free exhibitions, at least during 
the summer and fall, where the members could 
show their best products in their greatest per- 
fection. These would attract attention, excite 
interest, and spread the knowledge of new hor- 
ticulfural products in the community. In the 
winter, a course of lectures in the cities would 
be very desirable. Such a society, once organ- 
ized, would almost take care of itself 
OD tO ee oe 
A “New” Old Violet.—{Violu cornutu.) 
peek Se 

It is curious to see how fashions rule in flori- 
culture as well as in other matters. Over three- 
quarters of a century ago, the old Botanical 
Magazine figured an unpretending looking violet, 
from the Pyrenees,—Visla cornuta, For the 
past two or three years the advertising columns 
of the English horticultural papers have been 
eloquent in the praise of this old plant, each 





VIOLA CORNUTA. 


secdsman claiming that his was the “Original 
Jacobs.” Knowing that, in the words of the ad- 
vertisers, “no place could be complete” with- 
out a bed of this plant, we tried it this summer, 
and, much to our surprise, were pleased with 





it. It remained in bloom from June to October, 
and was in allrespects satisfactory. There was 
no day in which there was not a profusion of 
modest mauve-colored flowers. The past sea- 
son has, however, been an unusually moist one, 
and we cannot infer from this year’s experience 
what it would do im our very dry summers. 
Gen. Negley, of Pittsburgh, informs us that he 
has been much pleased with this violet, while 
Peter Henderson, of New Jersey, does not give 
it high praise. The individual flowers do not 
amount to much, though we figure one that our 
readers may see what they are like. The great 
merit of the plant is its free blooming character, 
and the modest tone of its flowers. 
<9 4 eet @ ee 


Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 
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In our visits to numerous vineyards, East and 
West, such a mass of notes has accumulated that 
we are obliged to omit those relating to the less 
known and less promising varieties, and give 
only such as will interest the general cultivator. 

Creveling.—We hear uniformly good accounts 
of this wherever it has fruited. Mr. Knox had 
a very large crop ready for market early in Sep- 
tember. The finest specimens were at the vine- 
yard of Mr. E. R. Mason, Webster Grove, Mo., 
where the bunches were more compact than we 
have seen them elsewhere. Mr. Husmann pre- 
dicts that the Creveling will be one of our lead- 
ing wine grapes. It is certainly one of the best, 
healthiest, and most prolific, early varieties. 

Norton’s Virginia.—This is pre- 
eminently the red wine grape of all 
those that have been fully tested, 
though it requires a long season to 
perfect it, and it will be limited to 
particular localities. Vine healthy, 
bears abundantly, but not so great 
a weight of fruit as some others. 
Mr. Rommel, of Hermann, had 
particularly fine specimens. The 
fruit sold last year in St. Louis at 
223 cls. per lb. for wine-makineg. 

Cynthiana.—In general appear- 
ance this resembles Norton, but the 
berry is Jarger and more juicy. 
Good judges consider that it makes 
a better wine than that variety. 

Ives’ Seedling.-—Perhaps no grape 
at present excites more attention 
than this. It originated with Mr 
Ives, an amateur, in Cincinnati, 
some thirty yearsago. Col War- 
ing, of Indian Hill, cultivated the 
vine for fifteen years, allowing the 
grapes to be picked before they 
were ripe. By accident a bunch 
was allowed to remain until fully 
matured, and it so commended it- 
self to him that he commenced 
propagating it, and soon establish- 
ed a vinéyard. Since it became 
well known, it has spread with re- 
markable rapidity, and a great 
number of acres have been planted 
with it. The vine propagates cas- 
ily, is hardy, healthy, and very pro- 
ductive. The grape has some re- 


ly ripe is intensely sweet, and some- 
what foxy. Though a recent writer has expressed 
his doubts about its making wine, the Ohio peo- 
ple think differently, and esteem it highly as a 
wine grape. We asked an old German vigneron 
if he were to plant a vineyard of a hundred 














| 








semblance to the Isabella, when ful- | 





acres What vines he should set, and he replied 
“25 acres each of Delaware and Norton’s Vir- 
ginia, and the rest in Ives’ Seedling.” 

Martha—We saw this in bearing at both 
Pittsburgh and Termann; In growth and 
healthfulness of foliage it much resembles the 
Concord, of which it isa seedling. It appears 
to bea good bearer; bunch medium or small, 
berry medium, round, pale yellow, intensely 
sweet and rather foxy. 

Rogers’ No, 4.—Those who have experiment- 
ed with the Rogers’ Hybrids seem to be settling 
upon a few numbers as being desirable vari- 
eties, and where a preference is expressed for a 
single number, in the majority of cases it is 
for No. 4. It isa large black berry, and makes 
a good sized bunch; sweet, and of very good 
quality, Should it prove healthy and hardy 
over a wide range of country, it will become a 
formidable rival to the now popular Concord, 
as it is a more showy and a better fruit. 

fona.—This year, the record of this, the best 
of our native grapes, is all favorable. Except 
in some localities, where from the excessive 
rains, grapes have generally failed, the Iona has 
done well. The poorest specimens we have 
seen were in Missouri. In our talks with west- 
ern grape growers we found that plantations of 
young vines had generally done well, and we 
cheerfully accord to Doct. Grant great praise 
for this contribution to American grapes. We 
once told him that it was equal to the best Ca- 
tawba we ever saw. We now say that it is bet- 
ter than the best Catawba, as we have (without 
his knowledge,) tried them side by side,—the 
only test that any native grape need fear in a 
comparison with a well-ripened Catawba.—As 
to the vine, previous years have given an ad- 
verse report. This year the reports are much 
better. Our position has always been that the 
standing of any fruit should not be governed 
by its suecess or failure in a single locality. 

Concord.—This has generally done well, and 
while we cannot put it in the list of best grapes, 
it has a hardiness and prolific character that 
entitle it to commendation. If one wishes to 
raise grapes by the ton, the Concord will more 
generally give the weight than any other that 
weknow of. On a given space of ground, one 
can almost as surely calculate on a certain yield 
of Concord grapes ashe can of a yield of corn. 
Concords at five cents a pound will pay. 
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PROPAGATING THE BLACKBERRY AND RaAsp- 
BERRY.—Those who wish to increase their stock 
of plants ean do it much more rapidly by mak- 
ing root cuttings than by waiting for the natural 
formation of suckers, and besides obtain much 
better plants. In February (page 61) of the 
present volume we gave a detailed account of 
the manner of preparing the roots, and now 
wish to call timely attention to that article, as 
the present is the proper season to prepare for a 
stock of young plants next spring, So valuable 
was the information contained in this article 
considered by the owner of a new raspberry, 
that he sent Mr. Fullera hundred dollars’ worth 
of his plants as an acknowledgment of the 
benefit he had derived from it. 
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Tue Pracu AND ITs VARIETIES. —It was 
only a few years ago that horticulturists were 
brought to admit that the Nectarine was only a 
variety of the peach. M. Carriere, editor of 
the Reyue Horticole, had already suggested that 
the Almond was also a variety of the peach, 
and he now states that there arespecimens at the 
Paris Museum which proye this to be the fact. 
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Green-house Shrubs in Common Culture. 
= 

There is one class of house plants that we see 
much less frequently than we did many years 
ago—the larger green-house shrubs that are not 
very particular as to theirtreatment, and which, 
being kept from year to year, become as much 
a part of the household as the furniture. It 
used to be common to see large plants of 
Orange, Lemon, Oleander, Pittosporum, 
Laurestinus, ete., in both city and country 
houses. Our modern modes of heating 
have done away with most of these. They 
will endure rough treatment of almost ev- 
ery kind, save drying up, Those who have 
rooms that can be kept about 45°, without 
the dry heat of a coal stove or furnace, can 
do very well with the above named, and 
even with Camellias. Summer blooming 
shrubs are easily managed by wintering 
them in the cellar. Among the most satis- 
factory shrubs of this kind are the Ole- 
ander, Pomegranate and Crape Myrtle. The 
Oleander, so well known and so easily rais- 
ed, is more generally grown than either of 
the others. In St. Louis it is a common 
plant on the market stands, The Pome- 
granate is fine, both in foliage and flower, 
and though less common in cultivation than 
the Oleander, is much more frequently 
met with than the Crape Myrtle. Any one 
who has visited New Orleans and other 
Southern cities in summer must have no- 
ticed the great profusion of this plant in 
the door yards and on the verandas. It 
will not stand the winter with us, but it 
may be enjoyed here if given proper pro- 
tection during that season. The Crape 
Myrtle, Lage rstra@mia Indica, is a native of 
Southern Asia; it is not a Myrtle, as its 
popular name would indicate, but belongs 
to the Loosestrife Family (Lythracee.) Its 
foliage is very clean and neat in appearance, 
and its flowers, which are borne in clus- 
ters at the ends of the branches, are of a 
lively rose color, with purple and white 
varieties. The petals are six, each on a 
long claw or stalk, with the broad part sin- 
gularly crumpled in such a manner as to 
give the flowers an exceedingly beautiful 
appearance. The engraving shows a flowering 
branch of the natural size, but of course lacks 
the color which gives to the plant so lively an 
appearance. In the Southern States it needs no 
protection, but at the North it must be wintered 
in the cellar and somewhat closely pruned. The 
Coral Tree, Erythrina Crista-galli, is another 
very showy plant that only needs winter pro- 
tection to make a grand show in the summer. 
The Oleander, Crape Myrtle, Pomegranate, and 
Coral Tree, may be put in the open ground in 
summer, but they particularly commend them- 
s¢lves to those city dwellers who haye no 
“crounds,” as they may be grown in tubs or 
boxes, to decorate the veranda in summer, and 
allowed to pass their season of rest in the cellar. 
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Books and Papers as Premiums. 
a 

We are glad to notice the increase of this 
pleasant and profitable custom. In the arrange- 
ment of the horticultural premiums, what could 
be more appropriate than a “ Warder” for the 
best collection of apples, or the Agriculturist 
for one year for the best show of butter, or 
“Gardening for Profit” for the best collection 
of vegetables? The money secured in success- 
ful’ competition at the fairs is pocketed, and 





soon forgotten. But a live book, treating of 
practical matters, lying upon the shelf or the 
center table, is a perpetual fountain of pleasure. 
The paper that comes weekly or monthly, 
freighted with profitable suggestions, is a happy 
reminder of our success, and an incentive to do 
better next year. Muchas our farmers need 
money, they need knowledge more. Nothing 
pays so weil as the knowledge of the best way 


CRAPE MYRTLE.—(Lagerstreemia Tndica.) 


of doing things. The societies that disseminate 
the most knowledge by means of their exhibi- 
tions and their premiums will have the most 
zealous supporters, and do most for agricultural 
improvement. In the arrangement of the pre- 
mium lists for another year, let us have a liberal 
sprinkling of agricultural books and papers. 


A Curious Experiment in Grafting. 
— 

In the Reyue Horticole, for Sept., M. Verlot 
gives an account of an experiment in grafting 
that is so novel that we think it will interest 
our readers. Two pear trees on quince roots 
were united by inarching, and the roots (quince) 
of one of the trees left exposed to the air. Of 
course, in order to reach the quince roots of the 
tree thus exposed, the sap had to go from the 
other tree and traverse the tissues of the one 
grafted upon it in a reverse direction. This it 
did, and the quince root then put out quince 
shoots three to four inches long. Upon the 
branches of this root, now for a year exposed to 
the air, pear grafts have been placed. Two of 
these grafts have succeeded, so that now this 
curious tree consists: 1st, of a quince root; 
2d, a Beurre d’Arenburg pear; 3d, a Beurre de 
Charneu pear that was inarched into No. 2; 














4th, of quince roots; 5th, of pear grafted upon 
these quince roots. Should these last named 
grafts bear fruit true to its kind, it will puzzle 
those who claim that the stock has an influence 
upon the graft, as the sap will have passed 
through the tissues of four other trees before 
these grafts were reached, and in two instances 
through inverted tissues. The experiment is 
uso interesting in showing that roots may adapt 
themselves to circumstances, and being ex- 
posed to the air, become to all intents and 
purposes like branches. We hope that 
M. Verlot will keep watch of this remark- 
able tree and let us know more of the re- 
sults of one of the most interesting experi- 
ments eyer made in practical horticulture. 





The American Pomological Society. 


The meeting held at St. Louis, in Sep- 
tember, was both a success and a failure. 
Socially, it was a success, as it afforded an 
opportunity for long separated pomologists 
to meet and exchange greetings; it afford- 
ed eastern men a view of one of the fine 
cities of the West, and gave them a taste 
of western hospitality, but beyond these its 
results were meagre. In no spirit of fault 
finding, but with the desire to avoid a sim- 
ilarly unsatisfactory result at the next 
meeting, we would make a few suggestions. 
Let there be no exhibition of fruit in con- 
nection with the meeting; it serves only 
to distract attention. Ifany member has a 
new fruit, let him bring it up at the meeting, 
and exhibit specimens at the same time. 
We can see quite as good fruit shows with- 
out going so far. Essays, papers, or com- 
munications upon particular points in po- 
mology, should be referred to a publishing 
committee, and, if acceptable, printed in 
the transactions. An essay, however able, 
is at such times a bore. Let nurserymen 
forget their ayocation for once, and be po- 
mologists. A good share of the time of 
the last meeting was consumed in adyer- 
tisinge the small fruits, to such an extent 
that pears were briefly mentioned, and 


apples, the most important of all fruits, 
omitted altogether. We should not so 
much regret this had the discussion on small 


fruits elicited anything new, but it was the same 
talk that we have heard over and over again, 
and merely went to show that certain fruits did 
well in some places, and not in others. In view 
of the unsatisfactory results of the St. Louis 
meeting we would suggest that in future the 
business be arranged long beforehand, and that 
all branches of pomology be allowed an equal 
share in the deliberations. Two and a half days 
are all too short atime in which to discuss new 
fruits. In future, Jet us have no more essays, no 
more advertising, and just a little pomology. 
- >< nt @ ee 
Ricrxus SANGUINEvs.—-The common Palma- 
Christi, or Castor-oil Plant, is an exceedingly 
ornamental object when well grown, but it is 
far eclipsed by the varieties introduced within 
a few years. Ricinus sunguineus, whether a 
garden variety or a species, is a most stately 
and pleasing plant. Its stems are of a dark red 
color, and its long spikes of flowers and fruit 
of a lighter red, while its leaves have a tropical 
luxuriance that is quite charming. This, as 
well as the other varieties, only attains its best 
development in the long seasons of the Middle 
and Southern States, though if started under 
glass, it proves yery satisfactory at the North. 
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(3 For other Household Items, see * Basket” pages.) 
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Household Ornaments, 
—— 

Fig. 1 shows a very neat card basket made of pa- 
per. The material is cut in pieces from half an 
inch to an inch square, according to the size of the 
basket wanted. Each picce is made into a double 
roll, as shown at A, the paper being kept rolled by 
applying alittle gum arabie. The rolls are then 





Fig. 1.—PAPER CARD BASKET. 

gummed together by their sides, and set up end- 
wise for the bottom of the basket. The sides are 
built up in the same manner, laying one roll upon 
another. By using paper of several colors, a pleas- 
ine variety of figures may be wrought into the sides. 

Vig. 2 represents the manner of covering a box 
with mosaic of colored straw. The straws are first 
dyed of various bright hues, then carefully split 
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Fig. 2.—MoOsAIC BOX COVER. 


and pressed flat. A plain wooden box may be 
marked with any patterns to please the fancy; the 
straws are then cut of suitable lengths and gummed 
This is very neat work for young people on 
winter evenings. Many pleasing articles for sale 
at Ladies’ Fairs may be easily made in this way, 


on, 
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Leaves from the Diary of. a Young House- 
keeper.—No, XI. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS, LAURA E. LYMAN, STAMFORD, CT. 
ae 

November 2d.—At intervals for two weeks past I 
have been learning to work my Wheeler & Wilson. 
My excellent neighbor has one of the same patent, 
and wheneyer I haye been puzzled, has helped me 
out of my difficulties. I have already made Ed- 
ward two shirts, and yesterday I cut out for him a 
pair of pantaloons which are now nearly done. In 
half an hour I stitched up seams that would have 
occupied me with hand sewing nearly half a day; 
the making of clothes after they are cut ouf and 
fitted is reduced to almost nothing, and the relief 
of mind it gives to know that in a short time a big 
piece of work can be accomplished even better than 
by the old slow mode of stitching by hand, is im- 
mense. I can appreciate the remark of a recent 
writer, who says: “If a man has but three acres of 
land, he had better sell one and buy a sewing ma- 
In a family of children it is quite indis- 

Slavery to the needle need no longer be 


chine.” 

pensable. 
the sad lot of woman, and many a wife and mother 
ean devote the time thus saved her by the ingenuity 
of this wonderful invention, to the improvement of 
her own mind, and the minds of her children, and to 
the cultivation of social and domestic enjoyments. 
How many families seem to liye only to work, work, 
work! It is true that Adam was commanded to 
earn his liying by labor, and that lot is upon most 
of us, but who believes that when Adam came in 
from his daily toil he did not enjoy the society of 
“the fairest of her daughters, Eve,” and try to re- 
produce in some faint degree the happiness of their 
lost Eden; that he did not play with his twin boys, 
Cain and Abel, and tell them wonderful tales of 
the beauty of Nature, before thorns and thistles 








marred its perfection? Every wife and mother 
should strive to make home a happy place, sunny, 
cheerful, attractive; and the numerous labor-say- 
ing inventions of these modern times afford her 
far more leisure than she formerly enjoyed, which 
she ought to devote to that very sacred object, 
family happiness. 

I never made a pair of pantaloons before, but Ed- 
ward got the pattern of a tailor, and with his best 
pair as a model, and the advice of my neighbor, 
I had but little difliculty. The best way toeut them 
out is to fold the cloth double, if there is no nap to 
it, as is the case with the Harris goods which I am 
making up, and after having the patterns ironed out 
smoothly, pin them all down upon the cloth before 
using the shears at all. In this way one ean cut to 
the best advantage, and save the residue in as large 
pieces as possible; they are useful not only for 
mending, but for slippers, caps, and gaiters. Moth- 
er made all the boys’ caps from pieces saved in this 
way. Pockets are put in first, then the “dress” 
of the pants finished, then the seams stitched up 
and pressed, then the waistbands put on, and last 
and most difficult of all, the part around the foot 
lined and hemmed. I find that pressing a Jong 
time makes a great difference in the “ finish” they 
have. A ‘‘ goose ” would no doubt be the best thing 
to press with, but a heavy flat-iron answers yery 
well, if it is used Jong enough. 

November 10th.—There is an old-fashioned 
place in the sitting room, and Edward says we shall 
have the luxury this winter of sitting before an 
open hickory fire. So I have got down an old pair 
of brass andirons that were stowed away in the attic 
when Edward bought the place, and Sue has rub- 
bed them up with silver soap until they shine like 
gold. ‘* The wrist is parted from the hand,” prob- 
ably, that polished them last, and they are most 
refreshingly old style in their appearance, so sug- 
gestive of big log fires, of glowing warmth and 
radiant cheer in the happy olden time, before 
Franklin ever thought of stoves. These last are a 
wonderful convenience and great cconomizers of 
fucl, and must continue to be in universal demand, 
but they are very dullas companions, and hopeless- 
ly black and uninteresting, while the open fire is a 
fountain of light, and warmth, and cheerfulness, to 
all in the house. One of our neighbors has thirty 
cords of wood cut and rotting on the ground, yet 
he and his family sit all the long winter evenings 
a great, ugly, black, iron box, filled with 
burning coal. Surely they cannot know what fire- 
side enjoyment is! A recent writer inquires in a 
very happy article about home happiness, ‘“ who 
ever heard of men fighting for a stove or a big 
black hole where heat comes up into the room ?? 
The thrilling appeal of Bozzaris to his Greeks, 
“Fight for your altars and your fires,”’ loses its 
force in these days of modern improvement. 

Many, I know, must economize and cannot afford 
an open fire, but those who prefer to go without 
some other article of luxury and indulge in this, 
will find health of body and mind much promoted, 
and their home enjoyment vastly increased. 

We shall use our sitting room this winter much 
more than we did last. It seems better to us, upon 
talking the matter over, to use our house more; 
we haye « very pleasant sitting room, and why 
should we stay ail day and all the evening in the 
same room? The custom is a very prevalent one 
when a family occupy an ample house, to keep 
all the rooms shut up and use only an ell, per- 
haps, or some snug room in the rear of the house, 
when the general comfort and health of the family 
would be much inereased if they permitted them- 
selyes to expatiate in an ampler space, and allowed 
the hospitable firelight to gleam through the front 
windows not too closely curtained. 

November 25th.—In the midst of preparations for 
Thanksgiving, which is to-morrow, Edward pur- 
chased a beef’s heart and a large hock, and I have 
made up mince meat enough to last until spring. 
Reserving what I wish for immediate use, the rest 
is packed down in a large jar, and covered over the 
top with molasses, to exclude the air, and put away 
down cellar. 

We haye been fattening a turkey for two weeks 


fire- 


around 








to grace the occasion. Sue is picking him now. I 
have directed her to save the quills carefully, for I 
vastly prefer a good turkey quill to all the steel 
pens, and even to Morton’s celebrated gold ones. 
Some skill is required in making a good quill pen, 
but one soon Jearns. 

We shall have a chicken pie for dinner, among 
other things, and I shall try and make it digestible 
as well as palatable. Rich pastry is always dys- 
peptic, and I shall use as little lard as possible in 
my crust, and yet have it tender and flaky. We 
shall certainly feel more thankful with stomachs 
filled with food that they can digest, and which is 
adapted to our bodily wants, than when they are 
overloaded with a rich and indigestible mass, pleas- 
ant in the mouth, perhaps, but ruinous to digestion. 
Edward bottled some cider two months ago, and 
we shall indulge in aglass of ourown manufacture. 
The grapes we preserved with so much care repay 
all our trouble, and some of the clusters are almost 
as beautiful and fresh as when they were taken from 
the vine. This evening, Edward will carry to our 
excellent pastor a basketful of good things—a 
chicken, Some grapes, a glass of currant jelly, a 
couple of mince pies, and a dozen eggs. He min- 
isters to us so graciously in spiritual things that it 
is a delight to send him these tokens of our appre- 
ciation of his labors. will take a basket of 
“ovoodies”’ home to her mother and the children, to 
make ‘Thanksgiving a happy time for them. Some 
day I may be poor and unable to give, but while I 
have the power [ will enjoy the luxury of benefi- 


Sue 


cenee, 

November 530th.—It is now a year since we com- 
menced housekeeping, and I have this morning 
been looking back over twelve months of busy, 
industrious, and successful life. Though I can see 
points in which my housekeeping can be improved, 
and in which I am determined it shall be, ] cannot 
regard my first year’s experience at all in the light 
of a failure. My suecess, such as it is, and certain- 
ly I have some very tangible proofs of it, is attrib- 
utable to three causes. 

First: Iam under unspeakable obligations to my 
excellent mother for having drilled her daughters, 
almost from the cradle, in habits of economy, neat- 
Iler instructions were as in- 
cessant as they were valuable. For instance, if we 
went down cellar for anything, as butter, she 
would remind us to think if there were not some- 
thing else we needed to bring up at the same time, 
so as to save steps. When we took off our bon- 
nets and cloaks, she insisted upon our putting 
them at once in place; when breakfast was over 
she gave us half an hour as the time in which the. 
dishes were to be washed, wiped, the knives 
scoured, and everything put away in good style; 
and all the time we were at work, the principles 
that should guide us in matters of economy and 
thrift were constantly reiterated in such homely, 


ness, and dispatch. 


but valuable proverbs as 

“ Onee wal done is twice done.” 

“4 place for everything, and everything in its place.” 

“4 time for everything, and everything in its time.” 

“ Waste comes to want.” 

“ Keep a thing and in seven years it will come in use.” 

Any slut can clean, but it takes a neat woman to 
keep clean,”’, 

Second: No young housekeeper was ever sus- 
tained in ali her plans and wishes by a husband 
more thoughtful, more provident, or more apt in 
all matters about the house, than I have been. Ed- 
ward’s philosophy on this subject is, 1 think, emi- 
nently sound. Ile says that the policy of good farm- 
ing and bad housekeeping is one that is tight at the 
bung and leaks at the tap, and that he has seen 
farmers’ wives that could “ throw out with a spoon 
as fast as the man could throw in with a shovel.” 
Thinking thus, he is just as ready to assist me to 
make good butter as he is to ent clover hay for the 
cows in winter; for he says it is better to gain 
five cents a pound on account of superior quality 
of the article sent to market, than to have another 
cow and make more, but poorer, butter. 

Third: I believe I am an enthusiast in house- 
keeping. I love it. The mental exercise of keep- 
ing all the interests of my household in my min? 
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and making all the ends meet; the skill to be 
evinced in extracting the greatest amount of com- 
fort from supplies on hand; the ability to make 
every hour of my time tell upon th 
those ILlove, or the growth of our fortunes—these 


to me, and happier, th he f. 


a livhts of theatres, the v inities 


em better 
mis of Cities, the 
or the splendors of wealth, 

f my first year's indus- 
s: With Edward’s rainy- 


mattress, and an 


ol dre 55, 
The substantial results 
try T can sum up as follow 


day assistance, I have made a 


extremely neat and comfortable sitting room 


lounge. My needle and sewing machine have done 
my own sewing and made all my husband's and 
my own new winter clothing. 


hundred and twenty pounds of butter, and twelve 
fifteen-pound cheeses. 
cans of preserved fruit. On the lower shelf of my 
store closet there is a large jar of tomato preserve, 
a smaller one of strawberry, one of quince, a large 
jar of quince and apple, and several quarts of man 
ufactured honey. A large paper bag I have filled 
with dried corn, and another with dried apples. The 
pigs we saved from infantile death stand in my 
sitting room in the form of one of Wheeler & Wil- 
m’s best. A rug so handsome that every one con 
bought i lies before our sitting 
Two quilts add warmth to Sue’s bed, 


eiders it it the stor 
room fire. 
and that of our hired man. 

Have T be Dye been too happily busy 
to think whether I 
but upon retrospect, | must pronounce it by far 


en happy? 
Was enjoying myself or not, 


the most delightful year of my life. 


— <>< tO ee 


Leaves from My Journal.—No. IX. 


PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS. B. M’CLELLAN, OF Of1O. 


a 

November.—The glory of the Dahlias has depart 
ed. They look as if mourning that their reign is 
But they have well performed their part, 
Now, some fine 


id viven us some useful Jessons. 
day, let the bulbs be exposed to the sun and air 
until well dried, and then put in the cellar for safe 
another season of flowers. Roses 
They bear the cold well. 


heeping until 
nee d not be covered yet. 
Even the choice monthlies desigued for the winter 
sitting room, must not be hurried into close, warm, 
quarters. They had better stand on the porch 
awhile. But the Chrysanthemums. Now 
is their time of triumph. Jack Frost cannot make 
them bend to him. Among the carly snows they 
blossom still. Whata bright “good morning” they 
these biting nights. What 
mysterious principle of life is theirs ? So frail and 
yet so strong! Emblems of immortality. Thus 
the good man’s soul, when its surroundings die, 
where 


notice 


vive us after one of 


+ ij ‘ \" . 
L clime eyvcr- 


plumes its pintons for th 
lasting spring abides, and never fading flowers.” 

The cars furnish a good place for the study of 
human nature. How involuntarily we sit in judg- 
ment upon the characters of our fellow travelers ! 
Ilow trifling an act will cause them to rise or fall 
in our esteem! Is there some strange magnetic 
influence by which we are attracted or repelled, or 
is it only the offshoot of plain common sense ? 

I was on board fora night trip. In the absence 
of sleeping cars, the passengers had arranged them- 
Some had generously 

, und with the aid of 


selves as best they could. 
appropriated two entire seat 
seemed likely to pa 
sat crowded and erect. 


coat, shawl, carpet bag, ete., 
i. counfortable night. Others 
One little company soon attracted my attention. 
Che man had evidently taken good care of number 
Stretched at full length upon the seat he 
was enjoying a serene snooze. Opposite sat his 
wife and baby. ILow tired she looked as the hours 

enton! Occasionally she would snatch a nap, but 
oll the 
with such a eare at her heart she conld not sleep 
long. I had no patience with Lazybones, as I in- 
vardly named him, and put it down in my own 
mind that he ought not to have a wife or baby 
At length, opening one eye drcamily, it 
upon them in the corner, when 
He rose at once, gave one 
limbs, prepared upon part 


ohe, 


while holding the little one in her arms,— 


ither. 
ehauced to fall 
presto, change! 
stretch to his cramped 


vood 


happiness of 


I have made three 


T have four dozen and a half 








of his seat a nice bed for baby, took it tenderly 
from its mother’s arms, and laid it down without 
waking it Then, arranging coats and shawls with 
dispatch, his weary wife sank down upon them with 
k that I knew her bur- 
den was con Till broad day- 
light she slept, apparently without one anxious 
thought. And well she might. Did baby wake,— 
strong arms were ready for it, and gently was it 
est. Faithful, untiring sentinel that he 
was! T really felt like shaking hands and begging 
But con- 
sidering that this would place me in an embarrass- 
ing situation, I ved to be 
forming an opinion of the character of others, and 


r grateful loo 


nd so it proved 


such a trusting 


soothed tor 


pardon for my harsh judgment at first. 


reso] more deliberate in 
write this down to deepen the impression. 

IT have been turning a pair of sheets to-day It 
is good economy, as they will last a third longer. 
Afier th thin and worn in the middle, 
rip open the seam, sewing the opposite sides to- 
gether. My good, prudent mother, taught me this, 
and [ can never feel quite easy until it is done. 

Graham bread should be freely eaten through the 
If rightly made it is both healthy 
be stiff enough to 


ey become 


Winter months. 
and palatable. It should not 
mould, but only so thick as to be conveniently stir- 
Set a sponge as for other bread. 


half teacupful of molasses, 


red with a spoon. 
After rising, add one 
(some prefer it not so sweet,) and one teaspoonful 
sufficient for one loaf. Thicken 
If kept moderately warm it 
is even better 


soda, to sponge 
With flour as above. 
will soon be ready for baking. It 
when fresh sour milk can be had, to be stirred up 
With that, (adding more soda,) and baked at once. 

Composition Cake.—Three eggs, one-half teacup- 
ful of butter, one and a half of sugar, twoand a halt 
of flour, one-half cupfulsweet milk, one teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, a 
little salt. This is sufficiently rich for almost any 
occasion. Flavored and frosted it is a good loaf 
Baked in shallow pans it is nice for jelly 
fancy cake. It is a con- 


cake, 
cake, or in patty paus for 
venient and reliable rule for the housekeeper. 

A favorite and simple cake is the raised cake. 
Take one coffee cup of light bread dough, add one 
, one cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter, a little 

and nutmeg, one-half teaspoonful of soda, and 
raisins, if desired. Mix all together with the hand 
Let it stand half an hour, and bake. 
some bracketts and a card rack 
They are made 





salt 
very smooth, 

I have received 
from Nellie, which are very pretty. 


of cigar boxes, {I am 


“lad these, for onee, can be 
vith a 
fanciful shapes, They ean be ar- 
ranged in clusters, or seattered about the walls, 
surmounted with a delicate vase of flowers, choice 
shells, or anything ornamental. Mer letter gives a 
description of a Sabbath School she had visited. 
It is held in a pleasant hall in town, secured for the 
purpose. Bracketts adorn the walls, with vases 
of flowers in their season. Wreaths and mottoes 
of evergreen here and there—“ Get wisdom ;”’ “ He 
shall gather the lambs in His arms; “ Enter Fis 
gates with thanksgiving ;*? ‘* Love one another,” 
A recess in one part of the room for the infant 
Above it this motto—“ The Bird’s Nest.” 
A fountain in front of the desk. Three or four in- 
struments accompany the voices in their songs of 
It is refreshing thus to see the beautiful 
erve the good, 

chill, November. 
the trees 
their royal robes, the skies are gray and Ieaden, 
We shiver about, saying winter has not vet come, 
and knowing too well we are not prepared for its 
Young people linger to chat upon the 
streets, but with blue lips, and red noses, and chills 
that curdle the blood. Benny runs in from his 
play, and though stoutly protesting he is not cold 
at all, his fingers are red as cherries, and he joins 
the rest eneircling the stove, no doubt to keep 
that warm. True winter has not come. It is 
not summer, neither is it spring. Can it be au- 
tumn? It is not sleighing, neither is it decent 
wheeling, There is no pleasure in riding, none in 
walking 


praise ? 


put to a respectable use,] cut knife into 


and yarnished. 


Cliaiss 


praise. 

made to § 
The verdure 
have dotted 


Dreary, desolate, 
has gone from the meadow, 


coming. 


Well, well, can uothing be said in its 
Do neither moon nor stars appear? Ah, 





nestled somewhere among its thirty revolving suns 
is one dear day, so bright and gladsome, that with 
a halo of beauty, it umes the rest, redeeming the 
whole to the rights and honors of the sisterhood 
of months Thanksgiving Day! How timely its 
coming, how beneficent its mission! How fitting 
that with g¢rateful hearts we enter into the courts 
of the Lord, and ‘sing praises unto Him with the 
“Let everything that hath 
The native born New 
glander, though thousands of miles, it may be, 


timbrel and harp! 
breath praise the Lord.” 
E 
from the old homestead, welcomes and celebrates 
its annual return. How busy are his thoughts with 
the memories of childhood! Father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, again surround the family 





board. 
honor, while at its right the chicken pie of ample 
dimensions modestly bides its time. Vegetables 
of all kinds send up their grateful incense, and 
cranberry sauce, jellies, pickles and celery give va 
Sut to the child the next course 
has a more thrilling pleasure. Plum pudding now 
has the place of the turkey, while circled about it 
are choice flaky pies of every conceivable kind. 
Willie has often before been put off with the smaller 
Now look at his plate! He 
mother re 


riety to the scene, 


half of one piece. 
thinks he will take some of each, and 
plies he shall have just as much as he wants. Of 
course he can’t dispose of it all, but how sagely he 
reasons that it might make him sick, and he'll not 
be such a fool as to spoil all the fun in that way. 
Now hurrah for play! With pants tucked into 
boots, with mittens and muffler, with sled and 
skates too, was there evera boy so happy as he! 
The young people of the neighborhood come in for 
the evening, and gathering round the fireside crack 
nuts and jokes together. Little Lucy, with the blue 
eyes and flaxen curls, Whom Willie in his own mind 
pronounces by far the handsomest lady (?) in the 
room, he gallantly offers to draw home on his sled, 
and thus ends the programme of Thanksgiving Day 
years ago. Weeare not to draw a parallel between 
it and that of the present. Its delights seem ever 
new, and each return demands a richer and more 
grateful offering for the mercies of another year, 

Now, surely, winter és just at Flannel 
wrappers and drawers, woolen stockings, and sub- 
stantial shoes and boots, must forthwith be put in- 
They cost something indeed—but not 


hand, 


to service. 
so much as a cold aid cough that no doctor's skill 
can arrest, not so much as a new made grave among 
the snows, the vacant place at the tabie, and the 
broken hearts of the bereaved. 

But how fares it with the poor and unfortunate ? 
Cannot a few garments be spared from our comfort- 
able stock? Cannot words of tender sympathy 
and encouragement be spoken, or useful hints, that 
shallstimulate to truer economy, aud more hopeful, 
persevering Jabor.—‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 


2 < —ayy @ see > ti 


An Old Housekeeper'’s Advice to 
all young housekeepers in the country is to furnish 
their rooms with good Ingrain carpets, (all wool). 
Don't deceive yourself with the economical idea of 
rag orhemp carpets. The clean floor is greatly pref: 
erable. Those who are averse to scrubbing could 
liaye painted floors. The shade of newly planed pine 
hoards, it seems tome, would be appropriate for the 
floorof the common room, dark colors showing the 
dust, and giving a gloomy appearance to the room. 
For the 

Graham Bread.—To eyery quart of un 
bolted wheat meal add one cup of molasses, and 
one tablespoonful of lard or butter. Make it up 
with milk and yeast. When risen, work in a little 
it into loayes, i 


same reasons, sclect a carpet not too dark. 


soda, make raise again, and bake. 

finger Drops. — Two tablespoontuls of 
molasses, one of lard, halfa cup of sour milk, one 
teaspoonful of soda. Will be better with one ego, 
but can be made without. Flour enough to make 
a batter that will drop easily. sake 

Poor Man’s Cake. — One tablespoonful 
of butter, one egg, one cup of sugar, one of sweet 
milk or cream, one teaspoonful of soda and two of 
cream of tartar, mixed dry in two cups of flour, 


quickly. 


The portly turkey has the chief place of 


aed 


Ee mane 


1867. | 
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BOYS & GURLY?’ COLUM Sc 


W hich Tina v a You Take * ry 


The wide-awake boys and girls who read these columns 
have probably looked over the list of valuable premiums 
in the first part of the paper. The most energetic among 
them have already commenced taking subscribers, that 
they may secure that mnsic-box, or a watch, a gun, a me- 
Jodcon, perhaps some aim as high as one of the pianos. 
Such go-ahead characters need no encouragement from 
us. Ina few weeks their lists will be complete, and they 
will have the satisfaction of owning some choice article 
honorably earned by their own efforts, which will be far 
better than to have asked father or some other friend for 
the money. Some, however, are still looking and long- 
ing, but have not yet mustered up courage to undertake 
the work. They dislike to ask for subscriptions, they 
say, because it looks like begging. That isa great mis- 
take. Whoever induces another to subscribe for a good 
paper docs him a favor, The thousands of good hints 
and suggestions, the beautiful engravings, the interesting 
stories, and other good things which the Agriculturist 
brings to its readers every month, will confer on each 
2 benefit worth many times the subscription price. 
We ask no one to beg, but to offer the money’s worth 
and more. So take heart, young friends. There are 
many in almost every neighborhood who will readily 
subscribe if you will let them examine a number, and 
point out to them iis many attractive features. It always 
vives us great pleasure to send premiums to our young 
iriends, and we have remembered hundreds of them in 
this way. Who will carn a piano within the next three 
months’ If you should fail to find enough for that, the 
inelodeon or some other valuable premium will be reach- 
ed—there will surely be good pay for all you accomplish. 





A Faithful Sentinel. 


Nearly 1700 years ago the city of Pompeii was buried 
by ashes and lava thrown out from the volcano Vesuvius. 
Since its discovery under the mound where it had lain so 
long undisturbed, an immense number of interesting rel- 
ies have been brought to light—household utensils, 
works of art, tools of the trades, and remains of the 
former inhebitanits. Among the latter was a skeleton 
that might be called a monument of fidelity. It was that 
itinel stationed at the gate of the city. 
Military law required him to remain at his post until or- 
dered away, no matter what should come. He might 
have properly said: ** The eruption of a volcano is an 
exception to all common law; TI have a right now to run 
for my life.” But no, that, he thourht, would bring dis- 
honor, and he preferred death. He stood firm, the ashes 
falling thick around him ; deeper and deeper they gather- 
ed, slowly burying him, yet he stirred not, and there he 
found his tomb! After seventeen centuries they found his 

rkeleton standing erect, clad in its rusty armor, the hel- 
inet on his empty skull, and his bony fingers still grasp- 
ing nis spear, his own monument to his faithfulness, 





of a Roman s¢ 





Our Old Boys and Girls. 


I to notice the great number of men and 
women who, on receiving the American Agricuturist, 
open first to the Boys’ and Girls’ Department. This is 
true of at least five-sixths of those we have noticed who 


It ix pleasing 





No. 2835. 














L221e ‘Picture.—The hare is evidently afraid to venture from his hole. 
find where the danger lies; if snecessfnl, you can then enjoy secing others of your friends look for it. 


call at the office for Guile ae aladviias Antilles in- 
dication of the same fact is the large number of answers 
to problems that come from adults. We have published 
puzzles made by Presidents of Colleges and Judges of 
Courts, showing that they have not forgotten to be 
young. Itis in every way desirable to keep a young heart 
as long as possible. Americans are probably the oldest 
of civilized people. The proverb “Care killed a cat” 
(which, you know, is said to have nine lives) is at least 
partly realized here. The cares and perplexities of busi- 
ness are suffered to take too much time and attention, and 
people grow old fast, An hour a day of downright play 
would lengthen the lives of most people and make the 
life itself richer in enjoyment and in power. We invite 
our friends who are old in years but young in feeling, and. 
those who desire to become so, to take a frolic occasion- 
ally with the young folks in these columns. Tell them a 
good story (let it be short), set them to puzzling over 
some ingenious problem, show them how to make a new 
toy—in short amuse them and yourselves at the same 
time, and thus secure a welcome benefit all around. 





A Boy with his Eyes Open. 

Many years ago, a lad thirteen years old was sent to 
school in a town on the coast of Ireland. Like other 
boys he often roamed by the seashore, collected shells, 
caught insects, picked up seaweed and gathered flowers, 
but, unlike most, while others forgot or threw them away, 
or only half observed them, he bore them in his thoughts, 
compared one with another, kept and reconsidered 
them, asked questions and looked at books, and so, by 
degrees, acquired information and a habit of observation 
which influenced the course of his whole life. Any boy 
could have done the same, but none of his companions 
did it, and so he only gained the distinction which such 
a course persevered in is sure to bring. One day he 
found a plant differing from any he had seen in all his 
careful observation of the surrounding country. He 
looked in botanical works, but could find no description of 
it, so at last he sent it to a distinguished botanist to learn 
its name. The gentleman not only cheerfully gave the 
information, but complimented him on his sharp-sighted- 
ness and close observation, which, of course, inspired 
him to new effort. Although he was soon called to enter 
business life, he continued to study nature with open 
eyes, and was soon rewarded by discovering new species 
of shells and plants. From one step to another he passed 
on, until he became the distinguished naturalist, Dr. 
W. H. Warvey, whose death is recorded in our recent 
foreign exchanges, accompanied by a sketch of his life. 
In the course of his studies he visited many parts of the 
clobe, discovered and described a great number of new 
species, and enjoyed the highest respect of the scientific 
world. Boys, and girls too, keep your eyes open. There 
are thousands of undiscovered facts all over the world 
waiting for some careful sighted observer to note them, 
and by so doing to distinguish himself and benefit the race. 








New Puzzles to be Answered, 


No. 286. Mathematical Problem. Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by A. J. Pierce.—A man has a 
spring at the bottom of an irregular hill. To reach it, he 
first descends by 6 steps, cach § inches high and 6 inches 
wide; then walks along a level plane 20 feet, then de- 
scends an inclined plane 30 feet, depressing at an angle 


Look carefully at the picture, and 





of 10 degrees from the horizontal; then descends another 
inclined plane 12% feet in which at every 5 feet slope he 
descends 3 feet. Required, 1st, the whole horizontal dis- 
tance; 2d, the perpendicular distance ; 8d, the distance 


in a direct line ; 4th, the angle of depression. 
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No. 288. Puzzle Picture—Why should there a ‘eleven 
animals more of the same kind shown, in this pen? 


Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 

October number, page 373. No. 280. Tlustrated Rebus.— 

A man intent on charity, 

Above base fear or discontent, 

Twixt man and man sees nought amiss, 

Nor sees a Judas in a kiss. 
No. 281. ustrated Rebus.—Baroncet..,.2 . 282. Riddle. 
—A Watch....No. 283. Puzzle fedinesa yster stew, 
(Oysters two)....No. 284. Puzale Picture.—_ is sole, 
(soul,) is bent on it. The following have sent in correct 
answers to puzzles, etc., in October and former numbers. 
Abm, Lutz, Robert J. Philips, L. W. Bridgers, 8. M. 
Hunter, James Redmond, R. Baird, Wapsier, ** Xubin,” 
Benjamin Doe, (we don’t know the article,) James W. 
Grath, J. A: Dawson, Augustus C. Benzby, “ A. B. C.,” 
M. Il. Kelsey, R. L. Selden, John Ober, Ezra Hambey, 
Adam Snyder, a Simpson, J.R. Wilkinson, Schoo! 
Mies, Wilbur Buzzell, 8. M. Hertzler, Frederic KE. Willits, 
E. and Ellen QT. aia. Andrew Jackson, “7%. W 
“A M7 ALL. WS. Ollie M. Suke, Emma Davi 
“ Wide-asleep,” W. IL, Corter, Laura Dickson, Hugh U. 
Kay, George H. Lawrence, Samucl Dwight Drury, “Old 
Dominion,” Thomas W. Raine, “G. IL. C.,” LL. M. 
Wright, Mrs. George Bresner, E. T. Beil, J. Milton Sn) 
der, Mary Vandegrist, Aaron B. Leach, Frank H. Mars 
ton, Cyrus T. Fox, C. Boice, Join Kinsey, D. G. Jones, 
John McNeal, II. J. Meixel, M. G. Mulloney, E. Leonard. 

**Papa,” said a bright-eyed little girl one day, ** 1 be 

lieve mamma loves you better’n she does me.” Papa 
had his doubts upon the subject, but concluded it was 
not best to deny the charge. She meditated thoughtfully 
about it for some time, evidently construing her father’s 
silence as unfavorable to her side of the question 
“‘ Well,” said she at last, “I “spose its all right} you're 
the biggest, and it takes more to love you.’ 
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Waiting, but not Watching. 


to fill, my little man, at 


will for Mr. Spend-casy 


It will take that jar a long tim 
the present rate. As Jong as it 
to vet rich, or Mr. Fun-lover to 
world unless they are prop- 


grow learned, Things 
are not apt to prosper in thi 
erly watched on all sides, and th 
income looked after. Evidentiy the boy is in no hurry; 


oul-go as well as the 


he appears very com 
fortabk 
we should say he had 


- by his looks 


eaten avery good din- 
ner. Perhaps, thouzh, 
thinking of 
something more im- 
portant than his wa- 
ter jar. Perhaps he is 
in a day dream, im- 


he is 


agining himself rid- 
ing in some fine coach 
he has watched pass- 
ing his cottage home, 
ora tall soldier with 
yay clothes. We can- 
not read his thoughts, 
but whatever they are, 
our advice to him is: 
* Attend to the busi- 
ness in hand; let that 
be well done first.” 
A boy who does this 
will gain a character 
ihat will almost in- 
ture success in what- 
ever he undertakes. 
Think of this when 
there are chores todo, 
or lessons to learn, or 
un errand to attend 
to. If tempted to turn 
aside from the busi- 
ness in hand, think of 
the water-jar that was 
so Jong being filled. 


About Hells. 


Who invented bells ? 
Perhaps Jubal and 
Tubal Cain. These 
brothers are mention- 
ed in the Bible as 
being the first musi- 
cians, and the first 
metal workers. We 
only know, however, 
that bells were used 
very early in the his- 
tory of man. They 
are mentioned by old 
Hebrew writers as 
being used by the 
priests in religious 
services. They have 
been associated with 
worship in almost all 
countries, being used 
mostly to call the peo- 
ple together. Among 
some sects bells re- 
ceive a baptism with 
much ceremony be- 
fore being used for 
the church service. 
Names have long been 
«iven to Jarge bells 
in some parts of Eu- 
rope. The tones of bells are 
events, marriages, deaths, alarms, rejoicings, ete., it is 
not strange that. they should swaken superstitions fecl- 
ings and beliefs among the ivnorant. Tn former times 
approach 


WAITING, BUT 


associated with so many 





they were rung when thunder storms were 
ing, to frighten away the evil spirits that were supposed 
to control the winds and the lightning 

Bells are made principally of copper and tin. Silver 
and gold have been employed, and iron ha< also been east 
into bell form. hey are also manufactured from steel, 
but thus far those of ** bell metal 
most numerons. In this conniry 
very large size, compared with th 
been cast in Europe. The largest one here 
that once used for a fire bell at the City Hall Park, New 
York. It weighs about 20,000 Ibs. It is said that when 
the bell previously used, weiching about 10,000 Ibs. was 
broken, a proposition to replace it was opposed in the 
Common Council, because of the creat cost of so large a 
one. Finally a member, by way of joke, moved that a 


or copper and tin, 9 


there are no bells of 
» monsters that ha 


is said to be 


bell of 20,000 Tbs. be cast. One and another voted for it 
in sport, until the motion was carried; the 
proved it, and the bell was made. It hada deep, mellow, 
far reaching tone, being heard miles away, and in the 
night its voice telling of danger was solemn and impres- 
sive It was cracked sometime since, and has recently 
been broken to pieces to be recast into four bells to weigh 
5000 cach. A bell weighing 29,100 Ibs. hangs in the Notre 


Mayor ap 


[COPYRIGHT SECURED. |] 


NOT 


Dame Cathedral in Montreal. 
weigh from 25,000 to 40,000 Ibs. The Great Bell of Mos- 
cow, the largest ever cast, is estimated to weigh 443,772 
Ibs. The metal alone is worth over $300,000, It was cast 
in 1658, by order of Empress Auna, but was never hung. 
While yet in the pit where it was cast, the foundry above 
it was burned in the great conflagration of Moscow, 
while hot, water was poured upon it and a large piece was 
cracked ont. Tt remained there for many years, until, in 
i837, the Emperor Nicholas caused it to be raised and 
It has heen consecrated 


Several bells in Enrope 


placed upon a granite pedestal. 
is a chapel; the door is in the opening made by the piece 
falling ont. Since the aboye was written, we have re- 
ceived some further particulars about this bell from 


Mr. Judd, who visited it. 


Danger of Hasty Words. 
A gentleman relates the following, which he witnessed 
recently while traveling in a stage in New Jersey. A 
man entered, followed by his wife and three children. Jt 
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Was casy to see by the flushed face and nervous manner 
of the lady that she had been greatly hurried to get  her- 
self and children ready. Presently the fare was asked 
for, and the lady began looking for her purse. It seems 
that the family were going in different directions at the 
end of the stage ride, and they had divided their funds 
accordingly. The purse could not be found. “I have 
left it on the table in my room,” gaid the lady meekly. 
“Just like you,” 
snarled out the man, 
“T do wish you'd be 
more careful.’ The 
poor Woman = said 
nothing, but her quiv- 
ering lip spoke her 
feelings, and awaken- 


all present. Meantime 
the man was fumbling 
for his pocket-book, 
first in one pocket, 
then another—three 
times he “went 
through * his clothes, 
but no money could 
be found. “I de- 
clare,” exclaimed he, 
“if IThaven't left my 
money at home too! 
So much for being in 
a hurry.” A quict 
twinkle took the 
place of the tear that 
had been struggling 
in the eye of his wife, 
and a hearty laugh 
burst from the pas- 
sengers, who greatly 
enjoyed his discom- 
fiture. The matter 
was at last arranged 
by aloan froma friend 
who knew the par- 
ties, and they went on 
their way with some- 
thing to remember. 


A Lesson in 
Politeness. 


An elderly gentle- 
man recently entered 
a street car in which 
the writer was riding. 
The seats were all oc- 
cupied, and the new 
comer after glancing 
up and down the 
sides and finding no 
vacant place, took a 
position to stand as 
comfortably as pos- 
sible. Just thena lad 
about twelve years 
old arose and insisted 
on the gentleman tak- 
ing his seat, which 
the latter did, thank- 
ing the boy for his 
politeness. After rid- 
ing a short distance, 
the gentleman took 
from his pocket a pas- 
sage ticket and pre- 
sented it to the boy, 
who at first declined 
it, but afterward took 
it, more to please the gentleman than to save his fare. “I 
want to encourage the boy in his politeness,” remarked 
he, * by showing him that it is appreciated.” Not long 
after an elderly woman with a little girl, probably her 
erand-daughter, enteredthe car. The old gentleman who 
was sifting near the door, immediately arose and gave 
her his place, which she took as a matter of course, with- 
out even saying “thank you.’ Presently a man sitting 
next to this woman left the car, and she immediately 
tried to pull her little girl into the vacant scat, although 
the old gentleman who had so gallantly yielded his place 
was now about to sit down again. ‘* Madam,” said he, 
sternly, “that is so piggish, I will not allow it!” and 
took the seat. The rebuke was severe, but well deserved. 
The contrast of politeness and selfishness, and the asser- 
tion of the claims of courteey by the old gentleman, caused 
a smile to go around the car, and furnished a good lesson. 
It is in little things like this thatreal character is shown ; 
he who is of kind disposition and refined feelings, wil! 
manifest it in his conduct even in trifles. 
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OP cscscemie Notices $2.50 per Agate Line of Space. ) 
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“HERALD OF HEALTH 


FOR 1868. 
THREE NUMBERS FREE! 


Every person who values 
good habits, temperance, fine 
health, and who would secure 
for his or her children beauty, 
symmetry, fine vigorous con- 
stitutions, should subscribe. 


The N. Y. Tribune says: 
Tue Heracp or Heattu well 
sustains the high standard 
it has held forth since the com- 
mencement of the new series. 
Dr. Dio Lewis, writes : 
Dear Dr. Holbrook :—Tur 
Heracp or Heattu delights us. 
The friends of Physiological 
Christianity must make it in 
circulation what you have 
made it in scope and spirit— 


amount of assets. 


THEMSELVES. 





already paid, 


now APPLIES IT TO ALL the POLICIES IT ISSUES. 


of the policy as well as each other payment. 


risks in the far South not sought. 


rates than at the East, 


“ 


$1, 000 we 50 oe 
$1, 000 “ “ 50 “ 


it the West, its 


ance, and 





For a Policy or an Agency apply to the officers. 


HEBER SMITH, Cen’! Agent. 


“NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OFFICE No. 416 MAIN STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
HAS 18,000 MEMBERS AND $2,500,000 ASSETS ; 


thus ranking among the 23 New York companies third in number of members, jU/th in amount of insurance, and sixth in 


IT I8 A PURELY MUTUAL OOMPANY: 


that is, an ASSOCIATION OF POLICY-HOLDERS, managed by men selected BY THEMSELVES, FROM THEMSELVES, FOR 
Thus all officers and members are ALIKE INTERESTED, each one is a PARTNER in the whole business, entitled 
at any time to his share of the Company’s funds, but by provisions of the charter is not Mable beyond the premiums he has 
It thus adapts its plans to the benefit of its members, adopts all real improvements, and aims to be 


A MODEL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Tv was one of the first to adopt the popular feature known in insurance circles as the NON-FORFEITING PLAN, and 


IT Is THE ONLY ComMPaNy that adopts the full benefit of the Note System, without doing a credit business or destroying 
the cash principle; and also gives the note privilege to the poor man, who needs it most and takes a small policy. 
Ir IS THE ONLY COMPANY (with one exception) that makes the First payment on a ten premium policy secure its TENTH 


Ir Is THE ONLY ComMPANY which gives & PROPORTIONATE amount of full-paid insurance after rwo annual premiums 


(if other premiums are not paid) on ordinary life and endowment policies. 
If WILL LOAN A MEMBER a sum equivalent to the surrender value of his policy; and thus often helps a member in ex- 
tremity to Keep his policy in force. Policy-holders permitted to travel anywhere inthe United States or in Europe, but 


Few appreciate the ADVANTAGE OF ITS LOCATION at the West, where the money can be saFeLy loaned at higher 


$1,000 LOANED FOR 50 YEARS AT 6 PER —— ata $ 18,420 15. 
8 oe 

“ 10 

And thinking men know that money can be loaned with care at the West (where nearly all property is rapidly enhancing 

in value) quite as SAFELY, if not MORE SAFELY, than in older communities. 

DIVIDENDS MUST BE LARGE. 


Dividends made annually, to commence three years after date of the policy, but to equal in number the years of insur- 


DISTRIBUTED TO POLICY-HOLDERS ONLY, 


there being no Stockholders to absorb the Surplus or control the Company for selfish purposes. 


AGENTS WANTED AT THE EAST. 


46,901 61. 
117,390 85. 


“ “ “ 


Tuerefore, as the rate of mortality is also low 


S. S. DACCETT, Pres’t. 


A. W. KELLOCG, Sec’y. 





cosmopolitan. I am deeply 
gratified with its broad, genial, 
catholic spirit. 

Moses Coir Tyrer writes : 

Everybody to whom I have 
shown it, of late, expres- 
ses astonishment and delight. 
People say: “ Why, it’s a 
grand Magazine—racy, prac- 
tical, liberal, strong, and full, 
too, of all kinds of most im- 
portant information !” 

Our Monthly has been a 
great success in 1867. Those 
who subscribe at once for 1868 
will get Ocroser, NovemBer, 
and Drecemper Numpers FREE. 
Those who send a Club of 
Thirty Subscribers for 1868 
and $60 will get a Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Machine worth 
$55 as a premium. $2 a 
year ; samples 20 cents. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., 

15 Laight St., New York. 


Exposition Universelle, 
Paris, 1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 Broadway, New York. 


AWARDED OVER EICHTY-TWO COM- 
PETITORS, THE HICHEST PREMIUM, 


A GOLD 
MEDAL, 





FOR THE PERFECTION OF 
SEWING MACHINES, and BUTTON- 
HOLE MACHINES. 
The only Gold Medal for this Branch of Manufacture. 








THE TEMPLE CHOIR. 


A new collection of Church Music for Choirs and Singing 
Schools. By THEO. F. SEWARD, assisted by Dr. LOW- 
ELL MASON and WILLIAM B. BRADBURY. This is 
the first time these two most popular musical authors 
in the country have been united inone book. THE TEMPLE 
CHOIL has a very fall Singing School Department, with 150 
Glees, Rounds, Part Songs, etc., over 500 tunes of all meters, 
a large number of Anthems, Set Pieces, etc., for special oc- 
casions, social use, etc.; and is altogether one of the most 
complete collections of music ever published. Price, $1.50 
each; $13.50 per dozen; $100 per hundred. A single copy 
will be sent for examination to any teacher of music, or 
leader of a choir, post-paid, for one dollar, 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 

596 Bro: sateen New York. 
CLIFTON Sprrinas, N. Y, May 24th, 1867. 

Agent Florence Sewing Machine Co, Sir:—Having used 
the Florence Sewing Machine in our family for the past two 
years, we feel fully justified in pronouncing it the best family 
machine now in use. Ti. Case. 
Office and Sales Room, 505 Broadway, New York. 
Brooklyn Office, 431 Fultone-street. 
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THE ADVANCE, 


The new national religious paper, has alread secqred a 
character and circulation worthy ot itsname. Rev 

Patton, D.D., is its editor-in-chief, and ig its meh ./ 
its regular contributors are Kev. J eo Rev. 
Horace Bushnell, Prot. Tayler Lewis, Rev. P. Guili ver, 
Pres. G. F. Magoun, Rev. John Todd, Vor! a A. 
Park. Rev. N. J. Burton, Pres. J. M. Sturtevant, Rev. Lyman 
Whiting, Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, Rev. Isaac P. Lane- 
worthy, Grace en Sydney E. Holmes, Mrs. Julia P, 
Ballard, etc., e 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS ! 


re offered for Clubs of any size. Canvassers receive TWO 
DOLL ARS in premiums for each subscriber, The Premium 
List includes Solid Silver Ware, Ticknor & Fields' Booka, 
Prang’s Chromos, Anthony's Stereoscopes and Views, 
Mason & Hamlin's Organs, Gold and Silver “ Elgin’ 
Watches, Steck’s Pianos, Bradley's Croquet Sets, Wilicox 
& Gibbs and Florence Sewing Machines, Webster's Dic- 
tionaries, Craig's Microscopes, Lamb's Knitting Machines, 
etc. Clubs are coming in from all parts of the country. Those 
who start soonest do the best. Specimen copies sent free, 
Address THE ADVANCE COMPANY, 
25 Lombard Block, Chicago. 





6H wFrowTING A acainst W. Rong, oe = 
and for 


Tux Goon, Tux ‘wan a tue Baavtic..” 


Little ‘Corporal 


Is acknowledged by Press and People almost univer- 
sally to be THE BEST PAPER for Boys ano 
Gixcs ever published in this country. 


It is edited by ALFRED L. SEWELL, and 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLEN. 


Volames begin July or Janus Back Nos, supplied. 
Terms, One Dollar a year rt bample copy ten cents, 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS are offered to those 


who wish to raise clubs, 


2 lan ALFRED L, SEWEL/ Tig ray &Y 
A First Prize Medal at the 


PARIS EXPOSITION has been awarded to the MASON & 
HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, being theFIFTY-SEVENTH 
highest premium awarded them within a few years. 

Sixty styles of these Organs are made, varying from $75 to 
$1,000 each. They are believed to be not only the best, but 
considering their quality, durability, &c., the cheapest in- 
struments of the class in the world, 

Circulars with full particulars free to any address, 

MASON & HAMLIN, 
596 Broadway, New York; 154 Tremont-st., Boston. 


@EE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 426—Valu- 
able Plantation for Sale, and show it to your neighbors, 
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A NEW BOOK. 


THE GRAPE VINE. 





Br FREDERICK MOHR, 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND MEDICINE. 


Translated from the German, and accompanied with 
Hints on the Propagation and General Treat- 


ment of American Varieties. 
By HORTICOLA. 


This work is mainly devoted tothe most elementary 
matters. It explains the structnre and mode of growth 
of the vine so clearly that no intelligent person who reads 
it need be in doubt what to do with his vines. It has 
been well translated, and a chapter on the propagation of 
American varieties has been substituted for the original 
one on multiplying the European grape. As anatomy is 
the foundation of surgery, so is a knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the vine to the vine dresser. 


as important to know when and where to cut, and how. 
CONTENTS. 


Development and Structure of the 
Grape Vine. 


The Node; The Branch ; Reasons | 


for Pruning ; Pruning. 

Training on Trellises; Treatment 
in Summer; Plantations. 

Vines Trained along the Garden 
Walk. 

Trellises on Walls; Tree Trellises. 


Vines Trained to Trellises; Bron- 
ner’s Method. 

Time Required for Covering 
Trellis, 

Manuring the Vine; Age of Vine- 

yard. 

The Rising Sap in the Vine; The 
Grape Disease. 

Treatment of Vines Injured by 
Frost. 

Implements; Proper Time to Per- 
form Work on the Vine. 

Constituents of the Vine and their 
Distribution. 


a 


Propagation of the Vine: By Lay- | 


ers ; By Cuttings ; By Grafting ; By Inarching; By 
Seeds. 


Hy bridization. 


American Variecties—General Man- 
agement; Planting; Pruning; Pinching ; Covering 
in Fall. 


SENT POST-PAID. - - - - PRICE, $1.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway and 4! Park Row; N. Y. 





In both cases itis | 





A NEW WORK. 


SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 





By ANDREW 8S. FULLER, 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST, RIDGEWOOD, BERGEN CO., N. J. 


A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 
Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 
author can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and ge 
into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers the whole ground of 


Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 


ConTENTs: InTRopUcTION—I. Barserry—Il. Straw- 
BERRY—III. Rasrsrerry—IV. Buackserny—V. Dwarr 
Curerry--VI. Currnant—VII. Gooseperry—VIII. Cor- 
NELIAN Cnerry—IX. CRANBERRY—X. HUCKLEBERRY— 
For GATHERING 


XI. Sueperpra—XII. PREPARATION 


Froirt. 


We predict that this work will bring Mr. Fuller many 
enemies, as he has given his opinion about varieties 
without reserve. On the other hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of herticulture, as 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given without refer- 
ence to the persons who introduce them, 

While very full on all the small fruits, the Currants and 
Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and in this important part of his book, the 
author has had the invaluable counsel of Charles 
Downing. The chapteron gathering and packing fruit 
is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now incommon use. The book is very finely 
and thoronghly illustrated, and makes an admirable 


companion to his Grape Culturist. 
SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50 
NEW YORK: 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 BROADWAY and 41 PARK ROW. 
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| DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


ENGINEER OF THE DEAINAGE OF CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK. 


Illustrated. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
| LAND TO BE DRAINED AND THE 


REASONS WHY.—indications of the need of draining.— 
Sources of water.—Objections to too much water.—Wet 
sub-soil. 


TQ Ng 
HOW DRAINS ACT AND HOW 
THEY AFFECT THE SOIL.—Characteristics of well laid 
tile drain.—Surface-water and rain water beneficial, 
springs and soakage water injurious.—Cracking of stiff 
clays.—Evaporation and filtration.—Rain fall.—Evapor- 
j ation.—Temperature, — Drought. — Porosity or mellow- 
ness.—Cheimical action in the soil. 
| 
| HOW TO GO TO WORK TO LAY 
OUT A SYSTEM OF DRAYNS.—Amateur draining.— 
Maps.—Levelling instruments.—Outlets and location of 
drains.—Main drains.—Spring water. — Fall. — Tiles.— 
Depth and distance apart.—Direction of Jaterals.—Col- 
lars.—Discharge of water from drains. 


HOW TO MAKE THE DRAINS — 


Tools.—Marking the lines—Water courses.—Outlet.— 
Silt Basins.—Opening the ditches.—Grading. —Tile laying. 
—Connections.—Covering the tile and filling in.—Collect- 
ing the water of springs —Amending the map. 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF DRAINS 


AND DRAINED LAND.—Removing obstructions.—Mis- 
take of substituting large tiles for small ones which have 
become obstructed.—Heavy lands should not be tram: 
pled while wet. 


| WHAT DRAINING COSTS. 


Draining, expensive work.—Their permanence and Inast- 
ing effects.—Cheapness versus economy-—Details of cost. 
—(1. Engineering and Superintendence.—2. Digging the 
ditches.—3. Grading the bottoms.—t. Tile and tile laying. 
—5. Covering and filling.—6. Outlets and Silt Basins.) 


WILL IT PAY ? 


Increased crops required to pay cost of draining.—(Corn, 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Potatoes, Barley, Hay, Cotton, Tobao- 
co.)—Instances of protit.—Benefit of draining in facill- 
tating farm work. 


HOW TO MAKE DRAINING TILES. 


Materials.—Preparation of earths,—Moulding tile ma- 
chines,—Drying and rolling.—Burning.—Kilns.—General 
arrangement of a tilery. 


THE RECLAIMING OF SALT 


MARSHES.—Extent of marshes on the Atlantic Coast.— 
The English Fens.—Harlaem Lake.—The exclusion of sea 
water.—Removal of the causes of inundation from the 
upland.—Removal of rain fall and water of filtration.— 
Embankments.—Muskrats,—Rivers and Creeks,—Outlet 
of drainage. 


MALARIAL DISEASES. 


Fever and Agne.—Neuralgia.—Vicinity of New York,— 
Dr. Bartlett on Periodical Fever.—Dr, Metcaif's Report 
to U.S. Sanitary Commission —La Roche on the effects 
of Malarial Fever.—Dr. Salisbury on the “Cause of Ma- 
larial Fevers."—English experience.—Reports to the 
3ritish Parliament.—Cause of Malaria removed by 
draining. 


HOUSE AND TOWN DRAINAGE. 


Sewerage.—The use of pipes.—The new outfall sewers in 
London.—The use of steam pumps to secure outlets.— 
Utilization of sewage matters in agriculture.—Effects of 
imperfect house drainage on health.~Typhoid fever.— 
The Westminster fever in London.—Fpidemic at the 
Maplewood Young Ladies Institute in Pittsfield, Mass.— 
Lambeth Square, London.—Back drainage—Water sup- 
ply.—General Board of Health, (England). 


SENT POST-PAID. 


ORANCE JUDD & CoO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


PRICE, $1.50. 
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J ust ‘Published 
A NEW WORK ON APPLES. 





AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 


By Docr. JOHN A. WARDER, 


PRESIDENT OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY ; VICE-PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, ETC. 


293 Ullustrations. 

To pomologists a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomological gathering, be it East or West, 
that the whole country claims him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain- 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended tocover the whole ground. In it the 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 


into something like order. 


This volume has about %50 pages, the first 375 of which 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul- 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
have prominence. A list of selections for different lo- 
calities by eminent orchardists is a valuable portion of 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Raisonné,as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence of 


a fearful amount of labor. 


This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 
this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 
author gives the principal European systems and mod- 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by practice. Hedi- 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. 
Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the book might be easily identified. We trust that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologist. 


Fruit-crowers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
long-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi- 
The work has 293 illustrations, is 


! 
SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $3.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 

245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y. 


enced orchardist. 
printed on good paper and well bound. 
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A NEW WORK. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 





IN THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
Illustrated. 


This is the first work on Market Gardening ever pub- 
lished in this country. Its author is well known as a 
market gardener of cighteen years’ successful experience. 
In this work he has recorded this experience, and given 
without reservation the methods necessary to the profita- 
ble culture of the commercial or 


MARKET GARDEN. 


It is a work for which there has long been a demand, 
and one which will commend itself, not only to those 
who grow vegetables for sale, but to the cultivator of the 


FAMILY GARDEN 


To whom it presents methods quite different frora the 


old ones generally practiced. It is an 


ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN 


work, and not made up, as books on gardening too often 
are, by quotations from foreign authors. 


Everything is made perfectly plain, and the subject 
treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil to 
preparing the products for market. Frames, Hot-beds, 
and Forcing Houses, the manazement of which is usually 
£0 troublesome to the novice, are fully described, and the 


conditions of success and causes of failure clearly stated 


The success cf the market gardeners near New York 
City is proverbial, and this is the only work that sets forth 
the means by which this success has been attained. Val- 
uable hints are given to those who would raise Vegetabies 
at the South for northern markets, 


The following synopsis of its contents will show the 
scope of the work : 


Men Fitted fox the Business of Gardening. 
The Amount of Capital Required and 
Working Force per Acre. 

Profits of Market Gardening. 

Location, Situation, and Laying Out. 

Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. 

Manares. Imp!cments. 

Uses and Management of Cold Frames. 
Formation and Management of Hot-beds 
Forcing Pits or Grcen-houses. 

Seeds and Sced Raising. 

How, When, and Where to Sow Seeds. 
Transplanting. Insects. 

Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 
Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 
Vegetables, their Varieties and Cultivation. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y. 








SQUASHES; 
HOW TO GROW THEM. 


By JAMES J. H. GREGORY. 
A most valuable little Treatise for Farmers and Gar- 
deners. It tells about 
Selecting the Soil. 
How much Manure. 
Preparing and Planting. 
Hoeing and Cultivating. 
Setting of the Fruit. 
Ripening; Gathering. 
Storing of the Crop. 











Care During Winter. 
Market Prices and Varieties. 
When to Take Out Seed. 
SENT POST-PAID, - Price, paper covers, 30 cts. 
Either of the above-named books will be sent post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
Also, many other new and valuable books for the 
FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD. 
SEND For A CATALOGUE. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
This is the best Dook published on Hardy Grape Culture, 
CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—1 Jilustrations, 





GROWING FROM SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 


PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.—MODE OF OPERA- 
tion, Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 





in Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—5 Jilustrationa, 


CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Just. 
PROPAGATING HOUSE,— PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating House, Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Roofed House, Flues.—2 Jl. 


CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—-TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings, 


LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods in Use.—1 Jilustration, 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successiully.—4 Jilustrations. 


HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA- 
tions that Shonld Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operation.--3 Jilustrations. 


TRANSPLANTING—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Cuiture before being Planted in the 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Jilustrations. 


SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations 


STEM APPENDAGES.—SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds.—7 Jiuustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE,—A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, i.ow to Plant, 


GRAPE TRELLISES,—2 Illustrations. 
TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils. 


GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN- 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel- 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, 
Removing the Leaves.—9 Illustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Shears.—1 Jilustration, 


INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BFEE- 
tle, Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Bear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil- 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Scald.—i8 Jius, 


DESCRIPTION OF (nearly Seventy) VARIETIES, 


REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 
Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Long Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index. 


SENT PCST-PAID. - ~ - PRICE $1.50 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y- 
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Advertisements, to be sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 5th of the preceding month. 
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TERMS-— (cash before insertion) ; 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Open Pages—§$2 per line. 
Business Notices—§$2.50 per line of space, each insertion. 


Get up Clubs 


BUY VINES CHEAP. 


Almost any man will join with his neighbors in buying a 
few choice grape vines. 
For $5.00 
I will send by mail, post-paid, 
5 Iona Vines, 5 Concord Vines, 
5 Hartford Prolific Vines, 
and one of each kind to the party getting up the Club. 
For $10.00 
I will send by mail, post-paid, 
10 Iona Vines, 10 Concord Vines, 
10 Hartford Prolific Vines, 
and three of each kind to the party getting up the Club. 
All the above will be No. 1 vines, from my well-known 
stock. Orders filled in rotation as received. Address 
G, E. MEISSNER, Richmond, Staten Island, N.Y. 


Poultry Exhibition. 


The American Poultry Society will hold their first Annual 
Exhibition in New York City, during the third week in 
November. For Circulars, Premium Lists, etc., address 

A. M, HALSTED, Corresponding Sec'y, 
68 Pearl-st., New Yorke 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 


Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, No. 41 Park Row, New 
York, Late Office of the American Agriculturist, 

Offer for sale a well selected assortment of Garden, Field, 
and Flower Seeds, Dutch Bulbous Roots, Small Fruits and 
Flowering Shrubs. For particulars see our Catalogues, also 
our advertisement in Oct, No. of Agriculturist. 


SEED POTATOES 


Of all the leading varieties, including Harison, Early Good- 
rich, Se»vec, Gleason, Early Sovereign, Stevens, Jackson 
Whites, Garnet Chili, Cuzco, Also, Patterson's celebrated 
Englist Seedlings, for sale at the lowest market prices. 

B. K. BLISS & SON. 
































NORTON'S VIRGINIA SEEDLING GRAPE 
a VINES, (layers), for sale. $150 per 1000. Terms cash 
in advance, or collected by Express on delivery. 
GEORGE NESTEL, Mascoutah, St. omy S. 
inois. 


Wanted to Exchange. 


A general supply of Nursery Stock wanted in exchange 
for Grape Vines, principally Concord, Tona and Clinton. 
Address, +RAPE, Box 3028, P. O.. New York. 


IT DON’T 
SCRATCH YOU, 
Or Tear Your Clothes. 

Davison’s Thornless 
Black Cap Raspberry 
is the best, as it is hardy, pro- 
ductive, early, and sweet, and 
it isa pleasure to cultivate it, 
For origin, description, prices, 
testimonials, &c., send for Cir- 
cular, JOSEPH SINTON, 

Angola, Erie Co., N. Y. 


First Class Grape Vines. 
Iona, Israellaand Delaware, 
A Specialty. 


A large stock unsurpassed for quality, at the lowest rates 
for which good vines can be grown. Cheaper than inferior 
vines at no price. All other varieties, equally well grown. 

A Discount made to those ordering before January 1. 

Send for Price Lists. 

We shall be pleased to have partiescall and examine stock, 

HOLTON & ZUNDELL, 
Haverstraw, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


Kitiatinny Blackberry at the West. 


Among the many testimonials received hy the subscriber, 
the following in regard to this splendid berry from a gentle- 
man in Fulton Co., Ill., may suffice : — 

“The Kittatinny plants got of you, spring of °66, fruited 
this season most abundantly,—one weck earlier than my 
Lawtons on the same grounds and location, and the smallest 
branch withstood tie winter without any injury whatever.” 

The subscriber and several others here have also fruited 
it thorouglily and most satisfactorily the past season. Strong 
Plants $20 per 100; $150 per 1,000. F. K. PHOENIX, 

Bloomington, Ill. 


J ARGE IMPORTATION of ITALIAN QUEENS. 
4 Vhave just arrived with 100 Italian Queens. Terms of 
sale will be advertised in the spring. 

ADAM GRIMM, Jefferson, Wisconsin. 
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READ! _ READ! 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER 


Is Published WEEKLY at 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Ce The Prarrre FARMER is a Family and Fireside Jour- 
nal, devoted to the interests of AGRICULTURE, HORTICUL- 
TURE, MARKETS and the HovusEnoLp. 

C2 The Prarrre Farmer will enter upon its Twenty- 
eighth year of publication, January Ist, 1868, 

C#” The Prarrte Farmer is the oldest and most widely 
circulated Rural Journal in the West. 

t2~ The Prarie FARMER should be taken and read by 
every family in the land. 

CB” The Prarrre Farwer is a weekly paper of sixteen 
large octavo pages and is printed on fine white paper. 

C2 The Prarrre Farmer is promptly mailed to its sub- 
scribers EVERY WEEK—thus keeping its readers fully posted 
upon the current matters of interest of Horticulture, Agri- 
culture and Markets, &c., &¢. 

CB” The Prairie FarMER is edited with great ability, 
and it has a large corps of special, practical aud noted Con- 
tributors. 

Cw” The Pratrie FARMER is 8 WEEKLY publication, and 
is furnished at the low price of Two Dollars per year. 

G2” The Prarriz FARMER will be sent to the end of De- 
cember 1868 to New Subscribers who send in their names 
during the months of November and December marked 
“New” with Two Dollars, from the time the names are re- 
ceived. 

C2 The Prarrie Farmer Company will give liberal Pre- 
miums to all who get up clubs—large or small. 

2” Specimen copies sent to any address, tree. gg 

For full particulars—Premium list, ete..—Address— 

PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, 
164 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 





Factory at Mel- 
rose, Mass. Gen- 
eral Agents, 


Messrs. WHEEL- 
ER, PARSONS 
A & CO.,New York, 
f BIGE- 

7LOW BROS. & 
if KENNARD, Bos- 
ton, and for sale 
by the trade cen- 
erally. Every 
movement war- 


by Messrs, 
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== ranted, 

The TREMONT WATCH CO. manufacture the only DUST- 
PROOF Watch movement in this country. They havea 
branch establishment in Switzerland, under the personal 
superintendence of Mr. A. L. DENNISON, (the ORIGIN A- 
TOR of the American system of watch-making), where they 
produce their Balances and Escapements of a superior qual- 
ity. The cheap skilled labor of Europe, working thus on the 
AMERICAN SYSTEM, enables them to offer a superior 
article at a low rate, 


MARK! MARK!!! MARK!!! 
Your Clothing with the Patent 


INDELIBLE PENCILS 


“The Indelible Pencil is much more convenient than ink.” 
—American Agriculturist.— It will abolish the old plan of 
using a pen with a bottle."—N. Y. Evening Post—"A de- 
sirable, convenient and useful household article.’—Spring- 











Jield Republican.—* Invaluable for marking linen.”"—Chicago 


Tribune. Manufactured and sold at wholesale by 
The Indclible Pencil Co., Northampton, Mass. 


And sold by Stationers, Drnggists, Yankee Notion Dealers, 
&c., &c., throughout the country. 

Prices: Single, 50 cents; Three for $1.00; per doz. 
$3.00. Every Pencil Warranted. 

Sent pre-paid by mail or express on receipt ot price. 


New Piano Book. 
$75 Worth of Music for $3. 

The best compositions of “Strauss,” “Godfrey,” “C, 
Faust,” “Gungl,” &c. All the latest first-class Music, 

THE CIRCLE OF BRILLIANTS, 

A new Collection o:1 Piano Music. 224 pages, large music 
size, extra fine paper, containing 32 full sets of Waltzes, such 
as “Mabel.” “Guards,” “Village Swallows.” “Scheiden,” 
“On Wings of Night.” “Leap Year.” “ Peri,’ “Corn Flow- 
er,” “ Dream on the Ocean,” &c.; 25 Gatops,—“ Bride of the 
Wind,” “Ida,” ‘Helter Skelter,” “Cataract.” “Through 
the Air,” “Up and Down,” ‘Hurley Burley,” * Colamba- 
nus,” &c.; 20 Marches and Quicksteps,—" Millanollo,” “ Frei- 
derichs,” “Wedding,” &¢.; 20 Piano Pieces, (Variations, 
Transcriptions, &c.).—* Shower of Pearls,” ‘Carnival of 
Venice.” ** The Kiss,” “Soldier's Chorus,” ** Dew Drop,” &c.; 
40 Redowas, Mazurkas, Polkas, Shottisches, &c.,—* Dexter,” 
“Plume,” “Blue Bird Redowa.” 

Price, in boards. morocco back, $3; cloth sides, Turkey 
Morocco backs and corners, $1; same, full gilt, $5. A first- 
Class Musical present. Sent post-paid on reccipt of price. 

ELIAS HOWE, 103 Courtest., Boston, Mass. 


10 PER CENT. MADE BY ALL who wish 

to sell my SmaLu Fruits in their neighborhood. 
Pricg Lists, SHow Brits, &c., sent on application. Don't 
purchase any kind of SMALL FRuITs until you read my 
Advertisement in Sept. No. OF AGRICTLTURIST, headed 
“MIAMI BLacK CaP_ Raspnerry,” and “STRAWBERRY 
PLANTs.” Address with stamp, 

if A. M. PURDY, South Bend, Ind. 
Or, M. NR. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 

















EXTRA NUMBERS 
FREE!! 


The Country Gentleman. 


All New Subscribers to the CULTIVATOR & COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN /Jor 1863, received previous to December 31st, 
1867, with the money, WILL RECEIVE THAT PAPER WEEKLY 


FROM THE DATE OF REMITTANCE TO JANUARY Ist, 1868. 


THE CULTIVATOR & COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is 
published in large weekly Numbers of 16 to 20 pages each, 
and designed to include EVERY DEPARTMENT of Agri- 
culture, Stock-Raising, Horticulture and Domestic Economy. 


The Publishers prefer using the following extracts from 
well-informed sources, rather than to speak for themselves : 


The Maine Farmer spéaks of Tnx CounTRY GENTLE- 
MAN as “STANDING AT THE HEAD OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
Press OF THE COUNTRY.” 

The Scottish Farmer calls Toe CountTRY GENTLEMAN 
“THE Best OF ALL THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS devoted 
to matters of Rural Economy.” 


The Gardeners’ Monthly says that Tne Country GEN- 
TLEMAN is “Conducted with a Degree of Talent cqual to 
any European journal, and superior to most of them.” 


The Canada Farmers’ Advocate says: ‘Weare in receipt 
of Agricultural publications from various parts of the world, 
but for truthful accounts, well written practical articles, 
and general management of the paper, we have seen NONE 
AT ALL TO COMPARE With THe CuLTivaTtor & COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN, published in the United States,” 


TERMS: 

The Terms are lower than those of any other paper of 
similar standing: One copy, $2.50 per year; Four copics 
$9; Eight copies, $16. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FREE OF CHARGE. 


PROSPECTUSES, &C., SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Address 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
PUBLISHERS, 








Imported Italian Queens, $20. 


Colonies of Black Bees, Imported Queen introduced, $28, 
Italian Colony and Importe poces eae 35. 
M. QUINBY, St. Johnsyille, N. Y. 


IVES’ SEEDLING GRAPE VINE 


that never fails. The wine sells to Longworth’s Wine 
House at $4.25 per gallon. 75,000 vines of superior growth for 
sale at lowest prices, Send for its history and Price List, 
FREE. Also all leading kinds with nine new varieties from 
Longworth’s School of Vines, selected by Dr. John A. War- 
der, with nursery stock generally. JAS. F. MARTIN, 
Mt. Washington, Hamilton Co., Ohio. 


Asparagus Plants 


FOR FALL PLANTING. 

; an + my — eee. try = 

ear ol ants, $1.50. 10.00, . Ve 

1 _ .  S $1.00. 7.50, 30. $50. 
HENDERSON & FLEMING, 

Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 67 Nassau-st., New York. 


TTENTION! ALL WANTING FARMS.—Sev- 
eral thousand acres of superior farm and fruit land for 
sale cheap, at Glasshoro, 18 miles south of Philadelphia, at 
the junction of the West Jersey and Cape May R.R. Intorm- 
ation seat free. Address WM. ARROTT, Glassboro, N. J, 
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A Compendium 


or 
Agricultural & Horticultural 


Practical Knowledge. 
Embracing Descriptions, Tints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to every one interested in Fruit, Flow- 
ers, Vegetables, or Farm Crops. It contains 926 large 
Octavo Pages, end 250 Engravings. Describing and 
Mlustrating nearly the whole range of topics of interest 
to the FARMER, the GARDENER, the FRUIT CUL- 


TURIST, and the AMATEUR. 


It is adapted not only to those owning large and Ele- 
gant Estates, but contains directions for the best arrange- 
ment of the smallest Plots, down to the City Yard, the 
Roof or Window Garden, or the simple Flower Stand. 
Ti also gives an abstract of the Principles, Construction 
and Management of AQquaRtums. Among numerous 
other matters it treats of 

Draining, Giving best methods, cstimates of cost, 
trenches, tiles, etc., thus enabling almost any one prop- 
erly to perform this important work, 


Cattle are carefully noticed with reference to the 
epecial merits of different breeds for dairying or fattening. 


Sheep Management, including Breeding, 
Feeding, Prices, Profits, etc., receives attention, and 
a very full treatise on the Merinos is given. 


Grape Culture occupies a large space, em- 
bracing the opinions of men in ali parts of the country, 
as to best sorts, planting, training, diseases, and gener- 
al management for home use or marketing. 


Full Liists of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Fruits, Flowers, Green and Hot-honse Plants, ectc., 
are given, with directions for management cach mouth 
in the year, 


The Kitchen Garden receives particular 
attention, with reference to the best way to grow and 
preserve each kind of Vegetable. 


In short, as its name indicates, the book /rea/sqf almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in the 
country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 

SENT POST-PAID : PRICE $5.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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New Book of Fiowers. 
By Josepn Breck, Practical Horticulturist. 
Beautifully Tllustrated. 

This work, while preserving scientific accuracy, is written 
ina familiar style, and with the enthusiasm of a life-long 
lover of flowers, Its teachings are eminently practical, and 
cover all branches of out of door gardening. 

Bulbs, 

The cultivation of bulbs, whether in-doors or in the 
open ground, is clearly described, and such instructions 
are given as will insure success with these favorite plants, 

Annuals. 

All the finer annuals are described, and the peculiar 

treatment necessary for each given in full. 
Herbaceous Perennials. 

This justly favorite class of plants is given here more 

at length than in any work with which we are acquainted. 


Bedding Plants. 

The treatment of the popular kinds of bedding plants 
is given, together with that of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums 
and such as usually fall under the head of florist’s flowers, 

Flowering Shrubs. 

A separate section is devoted to the hardy flowering 

shrubs, including a very full chapter upon the 
Rose. 

Ve have no work which is so safe a guide to the novice 
in gardening, or that imparts the necessary information 
in a style so free from technicalities. Not the least 
interesting part of the work is the author's personal ex- 
perience, as he tells not only how he succeeded, but the 


mistakes he committed. Thus far it is 
The Book of Flowers.” 
SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.75. 
Publishers. 





ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
> WARDER’S 
Hedges and Evergreens. 


This is the only book wholly deveted to the — — 

runing, and management of plants suitable for Ame 

edging, especially the Maclura, or OSAGE E ORANGE; illus- 
trated with engravings of plants, implements, and processes 5 
to which is added a Treatise on Evergreens, their v — ties 


: p,etc. By J. A. WARDER. 12mo0 
PENT PUSEPAID. : PRICE $1.90 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 
BUIST’S | 
American Flower-CGarden' Directory. 


{ + Practical Directions for the Culture of Plants 
en Bane a oarde on, Hot. some. oer -House, Rooms or 
Parlor- Windows, FOR EVERY NTH IN THE YEAR, 
with descriptions of most losirable ‘planta, soils, transplant: 
ing, erecting a Hot-House, a Green- -House, laying out a 
Flower-Garden, ete., ete. By ; yoo — Fg: om 

Se i wero tiladelphia, 
Nurseryman and Seed-Gro i wigs eis) 


_— POR RANGE JUDD & co., Publishers. 
BOMMER’S 


Method of Manure Making 


COMPLETE AND CLEAR IN ITS DIREC- 


TIONS 
Ca ertes Conviction of its usefulness, and the correct 


ness of its principles 
GIVES GREAT SATISFACTION. 
Abundance of Good Manure depends simply upon 


systematic and well applied labor. 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN. PRICE, 2*cts. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 












| BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 


oe 
[Published and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 
way, New York, Any of these books will be forwarded by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 


| Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture. ..............ccceeee $150 





Allen's (12. 1.) Americ MNT TONE. oc uanocdievwsncke 1 50 
Allen's (2, L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals... 






















American Agricultural Annual, 1867..pa., 50 cts. cloth = 75 
American Horticultural Annual, 1867..pa., 50 cts..cloth 75 
American Bird Fane = isan WeigecaPeastaskavechdvdsecviceden 3 

American Pomolog r Dr. Fe Pha, NRGROOE sie <stecsewede 3 00 
American Rose eaten EE RR I 30 
American Weeds and Userai IP RMIIAM «5 Ag.s siocimmamomed one 175 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller................000- 10 00 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ........ ....ccceccecece PELE EA TS) 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manure8,........0+..0+e00. 25 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy...............66 ae 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers.............s0000+ 1% 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory 150 
Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener 1 00 
Choriton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. oes % 
Cobbett’s American Gardener...........ccceceesscecccees 75 
Cole's (S, W.) American Fruft Book...... eeccccedeeeeees 75 
COLOR VCtGHIOOTI GIN os ss dina saidnis Coepiink od" bed dccddsinn ¢ co 
Cotton Planter’s Manual (Turner),.......... ssseeeceees 1 50 
Country Life, by R. M. Copeland.............. ak dca 5 00 
Dadd’s (Geo. "H) Modern Horse ) iaens eaveugeuae 150 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. on ee 
et a Le, SR . 12% 
Dog and Gun (Hooper’s)............ j 

Downing's Landscape Gardening................ceeesees 6 50 
Draining for Profit and Health, by G. E. Waring, Jr... 1 50 
Eastwood on Cranber PP ivssnvnscccheadesdetvcsceavecdaute iS 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's maa 1 50 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture.,.. AB 
REI A = .  & 
French's Farm Drainage ...,.... 150 
Fuller's Grape Culturist.. 150 
Fuller's Small Fruit Culturist.. 150 


a ae Be onal 


















Gardening for Profit, by Srna Henderson, 150 
Grape Vine, by BIR: MONT ccc t ob ee 1 00 
CHROOT Oe I oo vic ccccccass sa sesvecccoss Recap tae 
Guenon on Milch Cows. : re) 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers............ 1% 
Be UNGUN@s. 8 o. . caacccececcusces 40 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry........... 175 
Johnston’ 83 Elements of Agricultural “Chemistry 1 54 
Leuchar's Howto Build Hot-houses........... oo so 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot... .......... cece ii 
My Vineyard at Lakeview....... . 1235 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture . v5 
ORIG COMOIG Yeon cde cs cane ccaces 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres...... 60 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. - ve) 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. Johnson ............. 1 2 
Pedder's Land Measurer..........0.sccsees edacuumdentors 60 
Ser yt bere of Bee Keeping..... Nebaeedcke 150 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry.......... . 1 50 
Randall's Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog... .. paper 3) cents...... cloth = 60 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden.,............cccceccecees 00 
Rural Annual, by Joseph Harris.........0.0. sscecsccee 25 
Rural Annual (Hi: iris) 8 Nos., bound, 2 VoOum,..é.. Each 1 50 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry.. . paper, 40c..bound = %% 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text BOOK. .-....0.0c0.. 00, eceeee yt) 
Skillful Housewife —.............. Sainte dace laine aie 75 
Stewart's (John) Stable BooK.... .. ..........45 ceceees 1 50 
Thompson's Food of Animals . 10 
Pi ee ee Pe RF SE Be ee ° 23 
‘Todd’s (S$. KE.) Young Farmer's Manual....... ... . 150 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens.,,.... ee see Peek 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ............. see reeee 1 50 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle....... aisaueu saces eousessl (ae 
Youatt oa the Hog......... dandnenbscuseteenecniascecbcass nial ee 
WOUSth oir SHOE isa... <-0.c<<.cadendecedencecacokwancedeee hae 


O. J. & Co. keep in Stock the following Books: 


Art of Saw Piling. ...CHOMY)< csccccecsteacnctaecdakaned i 


Barry's Fruit Garden......sscsccces ovfesbceeed: o lavdeus 713 

Jement’s Poulterer’s C ompanion. »epnepigen sede see Sotte 2 00 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant,.............. 2 50 
Brandt’s Age of Horses, (English or German).. io 
Burr's Veget ables of Americ a. 5 00 
Carpenter's and Joiner’s Hand Book. . (Holl v5 





7). 
o- Shot; or Sportsman’s C omplete Guide; Hingray- 
from Frank Forester........-sees-seeeeeeeees wo 





ae. . ng’s Cottage Residences.,. 8 00 
Downing's Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. . w+ BOO 
Downing’s Rural E Gin sc capes ccapgtpeshbaccepeccessagy 5 00 
Flint (Charles 1.) On Graases,....cis.cccccee.ccccccessees 250 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming 250 
Frank For pan sf 3 Horse and Horsemanship, Svo., gilt 
TRG UO cececadensecenaccncsieussonenas«s\encdueel 20 00 


Frank For eter 3 Field Sports, BVO. ana paper, gilt 
WAGED CO sis odes sndacsascnnaeususanetnaanaineeretads 7 TA) 
Frank Forester’s Fish and F ishing, 






























engravings. > 50 
Frank Forester ‘s Complet 
men, Crown 8vo., gilt back, 3 00 
Fuller's Forest Tree Culturis 1 50 
Gray’s How Plants Grow. EE Pe 12 
Grad ‘eM: vuual of Botany and Le he . 400 
Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine Making... ..... 5 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurions to Vegetation, plain 4 4.00, sand ad 5 0 
Hatfield’s American House Carpenter 3 50 
Husmann’s Grapes & Wine 150 
Jennings’ Horse Training 1 25 
Jennings on Cattle RR etree FPA 175 
Jennings on Sheep, Sw and Pouitry.. 1% 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases. 1% 
| Johnson's (Prof. 8. W.) Essays on Manures 1 2% 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening. 00 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ..... 00 
Mayhew'’s Illustrated Horse Doctor . 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management ; 50 
Mayhew's Practical Book-Keeping tor be armer 90 
Blanks for do, do. 20 
McMahon’s American Gardener. 50 


| Parkman’s Book of 





bat 
ue 







Morrell’s American Shepherd. . ve 
ee TT eee 
Parsons on the Rose...... .... ...... 
Gaine y, (tee. Josiah) on Soiling € Cattle. 

Rand's Bult 

liand’s Flowe ers for Parlor and Garden..... 
Rand’ 3 Garden Flowers..........++..00++ . 

ister of Rural Affairs....(bound).,.4 Vols 

Se sibaers "s Ready Reckoner and Log Book.. 
Silloway’ 's Modern Carpentry............ 
Strong’s Grape Culture 
Ten Acres Enoaen. 
‘The, Dogs Dinks, Mayhew, and Hute ‘hinson.—Fditea 


COND Oe com ne « wma 


SSSSESserzs 





Dora POPOSET, CLOWN STO, « o00-+«-occccacesenece 3 00 
Tacker’ 3 Register of Rural "Affairs apa: decescceanaeamtaas 80 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages.......0....:seesseves Si occa «+ 300 
Watson's American Home Garden, ., ...... 2 00 
Woodward's Annual, 1867.........+++ Paper, 75C., cloth, 100 
Woodward's Country Homes... 1 50 
Woodward's Graperies, etc..... sagneen sean 1 50 
Youman's Household Science....... ....csseseseveeccess 990 
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A COMPLETE 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 


BY THE LATE NENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 


Beautifully Mlustrated. 
HOW TO BREED A HORSE— | 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Valne of the Horse— 
e best class of Horses the — for all purposes— 
What constitutes excellence—Blood: What it gives, 
rhould be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not dowa— 
Diseases and Defects Nereditary—General lules. 
CHOICE OF TNE MANE.—Size, Symmetry and Sonnd- 
ness more important than LDlood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseascs Hicreditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have modcrate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation—Uealth and temper, 
MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SINE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in cither Parent— 
How Remedicd in Progeny—Dloods which “hit.” 
CANADIAN PBLOOD.—The Canadian_ originally the 
French Norman—Charactcristics—! !ardihood—Speed— 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 
XORMAN PLOOD.—Oric'n and History of the Perchcron 
Norman—A pure racc—Characteristics and Points, 
MODERN ARAB PLOOD.—Enelish and American Thor- 
ough-brecs derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab, 


PONIES — DIFTERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Pouics. 


HOW TO BREED MULES, 


Value of Mnles—Their Mistory and Natural Iistorr— 
The Mule and Hinncy—Thoronzh-blood wasted in tho 
Yam for Muies—The Mule in the United States—Largo 
size not Desirable—Varictics of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


OW TO BUY A TIORSE. 


Of whom to Puy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excclicnce not consistent with each other~ 
Points to be regarded—Ilowto Examine the Eve—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—W histling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
tingbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse. 


TIOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper 'ceding—Different Food fer 
different concitions—lood forthe Brood Mare—for the 
4 oal—F or Working Horses—Green Food —Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Jlorses in ‘Vraininz—While Travelling—Suam.- | 
mering Horses—Tho Best Method—Management of Om- | 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


NORSE.—Reqnisites for a good Stable—The economy of 
Froper Arrangements—Vcutilation—Grooming; its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Jlorses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


11I0W TO BREAK, AND USE A 


NORSE.—Whnat is required in awell-hbroken Horse—His 
education shouldeommence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness—!Jlowto Use a Horse—Travelling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Wlorses—Punishment, 


IIOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 
SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE ATLMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to bs given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodie Colic— 
inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bieed—Balls and Purgatives—Costiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—Worms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrus.—Lroken Jinces, 


FARRIERY, ETC. 


Castration — Docking and_Nicking — Blood-Icttinz — 
‘Treatment of Strains and Wounds—Galls of the Skin- 
Cracked IIeels—Clippizg and Singeing—Administering 
Medicincs—Diseases of the leet. 


WOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Minstrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—l’reparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes 2 Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—l iexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Lacking—The Paces—Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A HORSE | 


The Saddie—The Girths—The Stirrnps—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—The Bridle--Spurs— 
Monnting and Dismounting—The Scat—The Hands— 
The —— Paces—Ilints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding wit Ladics, 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN 


A LADY.—Learning to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—The Dridie—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—The Positiou— 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidents, 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 
The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Hold the 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—l'lowing—Three-a-breast, 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 


TAMING.—Rarey’s System a New Discovery—Previous 
em—Principles of this System—Instructions for 
practicing Iarey’s Method—tTo Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up the Leg—Laying the 
Horse Down—Finalc—Vices and Bad Habitse—Rearing— 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMCOPATHY. 


Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—Generz1 
Direct:one—Treatment of a Sick | rel 
dies for Specitic Cases—Glossary of Diseascs. 


i2mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 














$1.75. 





25 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


Pomestic Poultry. 


Saunders’ 
By 5. M. Sacnpers. 
New Edition Revised and Enlarged. 


This Book contains Articles on the Preferable 


Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Their History 


| and Leading Characteristics, with Complete 


Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 


| Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, 
etc., etc., derived from the Author's Experi- 


ence and Observation. 
The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 
An appendix contains an account of Poultry 
breeding on a large scale, as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work. 
Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 





Money in the Swamps. 
PEAT! PEAT! PEAT! 
FUEL—MANURE. 


WHERE TO FIND IT. 
HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 
ITs VALUE. 
A NEW WORK ON PEAT, 
THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL; 


By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Yale Collego. 








It gives a full history of PEAT, MUCK, cte., telling | 


whatthey are, where found, and how to estimate their value. 
It describes the various methods of using Peat fer ma- 
nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soil, etc. 


and it is especially explicit in regard to the 
USE OF PEAT AS FUET, 


describing minutely the various processes employed in pre- 
paring it to burn, from the simplest to the most complicated ; 
puch asarc in use in thiscountry,and Europe. }t is illus- 
trated withmany Engravings of machines, etc. 

The work is invaluable to those haying Peat or Muck: 
swamps, or wishing to invest in Peat Companics. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE $1.23 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 








OR THE CULTURE OF 


Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. 
RIVERS. 


CY THOMAS 


Nothing is more gratifying than the cultivation of 


| dwarf fruit trees, and this work tells how to doit success- 


fully. 

Dwarf Apples and Pears 
are beautiful ornaments, besides being useful in giving 
abundant crops of fruit; they can be grown in 

Small Gardens and City Yards, 
and be readily removed. The work also gives the man- 
ner of training upon walls and trellises. 

Root Pruning 
is fully explained, and methods of protection from froste 
are given. 
Dwarf Cherries and Plums 
are treated of as are other dwarf trees. Directions are 
also given for growing 
Figs and Filberts. 

This little work is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 
the marks ef long cxperience in the practice of fruit 
growing. 

SENT POST-PAID. - - - PRICE, $1.¢ 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 


iy Vineyard at Lakeview; 
Or, Successful Grape Culture. 


To any one who wishes to frow grapes, whether a single 





vine or a vineyard, this book i3 full of valuable teachings. 
The author gives not only his success, but what is of 
quite as much importance, his failure. It tells just what 
the beginner in grape culture wishes to l:now, with tho 
charm that always attends the relation cf personal cx- 
perience, 

It is especially valuable 23 giving 221 account of the 
processes actually followed in 

Celebrated Grape Regions 
in Western New Yor'x and on the shores and islands of 
Lake Eric. 

This book is noticed by a writer in tho Horticulturist 
for August last as follows: ‘* Two works very different in 
character and value have just been published and scem to 
demand a passing notice. The bettcr and less pretentious 
of the two is ‘My Vincyard ct Lakeview,’ a charming 
little book that professes to give the actucl expericnce of 
awestern grape grower, dctailing not only his successes, 
but his blunders and failures. Itis written in a pleasant 
style, without any attempt at display, and contains much 
advice that will prove useful toa beginner—the more usc- 
ful, because derived from the experience of aman who 
had no leisure for fanciful experiments, but has been 
obliged tomake his vincyard support himself and his 
family.” 

SENT POST-PAIN. - - - PRICE $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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You Don’t Know How Cheap You 
Can Buy Trees, Vines, Plants, 
&e., until you read Whit- 
lock’s Horticultural 


Advertiser, 


Which also contains 30 to 40 pages of best Horticultural 
reading, Price 50 cents per Annum. Specimen copy 10 cts. 
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1 copy, one year, and 1 Concord Grape Vine.......... -$ 50 
5 copies, * and 20 varieties of annual flower seed... 2.50 
is * * 15 Concord and 5 Iona Grape Vines, 5.00 
a * 6 2D TORS GREG VINCE, 6655.5 0 oceccece 10.00 
» = ” * 30 Roses, Bushes assorted........... 15.00 
40 bes ct: “ 40 assorted Ornamental Shrubs,&c. 20.00 
m+ 2 - “ 100 Concord Grane Vines........... 25.00 
— MOE TORA GIRRS VURtB ic ccsskcsccecces 39.00 


The above will all be first quality, packed and delivered 
to Express free of charge. First two sent by mail, free. 
Tue HORTICULTURIST and THE ADVERTISER, $2.50. 
Any paper copying the above one issue, and sending copy 
to me, will be paid its published ratesin any kind of Horti- 
cultural Stock. L. L. WHITLOCK, 
37 Park Row, New York City. 
“Ivy DESERVES TO BE STYLED THE MAGNIFICENT.” 
(Cincinnati Medical Journal. 


ATTENTION BOYS AND GIRLS! 
THE RIVERSIDE MACAZINE 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 








The new volume for 1868, commencing with the January 
number, will be more attractive than ever. 

All the best writers of the past year, and hosts of new oncs 
Jor the coming year, 

New, fresh, and unique illustrations. 

The terms will remain the same,.$2.59 per year. Three 
copies, $5.50. Five ecpics, $10. Ten copies, $29, and an 
extra copy gratis. 


CLUBBING. 


RIveRsipE MaGazine, ($2.50), and Putnam's Monthly, 
($4.00), commencing January, 1868, for $5.50. The Nursery, 
for very young children, ($1.50), and the RiverRsipE Ma@- 
AZINE, ($2.50), for $3.00. The Galaxy, ($3.50), and Rrver- 
SIDE MAGAZINE, ($2.50), for $4.00. Tuk RiverstpE Maa- 
AZINE, ($2.50), and the AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50), for $3.00, 


OUR PREMIUM LIST 
Is unusually attractive. Any boy or girl can carn a nice 
present or a library of books, with little exertion. 
Send for Circular, and a stamp for sample copy of the 


Magazine. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broomesst., New York. 


IMPORTANT TO OWNERS OF STOCK. 


The American Stock Journal 





AND 
FARMERS’ AND STOCK BREEDERS’ 
ADVERTISER. 


A First-class Monthly Journal, devoted to Farming and 
Stock Breeding. Each number contains 86 large double- 
column pages, illustrated with numerous engravings. Only 
%1 a vear, Specimen copies free, for stamp, with list of 
splendid Premiums to Agents. 

HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR, FREE, 

The publishers of the American Stock Journal have es- 
tablished a Veterinary Department in the columns of the 
Journal, which is placed under the charge of a distinguished 
Veterinary Professo", whose duty it is to receive questions 
as to the ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, and to 
answer in print, in connection with the question, how they 
should be treated for acure. These prescriptions are given 
gratis, and thus every subscriber to the Journal has always 
at his command a Veterinary Surgeon, free of charge. 
Every Farmer and Stock Breeder should subscribe for it. 


Sent Free, Three Months for Nothing. 


Every new subscriber for 1868, received by the 1st of Jan- 
aary, Will receive the October, November, and December 
numbers of 1867, free, making over 500 large double-column 
pages ot reading matter in the 15 numbers, All for the low 
price of $1.00. Address 

N. P. BOYER & CO., Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 





TO THE CLOSE OF THIS YEAR. 


THE METHODIST, 


AWN EIGHT-PAGE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 


Religious and Literary. 


This Journal is now in its EIGHTH year of highly succes 
ful publication. It is Edited, as heretofore, by = 


REV. GEORGE R, CROOKS, D.D. 
Assisted by the following ConTRIBUTORs: 
tEV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., 

Rv. JOHN McCLIN'TOCK, D.D., LL.D., and others. 
Fresh Sermons, by Eminent Pulpit Orators, 
Among whom are the 
Bishops of The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, 

AND REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
A NEW STORY EVERY WEEK FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Terms to Mail Subscribers, Two Dollars and 
Fifty Cents r Year, in advance. Postage pre- 
paid at the post office where received, Twenty Cents per 
year. ‘I'wenty Cents must be added by Canada subscribers 
to prepay postage. 
@~ ‘Those who subscribe now for 1868 will receive the 
paper for the remainder of this year free. 
Any one sending THREE SUBSCRIBERS and $7.50, will 
receive a fourth copy free for one year. 
C2" Liberal Premiums or Cash Commissions allowed to 
canvassers, SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 
Address THE PUBLISHERS OF THE METHODIST, 
114 Nassau st., New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


The BEST WORK for CANVASSERS in the Market. 
= for Descriptive Circular, which is sent free on ap- 
plication. 
MACKENZIE'S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
MACKENZIE’S 10,000 RECIPES, 

THE REST BOOK OF THE KIND IN THE WORLD. 

Edited by men of known ability, professors and physicians 
in the best colleges in the country, 

Everybody needs it, and it meets with a rapid sale, 

New edition ready October 15, 1867, 

The best article upon 

BEES AND THEIR MANAGEMENT, 

Ever published, will be in the new edition, written by F. 
8. Tupper, of Iowa, the most successful Apiarian in the 
West. Article upon 

ARMING IMPLEMENTS, 

Compiled from the report of 

Hon. JOHN STANTON GOULD. President N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society. 

This article explains the best MOWERS, REAPERS, &c., 
&c., of the present day. ’Tis invaluable to FARMERS. ‘This 
is the book for 

AGENTS AND CANVASSERS, 
Liberal discounts made them, Article upon 
DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
By the Professor of Hygiene in the 
INIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANTA, 
COOKING, PRESERVING, PHOTOGRAPHY, WINES 
AND LIQUORS, RINDERPEST, 

Everything is to be found in this work, and {t has been 

pronounced 
“THE BEST SECULAR BOOK IN THE WORLD.” 

The Michigan Reporter says, Aug. 11:—** It is the most ex- 
tensive and reliable work of the kind ever printed.” 

The Rural American, ot New York, says, Aug. 4, 1867: — 
“It is the most important farming book ever issued.” 

. ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, 
No. 17and 19S. SIXTH Street, Philadelphia. 


Orthedoxy: Its Truths and Errors, 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 

This book, pronounced “well worth careful perusal” by 
Orthodox papers, should be read by candid inquirers after 
truth, of every religious faith. 

12mo, 512 pp. __ Price, $1.25. 

Published by the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCTATION, 2 
CHAUNCEY S?REET, Boston, Mass.. which also publishes 
some forty religious works,—doctrinal, devotional and prac- 
tical,—the prices of which are at least one-third lower than 
those of an ordinary publisher, 

A fall descriptive catalozue furnished on a eet, and 
any book on the list sent free, on receipt of price. 

A discount of tirenty-fire per cent. made to cleraymen of 
every denomination. Tracts, illustrating the Unitarian 
JSaith, given freely to all who apply. 

Applications by mail to be addressed to 

MERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass. 


EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, uni- 
versally acknowledged the Model Parlor Magazine of 
America; comlining useful and entertaining Literature, 
Music, Architecture, Household Matters, Reliable Fashions, 
Full-Size Patterns, ete., etc. A model of beauty, ntility, and 
artistic excellence. Every lady is delighted with it, Yearly, 
$3.00, with a valuable Premium to each subscriber, Useful, 
valuable, and splendid Premiums for Clubs, Single copies, 
80 cents, mailed free. Published hy 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 
Anew Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine given for only 
20 subscribers, at $3.00 cach, 














The Vanishing Picture Trick, 25 cents, 
Photographs, Sample and Catalogue, 25 cents. 
‘Tame, Train, and Doctor Horses, 2 Books, 39 cents, 
Dunean’s Masonic Monitor—Sizns, — “Workings,” $2.50, 
Pearl Cuff Buttons and Studs, Initialed, Set only $2.00. 
Correct Letter Writing—Conversation, Behavior, Eti- 
uette, 4 books for 69 cents, Courtship Made Easy, Woo and 
Win, Bridal Etiquette, 3 books, 45 cents.—Books 80 cents 
eachi—500 Puzzies—500 Home Ainusements—lireside Games, 
—Parlor Theatricals—Varlor Magician—Parlor Dialogues— 
Parlor Pantomimes—Goods sent, postage as ag all 
kinds. Dealerssupplied. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 


\] ME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH BULLETIN 
PLATE of the fall and winter Fashions for Ladies, 
with ten full-size Patterns of the principal Figures, Price 
2.50. Mailed free. Also Mine. Demorest’s Bulletin Plate 
of Children’s Fashions, with ten full-size Patterns, $1.50. 
Mailed free on receipt of price. 473 Broadway, New York. 
A splendid business for Agents. 


ALL WORKS ON “THE WATER CURE,” 
with prices, Illustrated Catalogue sent on receipt of 
two stamps, by 8. BR. WELLS, Publisher, No, 389 Broadway, 
New York, Agents wanted. 














—— . 
NEW PARLOR GAMES. 

The undersigned respectfully announce the following New 
Parlor Games tor the Holidays of 1867; 

OLIVER TWIST.—A New and Elegant Parlor Game 
for any number of Players, Based on the Celebrated Story 
of the same name by Charles Dickens. 60 cents, 

This new and superb parlor game differs from any hitherto 
published, and is extremely fascinating and interesting in 
its method of playing. It can be engaged in by any number 
of persons, and affords an exhaustless fund of entertainment 
for the Home Circle and the Social Party. It consists of 
sixty cards, twenty-six of them being illustrated with en- 
gravings of the leading characters the whole enclosed, with 
full directions, in a handsome Box, richly embossed in Blue 
and Gold, and printed in Carmine, 

SHAKESPEARIAN ORACLE.—A New Game of 
Fortune. 50 cents, 

“Tam sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my mouth let no dog bark.” 
Merchant of Venice, Act 1, Sc. 1. 

The character of this Game is sufficiently indicated by its 
title. It forms a unique and charming recreation, and {s at 
times wonderful in its revelations, ‘To persons of fine taste 
its style and matter cannot fail to be highly pleasing and 
satisfactory, 

MIXED PICKLES.—A Very Merry Game for one 
Person or ‘Three, 30 cents. 

This may be termed a merry solitaire; and though no skill 
is 7 in playing it, it will serve as an amusing and con- 
stantly-varying pastime for one or three persons. Any num- 
ber may at the same_ time act as lookers-on or listeners, ba 
interested in its developments, and conyulsed with laughter 
over its results. 

MATCH AND CATCH.—A Merry licture Game for 
the Young Folks at Home. 30 cents. 

Designed for the youngest of the young folks, and can be 
pers by those who cannot read—the playing being guided 
»y the pictures, which are fantastic and amusing. It wll 
prove to be always attractive, and will keep a party of little 
ones pleasantly employed for hours. 

SQUAILS.—The New English Game. 80 cents, 

We offer a people's edition of this new and popular Eng- 
lish Game, capable of affording asmuch cntertainment as 
the higher cost sets. The prices heretofore have ranged 
from one dollar to five dollars. Full directions for playing, 
with Definitions of Terms employed, accompany each game, 

Also, New Editions of the following Popular Games: Tug 
Most LAUGHABLE THING ON Eartu. Box_50 cts, Env. 25 
cts, THREE MERRY MEN. Box 50 cts,, Env. 25 ects. KomicanL 
KONVERSATION Karps. Box 30 cts, CHopPpED-uP MONKEY. 
Box 20 cts., Rnv. 15 cts. Of which upwards of One Hundred 
Thousand have been sold. 

Any or all of the above sent post-paid, 

ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 25 Bromfleld-st., Boston, 


QUR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR 


is one of the very best, cheapest and handsomest Boys" 
and Girls’ Magazines in the world! Volume XII com- 
mences January 1868. Form Clubs now for 
new Volume. PREMIUMS FOR EVERY- 
BODY.—$1.%a year. $1.00toclubs. Specimen numbers 
and full instructions to Agents, 10 cents. Agents want- 
ed at every Post-Office and School District in 
the United States. Address J. W. DAUGHADAY & 
CO., 424 Walnut-strect, Philadelphia, Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


M'CLINTOCK’S AND STRONG'S RELIGIOUS CYCLO- 
PZDIA; acomplete Theological Library, embracing the 
Features of all Biblical and Theological Dictionaries ex- 
tant. The most important and comprehensive work of the 
character in the language, First Volume now ready, 

AGENTS WANTED to canvass for this work in all 
parts of the country. Ministers, Students, and Religious 
Colporteurs can make liberal arrangements for agencies, 
The work issold by subscription only, For Cireulars and 
Terms address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Publishers, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


The Book for the Million, “THE BOYS IN BLUE; or, 
HEROES OF THE RANK AND FILE.” By Mrs. A. H. Hoes, 
of the United States Sanitary Commission, It is not a His- 
tory of the War, or of any Campaign or General, but a full 
and gallant record of the sacrifice and sufferings of the Rank 
and File, who by their heroism conquered for us a glorious 
and honorable peace. 4 

E. LB. TREAT & CU., Publishers, 654 Broadway, New York, 


GENTS WANTED in every State, 
County, and Township, to sell CRUDEN'S CONCORD- 
ANCE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, containing 124.000 
references, furnishing ready access to any passage desired. 
This is a much needed work in every family, and one of the 
best selling Books ever published, Agents are meeting with 
most encouraging success. 
For Circulars and full information, address 0. D. CASE 
CO., Publisherr, Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; or 


& 1 
Detroit, Mich. 

















Short-Hand without a Master, by which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, Trials, 
ete., may be attained in a few hours. Fitty-fourth edition, 
WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents, Send orders 

0. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau-st., New York. 


EMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA, the best 
Juvenile Magazine. Every boy and girl says so, and 
every parent and teacher confirms it. Yearly, $1.50, witha 
ood Microscope, having a glass cylinder for examining liv- 
ng objects, or a two-blade Pearl Knife, as a premium, Spec- 
imen copies mailed free, on receipt of 10 cents, Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 4:3 Broadway, New York. 


BEAR IN MIND 


That on receipt of the advertised price, I will mall to your 
address any Book, Magazine, or cheap publication that may 
be advertised or issued by any respectable publisher in the 
United States, A Catalogue will be sent on receipt of a 
ostage stamp. Address UO. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau-st., 
New Fork. 
THE BEST BOOK OF THE YEAR! Sie 
The prospectus of Dr. Jesse T. Peck's great work, “ 
Mistory the any pas owe oS yrom a Mae 
tian Stand-point,” is now ready; agents wan everywhere, 
Apply * once to Broughton &4 Wyman, 13 Bible House, 
New York, 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1868 AND GET REMAINDER OF 1867 FREE. 


THE HORTICULTURIST. 


ANNUAL VOLUME, 1868. 
DEVOTED TO 


TNVENTY-THIRD 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Horticulture, Agriculture and Architecture. 
400 Royal Octavo Pages 
nually --- Ably Edited 
Splendidly [MWustrated. 


An- 
and 





1868 ARE AS 


TERMS FOR 
FOLLOWS : 


OUR 


$ 2.50 
5.00 
15.00 


One Copy one Year - 
Three Copies a 
Ten Copies - 
Vol. 1867, bound and post- 
paid, and Nos. 1868 - - 


Vols. 1866 and 1867, bound 
and post-paid, and Nos. 1868. 5.50 


Vols. 1865, 1866 and 1867, 
bound and post-paid, and 
Nos. 1868 - - =- - 


PREMIUMS. 


r periodical of the value of $1. 


7.00 





any book 0 










We will send the Awmeériva igeiculiurixt one year, or 
remits us Five Dollars for three new subscribers, 

We wil il Harpers@ Weekly ovr Monthly or the Allantic Monthly one year, or any books or periodicals of the value of 
$1.00, to any p 1 Who remits us Fifteen Dollars for ten new subscribers. 

We will send a 855.00 Wheeler & Wilson or Hoire Sewing Machine to erson Who remits us $60.00 for twenty-four 
subscribers, at $2.59 each; or £99.00 for sixty subscribers at $1.50 each; or e hundred subseribers at * each, 


iums will please say what they wish, we will state the number of subscribers necessary to 


F, W. WOODWARD, Publisher. 


37 Park Row, New York. 
BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 


16th year, 10 Green-houses, 350 Acres Fruit, 
Ornamental and Nursery Stock, General 
Assortment. 
1,000,000 Apple, 1 to 4 years, superb yearlings, 1600, $50, 
150,000 Pear, _ land Dw'f. Dre'f. Apple, all siz 
40,000 Cherry, ly Rich nond or May, 100, $15 to g8 35. 
30,000 Peach, rg ly, &c.. 1009, $125. 


Parties desiring 
procure them 


— 





ARCHITECTURE 


& Rural Art, No. Two, post-paid $1.50 
NEW DESIGNS for COUNTRY HOUSES. 
GEO. E. WOODWARD, 191 Broadway,N.Y. 
All Books on Architecture. Catalogue Free 





















A WILEE LER & “Ww ILSON SEWING MACHINE 300,000 Grape, strong Concord Isyers, 1090, $85; Hart- 
wh for nothing. a. us prdinary Premium of a new ford layers, 1000, $150; Ives, $150; Rogers, Iona, &e. 
2 s ‘ ‘ ‘ 20 s 3 
10 DE MOREST ‘S MON LT Rg nine a only m0 subscriber 5,000,000 Osage Orange, Ist Class, 100,000, $209. 
i at 50,000 Currant, Gooseberry and R _— rry. 
HEADQUARTERS 30,000 Kittatinny Blackberry, warranted genu- 
ine, strong, first class every way, 1600, site, (See sepa- 


rate advertisement.) 
1,000,000 Apple Stock, extra, selected 1 year, 1009, $10. 
50,000 Pear Stock, fine, 1 year, 1000, $25; Quinee, Cherry, 
30,000 Roses, all classes, Marshal Neil, fine plants, $9 
per doz.; Evergreens, immense stock, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and other Hardy Bulbs. Send2 red New 
Pescriptive and Trade List. 


FOR 


Original Kittatinny 





BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 
The very BEST PBlack- 


stamips for 


berry extant, 
p F. K. PHEENIX, Bloomington, aL. 
We have also the WILSON iaiitis = 
EARLY, and a good stock of REID'S NU RS EREES 


the best Raspberries, Straw- 


Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


berries, Currants, Grapes, &ce, 
For sale at low prices, the following trees, which are first 









I rice list gi atis, Address class in every respect. 
E. & J.C. WILLIAMS, 200,000 Standard and Dwarf Pears. 1, 2& 3yrs. old, extra fine 
Montelair, N. J. 50,000 Standard and Dw'f Apples, 1, 2 yrs ‘old, 
2 50,003 Standard and Dw’fC Pirie, 14,2 & 3 yrs. old, 


1 year old, 
1 year old, 





50,000 Peaches, - 
20,000 Kittatinny B lackberries. : 

Also, a large collection of Currants, Raspberries, eine: 
berries, Grapes, Asparagus, &c¢., &c. large and complete 
stock of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &e., &e. 

An examination of the above stock by dealers and others 
= wish to purchase in quantities, is respectfully solicited. 

Jatalogues just published with Ais ices annexed, forw arded 
e application. DAVID D. BUCHANAN, 
Suecessor to Wm. ela. 


GRAPE VINES. | 


, Healthy Vines, propagated 
Trices low. Send for Cir- 
J. ALLIS, North East, Pa, 


iW RASPBERRY, 


AUTUMN BLACK.—A new Seedling of great 
et. producing a fine crop of fruit in July, and a bounti- 
al one in the fall, continuing until winter, Plants, by mail, 
Send ior descriptive Circular, 

H. 1 B. L UM, 8: andusky, O.— Oo. 


Adirondac Grape Nursery and Vv ineyard, 


re stock of grape 
able varieties— 


The 





$1 each. 








a lar 





We offer - ereatly reduced pr wor 
vines, one, two, and three years. All desir 
including r the twonew tlybrids, * SaLem,” and “ Diana Ham- 
BURG.” Quality of vines unsurpassed, Onr autumn Price 
List and Descriptive Catalogue, or Wholesale Price List for 
the trade. sent on application. - 

JOHN W. BAILEY & CO., Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


OOLITTLE RASPBERRY PL: A NTS—300,000 
for sale, low. OSBORNE & SON 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 











A large assortment of Strong. 
in open air, Also, Grape W ood, 
cular. 8. 


Early Goodrich and Harison Potatoes, 


Warranted pure, for sale in large or small quantities, by 
JAMES THORNTON, Byberry, Philadelphia, Pa. 








$4.00 | 





YOUNG FARMERS 
MANUAL. 


Vol. 1. The Farm and the Work Shop. Fuily illustrated, 
handsomel lv bound. New edition, post-paid, $2.50. 
sus! published. How to _ ee Farming 

YW. WOODWARD, Agricultural 
% Tau ark < Row, New } y rk, 





Pav: 
300k 








FOREST TREES 


A new w ork on the Cultiy ation of Forest Trees for — 
Post-paid, 81.50. OODWARD, Agricultura! Book 
Publisher, a Par Py Row, Xe w York, 


IONA AND ISRAELLA 
GRAPES. 


It is a fact worthy of the attention of all who ai 
plant vines, that the Iona and Israella Grapes lave 
“in reputation despite of all adverse interests 





> about to 
been 


rapidly ga 


and consequ efforts at disparagement, while all others 
have been losing in comparison. 
Th Tew Livers reports ot last season she uld hav » ae 








cluded all other kinds also, for all of the same age suffered 
equally, and me would have suffered at all under the 
proper course of management as directed in “The Manual. * 

Fron all the great West, (with exe — only of part of 
Missouri), is from all other quarters generally, we 
have the same favorable reports, (from good plants under 
fair treatment), :the quality of the fruit distances all 
competitors for table and for wine, Tsraella is also an ex- 
ellent wine-grape, as shown by trial. 

I offer vines for garden and vineyard of excellent qualits 





it most favorable rates to purchasers, 
For Price Lists and account of performance as shown by 
testimonials from all quarters, send stamp 
* Manual of the ifull ough treatise, ast pra. 
fusely illustrated, sent 1 lifty cents, 
Cc. W. os ANT, 
Yona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


Spring Valley Xe arseries, 
The best stock of grape vines T have ever grown, at very 
low prices for the quality of the piants. 

Send foi italogne, a. ks DEI 

Vv s 


il Growe! ne 


& BU ISP's GARDEN MANU ML AND 








rices or 


sg te 
ai. 





ACM AN. AC for I868, is out. This isan indispensable 
little we id should hi had by every cultivator of the 

garden ; 0.04 pies were published for 1567, which did not 
supply more than half the dem Copies mailed gratis 
enclose red stamp for postage to 


ROBERT Bt nigel JR., 
use 922 &]924 Ma Bt, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


SMALL FRUITS EXTREMELY Low, 


CB" AND CHARGES PREPAID BY EXPRess. 
KITTATINNY and PHILADELPHIA Ras phe 


Seed Warchke 






























£20 per 100. KARLY Winson Blackberr rid s $1) 
per 100 CLARKE Ras spherry, $9 per de O27. ) per 160. Da- 
vVipson’'s The RNLESS $9 per doz., 3860 per 100. CRYSTAL 
WHitk Black! vielder, hardy, and ext emely Nie au 
tiful and delicic per 100. MIAMI < 

| berry, $20 per 1000. RED Deten Currar 
Sept. No. of Agriculturist for other 


re ouly for this fall trade. t 
«& 11. aN 





these low priccs 
higher. next s} 
Bend, Ind., or Pi 


Superior Grape Vi ines 4.5 2and 3 years 
1.500 00052 150 varieti \p 2.500.000 Tas pbei ry, biack- 
berry and Strawberry plants, iv ivieties, Che apest good 
stock extan Ber 1d ste ump for Price List. Grape WwW ood of a N 
kinds for sale, E. DAKE, Rochester Grape Nurseries, N.Y. 


PLANT THE BEST VINES. 


Being acquainted with most of the Grape Propagators in 
this country id having seen many of the stocks of vines 
this season, n pre pared to jude where the best ean be 
obtained, and give reliable information about prices, quali- 
ty, ote, Planters and dealers are invite ato cor rrespo snd with 
ine, stating the number they expect to want 
M. B. 1 TEAM, 
ocn, P ainesvil lle, oO, 


PURDY 
iy ’s Fruit F arm, Paliny: 


Address 

















See’y Lake Shove Grape Growers’ Ass 


"a NY KIND YOU WANT.—GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES,BLACKPERRIES, 


sent by Mail or E rs ab ay as low as the 


ete., in any quantity, 
should SEND 


lowest, Close buyers, in or out of the ti 
NOW for Price List. 

C. E. & J. 8. FRITTS, 

Atlantic Small Fruit Nurseries, ‘Elwood, XN. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Our Catalogue of Grape Vines, embracing all the approy- 
ed varieties, (mostly two years old), isnow ready. Many of 
the Concords have nade fen feet of wood. Send st: un for 
Price List. FERRIS & CAYWOOD, Poughkee psi ie, . 


VINES AT WHOLESALE 
To Dealers. For sale this fall, in one lot, about 5,000 very 
choice vines. sand — splants 2 and 3 years old of 
oncdcac, we., 




















Tona, Israella, rate plants for the retail 
trade. Also, a large quantity of Grape Wood for sale, 
Address A. F. VAIT, Woodstock Vineyard, 


Morrisania, Westchester Co., N, 











AMERICAN wi whine trtcoaniestrinw 5d 


4.25 : 























, “STATEN ISLAND, N-Y, 
Great Reduction for Cash. 





I will sell a limited number of my Grape Vines for cash 
only, at a reduction of 10 per cent. from my 
as advertised here below. 

Parties wishing to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
vines of the best quality at extremely low figures, 
sending their orders 
reduce 


regular rates, 


purchase y 
should not delay 
ber which I propose to sell at the 
and will prob soon be allt 
the full rates wi ¢ charged ¢ 
in rotation as they are receive 
My regular rates for the lea 
CONCORD, No, 1, 25 


at once, as the num- 
i rate is not large, 
ter these are sold 
rders Will be filled 








as follows: 
6 ver 50; $10 per 
)0 per 10, 600. 
3 $1.50 per 50; $8 
000 
= 2) per 





ling varieties 
per doz, 














IONA, No. 1, 50¢., 3_ B12.50 per 59; 
] $1,500 per 10,000. 

3 $8 per 50; $15 per 100; 
,000 per 10,000, 
HARTFOR! ch; $4 per doz 

1 ) 5 per 100; $140 per 1600 
a og No, 2, 30¢. each ;_ $3 per doz.; 7.50 
12 per 100. 
25e, each; $2 per doz yer 50; S8 per 
100; $55 per 1000; $60 per 10,600, 
‘rtisement in the September and October Nes. 
all true toname, _— of the quality 
not satisfactory, they can be 
and I will re ‘turn the money, 
liately, 
Address 
Staten Island, N.Y. 







100: $13: 
No B @4 ach: 


£125 per 10 005 
ROLIF ic No. 1 



















CLINTON, No. 1, 


See my ady¢ 
{ will warrant my vines 
represented, and if they are 
shipped back at my expense, 
Do not delay, but order imme 
Price List free to ail applicants. 
G, E. MEISSNER, Richmond P., O., 





-IONA GRAPE VIN ES 


AND 
The American 
$35.00 will pay for 10 No. 1 


‘ igrioulturtet. 


Iona Grape Vines, and 






american Agriculturist for 1 year, 

$10.09 will pay a 25 No. 1 Iona Grape Vines and 
American Ag fmure or lyear. Those ordering in time 
to remit to the pu aoa mber, with cash, will re- 
ceive Dec { tlturist Fru Addres 


G. E, MEISSNER, Richmond, Staten Island, } 


CHERRY LAWN FARM. 


Our PRICE LIST of Sinall Fruits, etc., sent to all on 
2pplication, 
Wilson Strawberry a Specialty. 
D. H. BROWN, gies srunswick, N. J. 


q 00, 2000 as : pei fe 4 chee ya pea 
Ae nd y Ti ad ires 


ae s ERRY & SON, Georgetown, Conn. 








(edit 


TES S’ SEI =DLING and other choice varicties 
B. BELLEVILLE & Sons, Fruit, Floral, 
erymen, Mt. Washington, Oo. 





30 200 Iv 
state ‘roots, Dr. J. 
nud Ornamental Nan 














The most economic =! Crate “— Basket in use. Neat, 
nyoete til: 





ite 
iin all tt he fruit gr wing districts. 
it to manufacture for the Western and 
CIRCULARS SENT FREE, 


lor sale, the rig 
Southern States, 


apap OGaqy ACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCU 
ep & : meat tage and other Dutch Built 
low rat -_ 1,009 pounds fresh Pear, Apple, Cherry, Quin 
ul I > Iso stocks of all | s. at lov 
ed. ( site tlogues no dy. 500, 000 
berry ants for upland or meadow cul- 
n Scariet Maple se dlings, 2 years, $2.90 
: 500,000 papers Flower and Garden 
vth, to the t: ide. B.M. WATSON, Old Colo- 
i d Establishment, Plymouth, Mas 3. 


Dutch and Cape Balbs. 
Our New Catalogre will be maile od, peeees, | pa appli- 
& 


cants enclos ing 5 cents, iTIS & CO 
348 Washington-street, Boston, Biase 

























TEW C C! ATALOGUE OF BERRIES for F all, 
a 1867, and Spr ng g, i 8S. 125 acres planted with 40 vari- 
cties. Best sorts offe ut very lowest rates, Send Stamp for 





Copy to SOHN 'S S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
PURE FERTILIZERS. 
Bone Dust......-seseveceses .. $4.00 per 100 Ibs., s0 per ton, 
Peruyian Guano . ao 





MENDERSON & FLEMING, 
RDENERS, 
New York, 





SFEDSMEN AND MARKET G 
67 Nassau-st., 





preserve sweet, use SPEAR’S 
SOLU TION as per directions on bottle— 
1b fermentation, orstop ferment: ition 





\EDEH .—To 


/ PRESERVING 






ris Sofition wil 
in ci ( flavor—the only reliable method. 
So old | Dy Dr uggists, P. W OR RALL, Gen'‘l Agent, 





91 Hudson-st., New York. 














What Farmers and Planters Say about 
Double Refined Poudrette, made by 
The Lodi Manufacturing Co. 


Extract from a letter received from Professor Martin, of 
Hampden, Sidney College, Virginia, dated July Ist, 1867, 
“The Double Refined Poudrette is operating like a charm 

on my Crop, and attracting universal attention from all be- 

holders. Iam already satisfied that it is the cheapest and 
surest renovator of our worn-out lands,” 


SALISBURY, N, C., Aug. 10th, 1867, 
JameEs R, Dey, Esa. : 

Dear Sir: I can safely say that your Double Refined Pou- 
drette is far superior to any other fertilizer for Cotton; for 
I have given it a fuir trial this season. 

Yours, JEHU FOSTER, Jr. 
ELLAVILLE, Ga., Oct. 4th, 1867. 

Dear Sir: I think your Double Refined Poudrette I pur- 
chased of you last spring increased my Cotton crop 150 Ibs, 
per acre. I put it upon worn-out pine land at the rate of 
200 Ibs. per acre, drilled in with the seed. 

Yours, &., 8. MONTGOMERY, 


NEWBERN, N. C., Oct. 4th, 1867. 
JAMES R,. DEY, Esq., Prest.: 

Dear Sir: I tried the experiment of planting three or 
four rows of Cotton, each with a different fertilizer. That on 
which the Double Refined Poudrette was used was the ear. 
liest to come up, and continued to be the most thriving 
plants. This has been a very bad season to test any fertil- 
izer, but the Poudrette has shown what it can do in an un- 
favorable season, Very respectfully yours, 

ROBBINS, STYSON & CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y., Oct. 7, 1867. 
Sirs: Iused Ground Bone, Moyt’s Super-Phosphate, and 
your Double Refined Poudrette, and the Poudretce was best 
of all. I sold toa number of farmers, and we all think it 
increased our corn crop one-quarter. We used it on pota- 
toes and it did equally well. 
VALENTINE. 


25th, 1867, 


HORACE 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Sept. ° 
Jamrs R. Dry, Pres't.: 

Dear Sir: I used the Double Refined Poudrette bought of 
you last spring, on corn. I think it increased the yield one- 
lialf. I consider it an excellent manure, 

Respectfully, T. HOLCOMBE, 


Hia@u SuHoars, Ga., Oct. 4th, 1867, 
JAMES i, Dey, Esq.: 

Sir: The Doubie Refined Poudrette I bought for two oth- 
er parties in connection with myself; one of them used it on 
Cotton and Corn, and thinks it answered finely—the other 
put it on Colton, on very poor ground, and thinks it doubled 
hiscrop. I used it on Corn, it answered finely, and was 
thought by the hands that cultivated the crop to be fully 
equal to Rhodes’ Super-Phosphate. I also used it on Cotton, 
and Lam clearly of opinion that it is the best and cheapest 
fertilizer in use. I expect to order several tons this winter, 

Yours very respectfully, ISAAC POWELL. 

For sale by the Company at $25 per ton of 2000 Ibs. 400 to 
600 Ibs. will bring a good crop of wheat on poor soil, 

NITRO-PHOSPHATE OF LIME.—This article is equal to 
Peruvian guano, made from floured Night Soil and Bone. 
200 Ibs. isan ample dressing for an acre of Wheat, Corn, or 
Cotton, and is cheaper than any Phosphate in market, taking 
its effects into consideration. Price $60 per ton. 

For Information, Circulars, &¢., address 

LODI MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
66 Cortlandt-st., New York. 


THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
(Established in 1840,) 

Offer for sale a new article of 

ee tte, made from Night Soil, free from all 

‘impurities, deodorized, dried, and ground fine. 

Piowed or drilled in with wheat or rye, at 

Ythe rate of 400 Ibs. per acre, it will growa 


Fy weary crop. ao ice, $25 per ton. Address 


y LODI ry? JFACTURING CO., 
66 Cortlandt-st. -» New Y ork, 


FISH GUANO. 


The cheapest and best fertilizer in use, manufactured and 
sold by the “Mystic Oil Company,” Mystic Bridge, Conn, 
It is pressed very dry, put up in barrels, and sent to any 
part of = United States for $30 per ton, in quantities 
less than 25 tons. For 25 tons and upwards, $25 per ton. A 
dried and fine ground article is sold at $45 per ton for 10 to 
25 tons, $40 per ton for 25 tons and upward, and for $50 per 
ton for less than 10 tons, delivered on board vessel or TR. 2. 
aut Mystic. Admirabie for market gardening, grain, cotton, 
and other crops. Orders may be addressed to WM. CLIFT, 
Jr., 56 East 26th st., N. ¥., or D. S, MILLS, Pres’t., Mystic 
Bridge, Conn. 









Y 








Dangerous Explosions Impossible, 


saker's = itent. No Shell Compartment. Boiler for all 
purposes. Can be seen running our Engine. Private Dwell- 
ings warn “a and ventilated by ournew Patent Steam Water 
and Vapor Apparatuses. Full particulars and estimates of 
cost furnished on application. 
BAKER, SMITH & CO., 37 Mercer-st., New York. 


MPROVED FOOT L ATHES. — Elegant, durable, 
cheap and portable. Just the thing for the Artisan or 
Amateur, Send for descriptive circular. - 
$. K. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


Double Refined 











ICE TOOLS. 


A. full, illustrated Price List of tools used in 
gathering the ice crop of the coming winter 
will be sent upon application. 

Some of these were described in the January 


issue of this paper. 
ALL KINDS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


ETC., ETC. 


An Illustrated Catalogue, 224 pages, contain- 

ing nearly 400 Illustrations, will be sent upon 

receipt of $1—November, December and Janu- 
ary Nos. 

HH, ALLEN 

189 & {91 


& CO., 
Water St., 
NEw York. 


HY DRAULIC R. \MS, 
DEEP WELL 
PUMPS, 
FORCE PUMPS, 
POWER PUMPS, 
Manufactured by 
Cowing & Co., 
SENECA FALLS, N _Y. 








Prindle’s Agricultural Caldron and 
Farmers’ Steam Boiler, 


A General Cooking, Heating, and Steaming Apparatus for 
all purposes, Adapted to Farmers, Dairymen, Hotels, Dis- 
tilling, Soap and Tallow Chandi ete, ete. JOHN W, 
DOUGLASS, Agent, Dealer in Ag’i lhnplements, Fertilizers, 
etc., 181 Water-st., New York. 











For Rock Digging and Wall Lays 
ing Machines,” 


Address G. L. SHELDON, Hartsville, Mass, 











Vorks,”’ 
MAIDEN LANE), 


or * Passaic Carbon 
Street, (Corner 


OFFICE 
159 Front 


LISTER = BROTHERS, 
PURE BONE DUST; 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 

Animal Charcoal, Ivory Black, &c. 


Orders for the shane; artis les manufactured at our Works 


on the Passaic Rive . J., should be addressed to 
LISTER Bh Ortiz RS, 159 Front-st.. New York. 


WIND MILLS 





These are self-regulating, noiseless, and perfectiy safe mo- 
tive powers for farm work. 
Iilustrated and Descriptive Lists will be furnished on ap- 
plication to R. HW. ALLEN & CO. 
189 & 191 Water-st., New Y« 


A 25 Ib. “ROX OF 


ELASTIC MINERAL CEMENT 
Will repair an ordinary sized Lenky Shingle Roof, 
Price, $2.00. li, W. JOHNS, 


Manufacturer of Roofing Matevials, 78 Wililam-st., N, ¥, 
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7 HUZMAN’SCIGARC 
ETTE ROLLER and ® 
WRAPPER redue 


cost of 
















cos , Tob: 

Cc an use any ‘Tobac- 
co. Sample machine 
S with 100 ae ‘asain 
SSS s sent for $1. 

Agents W ented. Addres 
1.cC W ITT, 57 Cedar-st., New York. 












Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
that size. at an expense of Jess than one dollar ror a whole 
evening's exhibition. Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousané d_ artistically colored photographic views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture History, Choice Statuary, 
etc., ete., forwarded on application. ‘T. H. McALLISTE i 
Optic tan, (of late firm of McAllister & Bro., Phila.,) 49 Nas- 
sau- street, New York 





HE PERPETUAL (WATCH 
CHARM) CALENDAR-—size of a 
two cent piece—with plain, masonic and 
temperance emblems, needed by every- 
body everywhere. Price by mail, elec- 
troplate, plain, with enameled figures 


a and letters, 50 cents, gold, with emblem, 
sn ditto, $1.50. Address 


E. MADEN, 161 Broadway, 
Room 8, New York, P. O. Box, 5578. 
i Agents wanted e ev ery where. 


Active 





$100 FOR A BRICK MACHINE SIM- 
le; $160 with Tempering Box and Moulds, 
warranted to make 15,000 arick pee day, of asu poor qual- 


ity. Address EY © SHEC 
Bucy r 4 oO. 


Swift's Patent Farm Mill 


For both HAND and POWER. Very efficient and durable. 
Price low. Send for Circular. Manufactured by 
LANE BROS., Washington, N. Y. 


GALE'S COPPER STRIP FEED 

CUTTERS, the Best in the World. For Sale at 

Wholesale or Retail by JOHN W. DOUGLASS, Dealer in 
Agricultural Implements, ete., ISL Water-st., New York. 

“., METZLER'S 

Patented Leap- 

juz llorse, best 

in use, Send 

for Circular to 
LEWISP. 

TIBBALS, 

™ 438 Broadway, 

New York. 
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Thoroughbred Premium Chester 
White Pigs. 


Progeny of Hogs that have taken State and United States 
Premiums. For sale Singly or in Pairs (not akin), of any 
age. Carefully boxed and shipped by Express to any part of 
the United States. Thgir safe arrival insured, 

Our Pigs have alwayS taken the highest premium where- 
ever exhibited. They have all the good qualities desirable 
ina Hog; they are quiet, kept easily, have a good square 
form, deep and wide chest, very heavy hams and shoulders, 
broad in the back, short head and legs, and without excep- 
tion always white; they readily fatten while young, or at 
any age, and will grow to weigh from 500 to 800 lbs., at 14 or 
16 months old. They will make more pork in a given length 
of time, with a given quantity of food, than any other breed 
of Hogs. We have had them to weigh 1,280 lvs. at 21 months 
old. 

We always havea large stock of Hogs on hand, of all 
ages, from 1 to 18 months old, and can fill orders at any time. 

We insure the safe arrival of the Pigs, 

They are carefully boxed, with feed and trough; 
press or Railroad Agents feed and water them. 

For Circulars and Prices, address 

N. P. BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. 


CASHMERE GOATS!!! 


1 offer for sale a very superior and beautiful, lot of CASH- 
MERE KIDS, of 1867; ready to ship early in November. I 
have bred my flock of CASHMERE GOATS with great care, 

using &é males each year,since my purchase of the 
by Davis importation” in 1855. For purity of blood and fine- 
ness and value of fleece, my flock is unsurpassed by any in 
America. RICHARD PETERS 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Cashmere! Cashmere! 


We have just received direct from the district of Anzora, 
in Asia Minor, a new importation of Angora (Shawl) Goats, 
(known in this country as Cashmere), which we offer for 
sale at moderate price 3. 

For Circulars and Prices, address N. P, BOYER & CO., 
Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa 


WaAks® THIS. — Our reputation for shipping 
CHESTER WHITES of pure blood, and of fine quality, 

is esta lished beyonda doubt. We have never shipped a Pig 
that was condemned. We doudt if there is any other breed- 

er in the or — —y" say the seme. y al ae 4 
satisfaction cular sent free. fkS YOU 

CO., Marshalton, Chester Co., Pa. < 


the Ex- 
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[uPRoy ED STOCK, consisting of pure 
Short-horns, with Herd Book Pedigrees, Alderneys, Dev- 
on’'s, Ayrshires, Southdown and C otswold Shee p, pure Ches- 
ter Co. swine, (premium stock), also choice breeds of poul- 
try. Sent by Express to all parts of the United States, For 
Circulars and Prices, address N.P. BOYER & C 0. 

yun ‘Tr "ee, Cc hester Co., Pa, 


| ew! INE.—27 pages devoted to Breeci ing, ’ Feed- 

and the general management of swine, sent to any 
oaare ss on receipt of 25 cents. Worth ten times its cost. 
Every farmer should have it, Address JAMES YOUNG, Jr., 
Marshalton, Chester Co., Va, 


Premium CHESTER White Pigs, 


Bred and forsale by GkO. B. HICKMAN, West Chester, 
Chester Co., Pa. [2 Send for Circular and Price List. 











Superior Berkshire Swine. 


Old and Young, from recently mapertes eH 
J.8. CL 


Enquire of ARK, 
“fivoll i - 








LDERNEYS AND CEesT as WHITES for 
sale by G. W. FARLEF, Cresskill, N. J., on Northern 
, one hour from New York. 








BLOODED STALLION wiil be exchanged 
for tour pairs of working oxen; is warranted panes and 
kind. Address E. T. PHILLIPS, 
Plaintield, New Jersey, 





OULERY of all desirable breeds, from 
first-class stock constantly on he eT New Lnportations 
arriving. Send for circular. ‘A. M. ILALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 


OULTRY OF ALL BEST BREEDS for sale by 

JOHN W. DOUGLASS, Dealer in Ag'l Implements, 
Fertilizers, &c., 181 Water-st., New York, 
wx ¢ TRIOS of pure Rouen n ducks for. 


per.trio. Also, fine Bpoeee ac 
. MAL SH. AL a2 Metuchen, N. J. 





i] RS. SAUNDERS I AS A FEW ‘BR. AHMA 

POOTR. AS (February and March chickens, from an 
Imported Cock,) to sell. Address Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, New York. 











@END ST: AMP for 16 Pages Description of a 
+= great variety of the finest 1, SILVER Imported Ani- 
mals and Fowls in Ainerica. LVER, Salem, Ohio. 


LOWS PLOW C: ASTINGS, “Caldrons, Suga 
Pans, Gin Gear. hg oy tural Implements, and Plantation 
Machinery. J.R. DECATUR, 197 Water-st., New York. 


The American Paint—For Roofs. 


Tin or Shingle, New, Old, or Leaky. Will not corrode met- 
als, exposure has no effect. Warranted pure. Furnished or 
applied by —§ CHARLES DIMON, 181 Pearl-st., New York. 

Send for Circulars. P, O. Box 4094. 


YALUASLE PLANTATION FOR 
SALE, near ALBANY, GA., one of the most healthy 
locations in America, w here ce nsumptiv es regain their 
heaith ; the winters are delightfully mild; yet a combina- 
tion of breezes, peculiar to this section, makes the summer 
day — night singularly comfortable, White men can labor 
on Iand as well as in any part of the North, sun-stroke never 
occurs here, water is excellent, the Plantation has two sets 
of buildings, and can be divided into two farms. The land 
and location are the most desirable in all the South, in a dis- 
trict where families from the North are safe in every re- 
spect, and find plenty of good, kind neighbors, The hatch- 
et is buried deep here, not to be disinterred. The writer is 
from_ the far North, and has enjoyed perfect health here, 
and has made more on this place this year raising cotton 
and cane than can be made in 10 years in the North, with 
the same ease. Sugar-cane is exceedingly profitable here. 
Choice Fruits, the Peach, Fig, Pomegranate, etc., etc., are 
abundant; see Aug. Aqriculturist, This is the best place in 
the world to keep cattle, they nerer need feeding and keep 
fat nearly all the year. The beet is the best quality, An 
abundance of butter is also obtained with no expense, with 
as good a market for both, within 12 miies on a fine rox ad. as 
New York City. ‘The Savannah Railroad Depot is 12 miles 
from this Plantation, soon to be built within 2 miles. Pres- 
ent fare from here to New York, by New York and “Savan- 
nah Steamers, three times 1 week, and Railroad to Albany, 
Ga. 7 $31 5 time, 4days. 50 Cattle forsale with the place, at 
$6 a he: ad. Excellent and experienced laborers can be ob- 
tatnnd for $15 a month, without board. Religious Privileges 
and society excellent, One Church, and Baptist and Meth- 
odist Preaching close by. This is a rare opportunity; from 
$6000 to $10,000 will be needed. 
Callon L. C., SHAW, ——— Agent, Albany, or, address 
. W. HUNTE EN, Albany, Ga, 


ATTENTION !—ALL WANTING FARMS !— Cheap 
Farm and Fruit Lands, Village Lots, Water-Powers for man- 
ufacturing, for sale at ‘Bricksburg, Ocean Co., New Jersey, 
44 miles trom New York, on railroad to Philadelphia. 

Soil, fine loam, superior for all crops. Country just rolling 
enough tor beauty and utility. Climate mild and proverbi- 
ally healthy. Water soft and pure. No fever and ague. Sold 
—_ to actual settlers on easy terms, Price per acre $25 and 

ward. For circulars and maps, address ROBT. CAMP- 
BELL, President, No. 153 Broadway, New York. Y. S. 
H IOLT, Agent, Bricksburg. 


OR SALE.—Farm of 254 Acres, with good im- 

provements, 18 miles from Baltimore, Md., fronting on 
the Frederick Turnpike, above Ellicott’s City. Will be sold 
very low, say 45 doliars per acre. Also, 509 Farms and 
Country seats for sale. Apply to “Maryland and Virginia 
Land Office,” Northwest corner of St. Paul and Lexington 
sts., Baltimore, Md. gE. LIVEZEY. 


ANTED—Farms and Village Property, 

for which 20 per cent. cash and balance in good 

farming lands in Iowa will be paid. %000 acres to choose 

from, in eight different counties, in the Des Moines Valley. 
Address, giving particulars, A.S. WHITE, Goshen, Ind. 


ARMERS AND DAIRYMEN, if you want to 
economize in feed, use the Eureka Cutting Box tor 
Straw and Fodder, It has taken more first premiums than 
any other. Also, A New TreaD POWER on cntirely a new 
principle, which will meet the objections made to others 
now in the field. All w meres in ey particular, 


Send for Circular, LYMY DAY & CO., 
‘Mansfield. Ohio. 





























‘sale at $8 





Torrey’s Patent Weather Strips 
Exclude Wind, Rain, Snow and Dust from Doors and 
Windows of every description, 

They save in fuel one half, and preserve health by the pre- 

vention of drafts, so productive ot colds, 

Cheap, simple, effectiy e, durable, ornamental, and war- 
ranted “ r five year 
E.8.& J. TORREY & CO., Sole Manufacturers 
72 Maiden Lane, New York, 


a) i" — SEND FOR CATA- 
+ ARI E NTERS. LOGUE of New and 
Practical Aschivec tural Works, enclosing stamp. 

. J. BICKNELL, Publisher, TROY, N.Y. 
Peay TRACT.—20,000 acres on i ailroad, 
New Jerse 25 miles south of Philadelphia, good soil, 
mild, healthful ¢ ate. Low prices; in lots to suit buyers. 
some improved farms. Map and fu Il information sent free, 

Address MOLRIS & CO., Ne wiicl-, Gloucester Co., N. Je 

















ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 
FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Crandall’s Improved Building Blocks, de- 
scribed in April number of the American Agricuiturist, 
page 147, furnish a most attractive amusement for children 
They are very ‘simple in construction, will stand years ot 
childrens’ handling without breaking, and give renewed 
pleasure daily. 

CHURCHES, 
DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, 
MILLS, 
ENCES, 

FURNITURE, etc., 
in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and when 
fmished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to picces. 

For developing the ingenuity and taste of children they 
are unequaled. Having given these blocks a practical trial 
iu their own families, the publishers of the Agriculturist 
were 80 well pleased with them, that they consented tc 
take the general agency for their aale. 

The Blocks are put up in neat boxes, each box contain- 
ing a set, and a card giving various designs of buildings, 
Price per Set: Plain, $2.00; Painted, red, white, and blue, 
No. 1, $3.00; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $1.50, A liberal discount 
will be made to dealers, Address 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 4! Park Row, N. Y. 


A RARE CHANCE! 
GENESEE FARMER. 
BACK VOLUMES COMPLETE, 


from 1858 to 1865 inclusive. 
A RARE CHANCE! 


There areamong the readers of the American Agriculturtst : 
lst.~Many old readers of the Genesee Farmer whose sets of 
back volumes and numbers are incomplete.— 
WE CAN FILL THEM. 


A RARE CHANCE! 
2d.—Many who did not keep their numbers,— 
WE CAN SUPPLY FULL SETS 
from 1858 to 1865. 


A RARE CHANCE! 


£d.—Thousands of reading Farmers who know the value of 
such sets as reterence works, ine7 may have the 
Agriculturist from first to last, and if so, they will be 
the more likely to want the Genesee Farmer,— 


WE:CAN SUPPLY IT. 
A RARE CHANCE! 


4th.—Others who do not know the great value of old vol- 
umes of an agricultural journ al of such sterling merit 

as the Genésee Farmer, which stood second to none in 
America, for soundness of doctrine and practical sense. 


We Would be Glad to Supply it to Them. 
A RARE CHANCE! 


The 2, of obtaining so valuable a set of Back 
Volumes, well bound, at so low a price, ought not to 
be neglected. 
Single Numbers, Post-Paid....... Joe palisnweeeevebenenee ax 
Unbound, — Vols., Post-Paid 
Sets, Eight Vols. Sy ost: ‘3 aid 
oun singl Vols. 

’ a, ts, Eight Vols. wd 

ORANCE JUDD & Co., 


245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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Quinby’s Bee Keeping. 
By M. Qurnpy, Practical Bee-keeper. Fully 


Illustrated. Entirely new. The result of 35 


years’ of successful experience—with direc- 
tions for all contingencies that can ordinarily 
occur; treating of Breeding, Movable-Comb 
and other Hives, Pasturage, Robbing, Feed- 
ing, Swarming, Queens, Diseases, Anger, Enc- 
mies, Wax, Transferring, Sagacity, Wintering, 
Care of IIoney, Italian Bees, Purchasing, cte. 
Bee-keepers will find this new work of Mr. 
Quinby’s fully up to the times in all practi- 


eal matter. 
Price $1.50. 


Gratifying Opinions of the Press, 


From the Christian Intelligencer. 

“Quinby's Work is thevery best. It has long been regard- 
ed as of the highest authority in the matters concerning 
which it treats.” 

From Ioore's Rural New Yorker. 

“This is a newly written and illustrated edition of Mr. 
Q.'s former work. That has proved of value to thousands 
of Bee-keepers, and this, with its riper experience and added 
I:nowledge, can not fail of giving better satisfaction, Thirty- 
five years experience!——What beginner in bee-keeping 
will not bring this to his aid? We notice the author has no 
Patent Hive to introduce, and expresses his opinions freely 
on the merits and demerits of the various hives secking 
popular favor.” 

From the Vermont Farmer, 

“The book is written in familiar style, with the endeavor 
to be practical rather than scientific, thereby making it a 
guide to the tyro in Aplarian knowledge, as well as a stand- 
ard work of reference for the more experienced bee-keepers.” 


Sent Post-paid. 


From the N. ¥. Christian Advocate. 
“All bee-keepers should have this manual, and others 
may read it as 4 book of wonders.” 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 


FLAX CULTURE. 


A NEW AND VERY VALUABLE WORE, consisting of full di- 
rections, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by anumber of experienced 
growers. 8vo, paper. PRICE 59 Cents. 


HOP CULTURE. 


Practicat Drrtarts fully given, from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Sort, Sertina and CULTIvaTION of the 
Plants, to PicKING, DRYING, PRESSING, and MARKETING the 
Crop. By Ten Experienced Cultivators. Lilustrated with 
over forty engravings. Edited by Pror.GronrcEe THURBER. 
Syo, paper. PRICE 40 Cents, 


TOBACCO CULTURE. 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever issued 
on this subject. It contains full details for the Selecting 
and Preparing of the Secd and Soil, Harvesting, Curing, 
and Marketing the Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of 
the operations. The work was prepared by FountErsy 
Exprrtencep Tosacco Growers, residing in different 
parts of the country. It also contains Notes on the Tobac- 
co Worm, with Lllustrations. Octayo, 43 pp., in neat paper 
covers. PRICE 235 Cents. 





ONIONS. 
How to Raise them Profitably. 


Practical Details, given very plainly by Seventeen Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Octavo, 32 pp. Neat paper covers. Price 20 cents, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


AMERICA 





THER AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867, 





A New Year-Book, 


CONTAINING 
AN ALMANAC, 
Hints About Work for Each Month, 


Hecent Progress in Agriculture, and 


A Review of the Past Year, together with 
numerous very valuable contributed articles, and conve- 
nient Tables. 


The Essay on Draining, by Col. Waring, En- 
gineer of the Drainage of the N. Y. Central Park, is by 
far the most complete presentation of the subject which 
has been made for many ycars in this country. 


Some of the Newest and Best Potatoes, 
with his own mode of culture, are described by one of 
the most successful cultivators of Westchester County, 
N. Y., Wm. 8. Carpenter. 


The Culture of Sorghum, with the latest views 
in regard to the production of Syrup and Sugar, is dis- 
cussed by Wm. Clough, Esq., Editor of the Sorgho 
Journal. 


How to Train the Horse.—Mr. Headley's 
Tints on Training and his Views in regard to his Mind 
and Temper deserve the attention of every horse owner, 


The Culture of Wheat, is discussed practically 
and philosophically, by Mr. Harris. 


John Johnston’s Practice in Fattening 
Sheep, like every thing from his ripe experience, is 
very valuable. ; 4 


Essential Features of a Good Barn.—Dr. 
I’. M. Hexamer consults durability in the structure and 
economy in farm labor, security of crops, health and 
comfort of stock, in this admirable plan. 


The above are but a few of the articles comprised in 
this little volame—and which make it not only 


A Record of Past Progress and Experience—but 
A Hand-Book for the Present—and 
A Guide for the Future. 


This volume is the first of a serics which we expect to 
{issue annually, intending to make them a record of what 
happens each ycar best worth knowing and remembering, 
pertaining to Agriculture, in a convenient form for pres- 
ervation and reference. 


Price, fancy paper covers, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cents. 
Sent Post-paid. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


248 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y. | 245 Broadway and 41 Park Row, N.Y 
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THE AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL for 1867, 





A Year-Book for the Gardener, The 


Fruit Grower and the Amateur. 


NOW READY. 


This is the first of a series of Annuals intended to give 
a record of Horticultural progress. 


IT CONTAINS 


An Almanac and Calendar for each Montn, 
giving Hints for Work in the various departments. 


Useful Tables, giving amount of Seed to sowa 
given space; number of Seeds to the ounce, etc. 


How Horseradish is Grown for Market, 
by Peter Henderson. An article worth the priceof tho 
work to the grower for market. 


Growing Grape Vines from Cuttings 
without Artificial Heat, by a simple process. 


Home Decorations, Ivr, Wanarsa Baskets, 
rtc. Instructions for the making, planting and manago- 
ment of these beautiful ornaments by A. Bridgeman. 


The New Apples of 1866.—The new varieties 
first brought to notice the past year; as also Southern 
kinds first fruited at the North, by Doct. J. A. Warder, 


New or Noteworthy Pears,—<A yaluablo ar- 
ticle, by P. Barry. 


Native Grapes in 1866, from Notes furnished 
by Charles Downing, Geo. W. Campbell, J. A. Warder, 
A. 8. Fuller, and other grape growers. 


Small Fruits in 1866.—<Acconnts of new varie- 
ties and older ones not yet fully tested. By A. S. Fuller. 


The Newer Garden Ve~etables.—The result 
of experiments with new culinary plants, by Fearing 
Burr, Jr., J. J. 11. Gregory, and others. 


The Rarer Evergreens that have proved 
Valuable.—By Thomas Mechan, 


The New Roses in 1866.—Dricf descriptions 
of the novelties, by John Saul. 


New Bedding and other Plants of 1866. 
—An account of how the recent importations have done 
the past ycar, by Peter Henderson. 


The New Varieties of Gladiolus.—Al the 
new ones noticed, by George Such. 


Engravings of Fruits, Flowers, etc.—A 
useful list of those published in 1966. 


Horticultural Books and Periodicals in 
£866.—A list giving tifle, publishers name and price. 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Florists.—A 
list of the most prominent Establishments. 


With many other articles not here enumerated. 
Fully Dllustrated, 


with Engravings made especially for the work. 
Aneat volume of 150 pages. Price, fancy paper covers, 
50 cents; cloth, %5 cents. Sent Post-paid. 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway and 4! Park Row, N. Y. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARCOES 
OF THE 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 


22,000 HALF CHESTS ?y ship Golden State. | 
12,000 HALF CHESTS ?y ship George Shotion. | 








In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
trict of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and delica- 
cy of flavor. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea trade, we will start with the American 
houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the 
Chinese factors. 

ist. The American house in China or Japan makes larze 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in the country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign ex | 
change used in the purchase of Teas. 

Sd. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many Cases, 

ith, On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
VYurchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1000 to 
2000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent, 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots tosuit his trade, ata profit of about 10 per | 
cent. | 

ith. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at 
a profit of 15 to 25 per cent 

8th. The Retailer sells it tothe Consumer for ALL THE 
PROFIT HE CAN GET, 

When you have added to these krcurT profiéssas mahy 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages and wastes, and 
add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has topsy, Aud now we propose toshow why 
we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 


brokerages, caringes, storages, cooperages and wastes, with | 
the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to i 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a | 
small profit to ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will } 
umply pay us, 

by our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, 
consumers 1 all parisof the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same price (with the small additional expense 
of transportation), as though they bought them at cur ware- 
houses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
up aClub. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a Club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper orin ourcirculars. Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on the list asseen in tne Club 
Order published below, and when the C)ub js complete send 
it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in sep- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with the 
cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. 
The cost of transportation the members can divide equitably 
ninong themsves. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty 
dollars had better send Post-office Drafts or money with 
their orfers, to save the expense of collections by express; 
but larger orders we will forward by express, to collect on 
delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits are small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for Clubs less than $30, 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon 
getting tem pure and fresh, as they come direct from the 
Custom House stores to our Warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

The Companynaye selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of clubs. 
They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the Company scll 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 99c., best $1 ® Db. 

MIXED, (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per . 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20. per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 9c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 





YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 
pound, 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, %0c., #1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per pound, 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 55e., best 40c. per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $i 
chasing their Teas of the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. $1 and 8% VESEY STREET. 


per pound by pur- 


Post-Oflice Box, 


CLUB ORDER. 
Edwards, St. Lawrence Co, N.Y 
June 3, 1867, ' 
THe Great AMERICAN Tra COMPANY, 








31 and 35 Vesey Street, New York. 

Dear Str: I herewith send you another order for Tea. 
The last was duly received, and giyes general satisfaction, 
As long as you send us such good Tea, you may expect a 
continuation of our patronage, -Asa further evidence that 
the subscribers were satistied, yon will observe that I send 
you the names of all these that sent before who were nearly 
out of Tea, with a Jarge addition of new subscribers, Ac 
cept my thanks for the complimentary package, Ship this 


as the other, and oblige. 


Your ob't servant, DAVID C, McKEE. 















oo See ae Bick J. Havens. at $1 25....55 00 
5 6do BO. wces innaee esas do, it , 
He) ie | a a ee do, at 
1 do. Japan.. Seueeeeer ener S. Curtis. .at 
2 th, Young Hyson do. at 
2 ee : N. Shaw. .at 
1 do. Young Hyson... do. ..at 
5 Tbs. do, x RR. MeCargen, vat 
2 do. Green..... Tree do. a 
4 do 10, * ...0cc--.. 2 om, Darron. at 
1% Gunpowder..........A. H. Perkins. .at 
2 ts. Japan ree do. ..at 
MR: FROUOO i cake cies: 0 atbaene do, . at 
5 do, MBA, nub scuicnexeaeecuon D.C. McKee. .at 
BO.. GODBO Snes oe'iccwecienceenes the MAREE, OE 
2 do. _ ERE SRR a= do. ..at 
3 do. Green.. ....H. Wooliver..at 
2 do. Imperi« W. Cleland..at 
2 do. Japan J. Cleland, .at 
aS |, | | ees do. at 
Be Re NG Shop cn ccptgss ccuaves do. at 


N. B.All villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by Clubbing together, can ree 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one-third (beside the Express charges,) by 
sending directly to “The Great American 
Tea Company.” 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themsclves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our wane either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any Case, authorize the 


use of our hame. 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, inake payable to the order 
of “Great American Tea Company.” Direct letters aud 
orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPY, 
Nos. 3{ and 33 VESEY:-ST., 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, and 
immense compressing power, 18 GUARANTEED, with eight 
men and two horses, to self-temper the clay and _ make 3,000 
to 3,500 elegant bricks per hour. J. H. RENICK, Proprietor, 
No. 71 Broadway, New York, Room 2s. 





CHARLES WILDER, 
MANUFACTURER OF WOODRUFE’S [vpROvVED 


PORTABLE BAROMETERS. 


Also, all kinds of Common and Fancy THERMOMETERs, 
in Tin, Copper, Wood, Glass,.Morocco and Ivory Cas 
Thermometers for Physicians, Chemists, Brewers, Dyers 
Manufacturers, Vulcanizers and Dairy use, PETERBORO, N. 
H. Agents Wanted. Send for Circular. 


Rural Improvements. 


Robert Morris Copeland, author of Country Life, furnishes 
plans and advice for laying out or improving public or pri- 
vate grounds. Refers to Jolin M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, 
Boston; Francis G. Shaw, New York; Rufus Waterman, 
Providence, R. I. Office, 40 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 

















Ives’ Seedling Buds, 800,000! 


Vines in quantity of Ives, Concord, (150,000), Delaware 
etc. Plants delivered free by mail_and Express, at retail 
rates, cash advanced. Ives,1°year No. 1, $18; 2 years No. 1, 
$25 per 100. ‘Concord, 1 year No. 1, $8; 2 years No. 1, $12 per 
100." Catalogue, Illustrated Ofrcuiar. 

. M. H. LEWIS & 


ree, 
EO. sanausky, Ohio. 


e., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per | 

















GRAPE VINES at IONA. 
My stock comprises all of the leading kinds, including 
Ives’ Seedling, but principally consists of 


IONA, ISRAELLA and DELAWARE, 


The performance of the Iona and Israella generally 
throughout all of the vine-region of the country, leaves no 
doubt in the minds of those best informed, that upon these 
now rests chiefly the prospect of the eminent success of 
grape culture in America, 

Attention to the record of the Iona during the past four 
years will ‘uctive to all who desire to plant vines for 
any purpose throughout the whole vine-growing region of 
the country. (See statement of its performance, page 424.) 


be ins 





My stock of these kinds is very large, and of “surpassing 
My unequaled facilities and the result of the past 
years warrant the belief that I can make more advin- 
tazeous terms to buyers than can be done by any otlicr 


quality. 


propagator. Price List sent on application with stamp. 
Prices fi st vines for Garden or Vineyard, as low as can 
be afforded, i some choice lots even lower. 





Cc. W. GRANT, 
IONA, near Peekskill, 
Westchester Co., N. Y. 





WASHERS AND  WRINGERS. 


THE 





not be surpassed or equaled by any other Wringer for 
durability, till the expiration of the patent for the “COG 
WHEEL REGULATOR” or “STOP-GEAR,’_ No other 
Wringer is licensed under this Patent, 


sell the UNIVERSAL WRINGER keep also the 


DOTY 
WASHING 
MACHINE, 


whieh is really as 
great a Lanor and 
CLOTHES SAVER as 
the Wringer, 

It washes perfectly, 
, without wéaring or 
rubding the clothes 
at all, and with great 
ease and rapidity. 

On_reccipt of the 
Retail _ price, jroi 
laces where no One 

selling, we will 
nd either or both 
achines from New 


> 






















Prices—Family Wart No. 14 Wringer, $10. No. 
2 Wringer, $3.50. 
yply of the Wringers and Washers is always kept on 
Chieago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Janesville and St. 
boxed ready for shipment, at about New York prices, 
liscounts made to wholesale purchasers. 
ving Wholesale and Retail prices, sent free. 
C=" These Machines are adopted by the American 
Agricuiturist as Premiums, and endorsed by its Editors as 
the best in market—for recommendations see back numbers. 
R, C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No, 82 Cortlandt-st., New York. 
(Opposite Merchant’s Hotel.) 


CRESYLIC SOAP. 


A PENFECT DISINFECTANT 
(Patented). 

For Disinfecting, Deodorizing, and Purifying Cellars, Hos- 
vitals. Tenement Houses, &c. _Also, for Exterminating 
fioathes, Bugs, and eeeng all kinds, 

dV 

JAMES BUCHAN & CQ., 

190 Elizabeth-st., New York. 
7eRY FF A QUARTER !—A NEW 
Quarter of Moore’s RuraAL NEw YORKER, the Great 
Rural and Family Weekly, begins Oct, 5, and the 18 numbers 
(Oct. to Jan.) will be sent, on trial, for ONLY Firry CENTs. 
Full price #3 a year. Vol, XIX begins in January. Try ita 


Quarter or Year! s Eales 
Address, D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


STAMMERING CURED 


3y BATES’ PATENT APPLIANCES, For Pamphlets, &c., 
Bice SIMPSON & CO., 277 West 23d-st., New York. 














Manufactured solely 











R ERRY TIMES AT HOME.—READ 
the advertisement of NEw PARLOR GAMES On page 423. 














